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PREFACE 


The impetus for this monograph came from an exegetical course on 
Colossians taught at Yale Divinity School in the Spring of 1993. 
During that semester, we learned together — and quickly — that this 
short letter contains some very challenging theology! Fortunately, stu- 
dents these days have practically an embarrassment of riches when it 
comes to scholarly evaluations of Colossians’ theological themes and 
arguments, their likely sources, and the historical circumstances in 
which they developed. The more specific (and often unasked) question 
that I address here has to do with how the author intended this theol- 
ogy to engage the life of his readers in practical ways so as to direct 
their moral formation as Christians and as a Christian community. A 
basic assumption that guides the investigation of this problem is that 
the strategies adopted by the author in shaping his message and in- 
structing the readers were appropriate to their historical and cultural 
location. Since this location was determined most concretely by Hel- 
lenistic forces, it stands to reason that we can learn something about 
Colossians in this regard by comparing the letter in different ways with 
contemporaneous Greek, Roman, and Hellenistic Jewish traditions as- 
sociated with moral and spiritual education. So while the main objec- 
tive is to shed light on the nature and purpose of Colossians, the study 
takes into consideration a fairly wide range of comparative sources, es- 
pecially sources for understanding the conventions of Greco-Roman 
philosophic paraenesis. 

Besides my students, a number of friends and colleagues have 
graciously helped in the production of this book through their sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and advice. I owe a particular debt of gratitude 
to David R. Bartlett (Yale Divinity School), Hans Dieter Betz (Univ- 
ersity of Chicago), Philip E. Devenish (First Congregational Church 
of Webster Groves, St. Louis), Susan R. Garrett (Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary), Carl R. Holladay (Emory University), Luke 
Timothy Johnson (Emory University), Abraham J. Malherbe (Yale 
Divinity School), Wayne A. Meeks (Yale University), Petr Pokorny 
(Charles University, and Philip E. Turner (Berkeley Divinity 
School). Much welcomed financial assistance was provided by grants 
from the Lilly Foundation via their Junior Faculty Development 
Program. My research assistants, N. Shannon Planck and Stephen 
D. Thompson, provided expert assistance in the preparation of the 
list of abbreviations, bibliography, and indices. Finally, the unfailing 


love and support of my wife, Beth, have been of the greatest impor- 
tance to me throughout the project. To all I express my sincere 
thanks. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There has never been much question about the value of the epistle 
to the Colossians as a source for theological reflection. Rather short 
by Pauline standards, it nevertheless conveys a richly symbolic world 
and a compelling message full of power and mystery. In terms of its 
grasp of the Christian situation, its range and depth could hardly be 
grander. The author paints a vast though pointed picture of God’s 
eternal plan for the universe, centering on a mythic struggle of epic 
proportions. This is a struggle in which the readers themselves, like 
people everywhere, are caught up, and according to which they can 
properly consider all events and experiences for their Christian sig- 
nificance. Not surprisingly, special attention is paid in depicting this 
struggle to the figure of the protagonist, who is none other than 
God’s anointed, Jesus Christ, in whom the grace and fullness of God 
dwell. Since all things were created through and for him, he occu- 
pies a place of pre-eminence eternally and in all realms of reality. He 
is the divine entity that binds all things together in harmony, the 
only being in the universe that is not in need of reconciliation with 
God. Accordingly, he is God’s victorious agent of cosmic reconcilia- 
tion, appointed to redeem a fallen and divided world, to overcome 
the power of death through his own death. 

The main point and implication of this cosmic triumph, however, 
do not concern reconciliation between God and the world, but rec- 
onciliation between God and people. Moreover, God’s saving pur- 
pose is not realized so much in humankind as such, but in the 
church, the body whose head is Christ. The letter focuses on the 
people of the church, who are identified as the saints, those whom 
God has sanctified, rescuing them from the realm of evil and dark- 
ness and delivering them to the kingdom of the beloved Son. God 
accomplishes this “exodus” for the saints insofar as they are “in” 
Christ, where they have redemption, forgiveness, and fullness. They 
are unified in one body, Christ’s body, where they know and experi- 
ence his presence. As we hear in 2.11-15, Christ’s death on the cross 
erased the indictment of sin that stood against them. Through the 
spiritual power of God in baptism, they have been “made alive to- 
gether with Christ.” Now, as God’s chosen ones, they strip off the 
old, sinful self and are renewed in Christ as part of God’s new 
human creation. They set their minds on Christ, seated at the right 
hand of God, until he and his own are revealed in glory at the es- 
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chatological moment. While this new life is a reality that is meant 
specifically for those who belong to the body, it is by no means a life 
of sectarian isolation. Indeed, the church is called upon to partici- 
pate actively in Christ’s saving work, to live a life that manifests 
Christ’s lordship in the world. 

There is present, then, a sustained effort in Colossians to describe 
and prescribe a distinctively Christian understanding of human trans- 
formation, one that concentrates above all on the ramifications of 
this transformation for moral conduct and identity, conceived espe- 
cially according to Christian ideals of community. The focus for our 
investigation is a critical and historical assessment of the epistle in its 
efforts to educate, correct, and exhort its audience so as to foster 
such transformation. It is clear that the author seeks to instruct the 
recipients as to some rather fundamental matters regarding their 
Christian existence and, in conjunction with this, to guide them 
through a particular religious crisis, one characterized by opportuni- 
ty as well as uncertainty. In order to be relevant and effective in this 
regard, it appears that he has recourse to a number of prevailing 
strategies which had to do with the shaping of didactic literature in 
antiquity, and with the traditions of moral formation associated with 
such literature. Our study will suggest various ways in which the na- 
ture of Colossians as an educational and exhortatory text reflects the 
conventions of its time, and what implications this has for the letter’s 
interpretation. 


Colossians and its Hellenistic Context 


In order to explain how the manner of Colossians’ content, form, 
style, and so forth is familiar from such ancient conventions, we need 
to know something about the epistle’s historical and cultural setting. 
By way of introduction, then, a few of the basic, distinguishing fea- 
tures of the era and its people — those that are germane to our inves- 
tigation — can be mentioned, if only in summary form. Discussing 
these features gives us some preliminary insight as to the particular 
intellectual, religious, and literary world that Paul and the Colossians 
inhabited, and suggests some areas of concern for our comparative 
analysis. 

There is no question that the world from which converts to Paul's 
churches came was one determined especially by the forces of 
Hellenism. Of special interest for us are the distinctive interpreta- 
tions of their world and their place in it that Hellenistic people gen- 
erally expressed, particularly insofar as these interpretations reflect 
certain underlying religious sensibilities. While the specifics vary con- 
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siderably, one basic aspect of Hellenistic religiosity that we en- 
counter frequently in the literature of the time is the deep-seated ap- 
prehension people seem to have had regarding the nature and struc- 
ture of the universe. This “Weltangst” thrived despite the apparent 
stability that the imperial presence of Rome was imposing on the 
disparate communities and cultures of the Mediterranean basin.' In 
fact, the very developments associated with empire building fueled 
the fire of strong centrifugal forces in Hellenistic society, as did an 
accompanying deterioration in the influence of the traditional deities 
associated with the Homeric pantheon and the Greek polis. These 
social and religious developments contributed to feelings of disloca- 
tion and loneliness among Hellenistic people. It seemed that the uni- 
verse, in all its vastness and intricacy, was beyond human compre- 
hension or control, being governed instead by a host of wrathful 
gods and indifferent supernatural powers.? Human beings could do 
little more than struggle against the relentless tide of “Fate.”? For 
them, personal and material insecurity, not to mention moral and 
spiritual indeterminacy, characterize the human condition, which 
often amounts to little more than a fruitless search for meaning that 
ends with death and oblivion. Divine power “was unpredictable,” as 
Robin Lane Fox observes, “and mortals could do no more than at- 
tempt to channel its force in advance.” Consequently, “a common 
core” of pagan religiousness is the aim “to honor the gods and avert 
the misfortunes which might result from the gods’ own anger at their 
neglect.” The conclusion that follows is that *[a]ny account of pagan 
worship which minimizes the gods’ uncertain anger and mortals’ 
fear of it is an empty account."* 

Often abetting this “common core” was the belief that the very 
fabric of the universe suffered from some sort of irreparable rift. ‘The 
two fundamental realms of reality that make up the universe, the ce- 
lestial and the terrestrial, are set in opposition to one another on ac- 
count of some cosmic crisis, variously described.? One consequence 


! For the term Weltangst sec Horacio E. Lona, Die Eschatologie im Kolosser- und Ephe- 
serbrief (FB 48; Würzburg: Echter Verlag, 1984) 435-441. 

? On the ndentan ue of cosmic power(s) see Clinton E. Arnold, Ephesians: 
Power and Magic. The Concept of Power in Ephesians in Light of its Historical Setting 
(SNTSMS 63; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989) 41-69. 

3 From numerous ties the following surveys may be mentioned: ‘Heinrich O. 
Schröder, “Fatum (Heimarmene),” RAC 7 (1969) 524-636; David Amand, Fatalisme 
et Liberté dans l'Antiquité Grecque (Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie 3.19; 
Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1973). 

* Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1987) 38, 
cf. 65, 95, 98-101, 109-123, 230-237. 

5 There was a widespread perception in Hellenistic society that the unrighteous 
conduct of humanity had corrupted the cosmos; see Hans Dieter Betz, “On the 
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of this dislocation was that although contact between the gods and 
mortals was common enough, human existence was carried out es- 
sentially in isolation from its potential sources of fulfillment, which 
were thought to be divine in nature. As a result, in their current sit- 
uation people felt themselves to be aliens and exiles, groping for per- 
sonal wholeness and spiritual identity, while at the same time har- 
boring resentment both against the human world and against 
human nature itself — what the Stoic thinker Seneca refers to as dis- 
plicentia sui. In some cases, this resentment presupposes a marked di- 
chotomy between the true self, on one hand, and the mortal body, 
on the other. The latter is often perceived to be an unruly and for- 
eign entity that must be controlled, even mortified, through certain 
regimens of self-denial. 

In response to this unsettled state of affairs, mortals sought some 
understanding of and access to the supernatural powers that con- 
trolled their lives, often via intermediary or daemonic beings or 
through mystical experiences.’ This would involve discovering some 
sort of effectual means for appeasing, worshipping, or manipulating 
these powers in order to obtain a degree of protection or in order to 
escape the corrupted, terrestrial world, either in this life or the next.? 
And as people longed for knowledge, security, and freedom in this 
manner, the religious marketplace of the empire peddled an array of 
wares to meet their needs. Religious mediators, individuals who 
seemed to exhibit some degree of mastery over the maleficent forces 
of instability, were both numerous and highly valued. Among the 
more popular options proffered by such operatives were astrology, 
divination, magic, initiation into one or more of the mystery cults, or 
conversion to a philosophic school, all of which promised personal 


Problem of the Religio-Historical Understanding of Apocalypticism," FTC 6 (1969) 
134-156; on the idea of the “fall” cf. below, pp. 186-187, 198. 

6 Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi 2.10. 

' E.R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety: Some Aspects of Religious 
Experience from Marcus Aurelius to Constantine (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1967, 
1970) 37 ff., 69 ff. 

? Hans Dieter Betz’s description of the worldview assumed by the clientele of the 
Papyri Graecae Magicae would appear to be altogether representative in this context: 
“The people whose religion is reflected in the papyri agree that humanity is in- 
escapably at the whim of the forces of the universe...religion is regarded as nothing 
but the awareness of and reaction against our dependency on the unfathomable 
scramble of energies coming out of the universe. In this energy jungle, human life 
can only be experienced as a jungle, too...Individuals seem to be nothing but mari- 
onettes at the end of power lines, pulled here and there without their knowledge by 
invisible forces.” Hans Dieter Betz, ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (2nd 
ed.; Chicago, London: University of Chicago Press, 1992) xlvii. 

? Graham Anderson, Sage, Saint and Sophist: Holy Men and Their Associates in the Early 
Roman Empire (London, New York: Routledge, 1994) 8-15, and passim. 
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security and salvation in one manner or another.'? Central to the ap- 
peal of most of these religious opportunities (and central to the 
means by which they hoped to achieve their goals) were the alterna- 
tive forms of human interaction and support that they claimed to 
provide participants. Apparently, the diversity of Hellenistic religious 
phenomena developed practically to the extreme, taking on a bewil- 
dering array of individual permutations." At all levels of society, but 
especially in the urban centers, there are numerous indications in 
this regard of religious syncretism — the mutual permeation of differ- 
ent religions, religious beliefs, practices, and expectations.!? A gener- 
al fascination with anything novel or exotic facilitated the openness 
of Hellenistic people to new forms of religious expression, especially 
those of eastern origin, as the popularity of Mithras, Isis, and Sarapis 
attests. Accordingly, the religious scene was characterized by compe- 
tition, pluralism, and experimentation. As we will see, movements 
within Judaism and Christianity were influenced by and made ac- 
commodations to the religious life of the diversified communities 
that surrounded them as well. And such developments were not 
without their risks — or their critics — as observers of religion, espe- 
cially philosophers, bemoaned the influx of foreign “superstitions,” 
whose practices were deemed to surpass the boundaries of what was 
reasonable or safe.'* 

As it penetrated the cities and towns of the eastern Mediterranean 
during the first century Ap, the early Christian mission, known to us 
most intimately from the work of the apostle Paul and his associates, 
faced both the dangers and the opportunity of responding to these 
religious circumstances in a manner that was effective evangelistical- 
ly while at the same time true to its own distinct theological commit- 
ments. The success of the movement, such as we are able to measure 
it, needs to be related to the ability of its adherents to express co- 
gently their message within the sort of milieu sketched above. Very 


10 Marcus Aurelius, Ad Se Ipsum 2.17 is illustrative of what Hellenistic people 
sought from philosophy: “Of man’s life, his time is a tiny point, his existence a flux, 
his sensation is clouded, his whole body’s composition swifily corruptible, his vital 
spirit an eddy, his fortune hard to predict, his ron uncertain. To put it briefly: all 
the things of the body, a river, all the things of the spirit, dream and delirium; life a 
warfare and a sojourn in a strange land; and as for renown hereafter, it is oblivion. 
What then can be man’s escort through life? One thing only, philosophy.” Trans- 
lation: R.B. Rutherford, The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius: A Study (Oxtord Classical 
Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon, 1989) 236, cf. 235-241. 

!! Lane Fox, Pagans, 33-36. 

12 For some representative studies see Marcel Simon, et al., Les Synerétismes dans les 
Religions Grecque et Romaine: Colloque de Strasbourg (9-11 Juin 1971) (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1973). 

13 See below, pp. 158 ff. 
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often the efforts of Christian evangelists, prophets, and teachers led 
to conflict and dispute, both within the membership of the churches 
themselves and between the churches and various oppositional 
groups.'* This in turn called forth from the Christian leadership in- 
novative and appropriate mechanisms for resolving controversies 
and solidifying the commitment of their religious communities. 

The epistle to the Colossians, as an official message directed (os- 
tensibly at least) from the apostle Paul to a mission community 
somehow under the auspices of his movement, represents such a 
mechanism. The epistle imparts a fair amount of teaching intended 
to aid the readers’ understanding of authentic Christian existence. 
At the same time, this instruction is presented as part of a direct and 
situational appeal for them to act in specific ways. This all reflects 
the author’s intention to affect the form of religion being observed 
by the Colossians, who were most likely all converts to Christianity 
from paganism, over against specific competing influences. The au- 
thor formulates this message principally through the complementary 
approaches of affirmation, correction, and appeal: some aspects of 
Christian belief and action in Colossae are affirmed, some are cor- 
rected, and throughout the text the Colossians are called upon to 
recognize in this affirmation and correction the substance of their 
faith and commitment as Christians. Thus we may speak (in fairly 
rudimentary terms at this point) of the epistle as an example of 
Christian education, polemic, and exhortation, designed to guide the 
progress of the readers in their Christian experience at some specific 
juncture in their life as a community. 

In the history of scholarship on Colossians, the didactic, exhorta- 
tory, and moral character of the letter has not been a subject of keen 
interest. A survey of recent literature indicates that a number of 
other exegetical issues has attracted the lion’s share of attention. 
These include the ongoing question of the epistle’s authorship,'® the 
history-of-religions crux regarding the identity of the author’s oppo- 
nents, the “philosophy” of 2.8," or the task of identifying and de- 
scribing the letter’s various literary sources, such as the Christ-hymn 
preserved in 1.15-20 and the Haustafel of 3.18-4.1.!9 Naturally issues 


1t Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul 
(New Haven, London: Yale University Press, 1983) 111-131. A number of recent 
studies have focused on the Jewish-Christian dimensions of such disputes, e.g., Jack 
T. Sanders, Schismatics, Sectarians, Dissidents, Deviants: The First One Hundred Years of 
Jewish-Christian Relations (London: SCM, 1993) 189-200 (on Colossians), and passim. 

15 See below, pp. 299 ff. 

16 See below, pp. 17-22. 

17 See below, pp. 28-38. 

18 See below, pp. 45-47, 125-126. 
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arising from consideration of the text’s doctrinal themes and their 
ongoing influence in the history of Christian thought have also been 
important.'? While such historical, literary, and theological studies 
certainly merit consideration in the wider interpretive task, and their 
results will often be presupposed for our investigation, the focus here 
is on how the letter operates as a form of religious communication 
from the Hellenistic world. In composing his message for the 
Colossians, the author has critically adopted educational strategies 
appropriate to his readers’ background and expectations. These 
strategies appear to be most familiar from contemporaneous philo- 
sophic traditions, traditions which were themselves highly concerned 
with the tutelage of converts. For this reason, comparative analysis 
will serve as an important tool for examining the letter’s different as- 
pects, topics, and objectives. But before proceeding to the analysis it- 
self, some preliminary comments regarding the character of philo- 
sophic education are in order. 


Colossians and Greco-Roman Philosophy 


Early Christians conducted their missionary activities within an envi- 
ronment entangled by the competing claims of a wide variety of reli- 
gious movements. In order to attract new initiates, to instruct and 
edify current members, and to respond to both internal and external 
criticisms, many of these religious groups had developed strategies of 
self-presentation and communication that to some degree paralleled 
those current in the philosophic schools of the period. Such develop- 
ments need to be understood as part of the broader effort in Greco- 
Roman religious life to construe the ultimate truth claims and ritual 
practices associated with one’s group as proceeding from a sound 
foundation in human reason, tradition, and experience.” Conversely, 
the philosophic schools generally concerned themselves with ques- 
tions that had religious implications, and this no doubt also facilitated 
the interaction of religious and philosophic thought.?! To the ancient 
mind, then, the distinction between what we would try to label “reli- 
gion” and “philosophy” was not at all sharp. Hellenistic Judaism, for 


9 For surveys see Eduard Schweizer, The Letter to the Colossians: A Commentary (Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg, 1982) 245-289; Petr Pokorny, Colossians: A Commentary (Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1991) 197-205; AJ.M. Wedderburn (with Andrew T. Lincoln), The 
Theology of the Later Pauline Letters (New Testament Theology; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993) 64-71. 

?? See, e.g., Walter Burkert, Greek Religion (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1985) 305 ff; Lane Fox, Pagans, 168 ff. 

21 From numerous discussions mention can be made of Daniel Babut, La Religion 
des Philosophes Grecs (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1974). 
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instance, could both identify itself and appear to outsiders as a philo- 
sophic movement.” Josephus even depicts different groups within 
Judaism as philosophic schools.? This trend in (self-)characterization 
reflects the increasing willingness of Jewish authors to appropriate 
methods and concepts in vogue among pagan thinkers. 

The same could be said of the early Christians as well.?* While the 
apostle Paul apparently did not use the term "philosophy" to de- 
scribe his movement, and may have had apt reasons for not doing so, 
modern scholarship has nevertheless unearthed a host of ways in 
which the traditions of Pauline Christianity resembled those of con- 
temporaneous Greco-Roman philosophies, borrowing from their 
conventions, ideas, and patterns of language. These similarities 
would include but not be limited to such items as the manner of 
Paul’s self-presentation, the form and organization of the congrega- 
tions he founded, and the content and style of the apostle's corre- 
spondence with those congregations. It would appear, then, that the 
comparative enterprise of investigating the literature of the Pauline 
corpus within the context of Greco-Roman philosophy is both phe- 
nomenologically valid and well-established in the history of scholar- 
ship.” The likelihood that the opponents of the Pauline mission in 
Colossae formulated their religious doctrines in the form of or in con- 
junction with a @tAocogia (and the lack of any pejorative connotation 
attached to the term at 2.8 suggests that it was in fact their own man- 
ner of self-description) is not only consistent with trends evident in 
Hellenistic Judaism and early Christianity, but also raises the possibil- 
ity that the Colossians may have been especially sensitive to the rela- 
tionship between Christian faith and philosophic categories. 

In the discussion that follows, my plan is to investigate some of 
these philosophic categories and conventions as a way of illustrating 


? Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine during the 
Early Hellenistic Period (2 vols.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1974, 1981) 1.255-261; cf. 
Arthur J. Droge, Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History of Culture 
(HUT 26; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1989) 14-15, 28-29, 45-46. 

23 Josephus, De Bello Judaico 2.119, Antiquitates fudaicae 18.11. 

** In addition to the titles that follow in nn. 25 and 26, see Edwin A. Judge, “The 
Early Christians as a Scholastic Community,” 7RH 1 (1960) 4-15, 125-137; Robert 
L. Wilken, “Collegia, Philosophical Schools, and Theology,” The Catacombs and the 
Colosseum: The Roman Empire as the Setting of Primitive Christianity (ed. Stephen Benko 
and John J. O’Rourke; Valley Forge: Judson, 1971) 268-278; Droge, Homer, 65-72, 
162-167, 197-198. 

25 For discussion and bibliography see Meeks, Urban Christians, 81-84; Abraham J. 
Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” ANRW IL26.1 (1992) 
267-270. 

26 Representative of such efforts are the essays in Troels Engberg-Pedersen, ed., 
Paul in Jis Hellenistic Context (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995). 
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the character of the epistle to the Colossians as an instance of early 
Christian exhortation and moral guidance. To be sure, any assess- 
ment of moral philosophy during the Hellenistic age is confronted 
with a staggering amount of diversity in terms of thought, approach, 
and structure. The objective here is not to survey the entire land- 
scape, but rather to focus in a very selective manner on specific 
strategies that seem to approximate those evident in the letter. In 
this way, we should come to an improved understanding of how the 
author tries to communicate with and move the readers and how 
they may have interpreted these efforts. 

While it is true that both historically and ideologically the interests 
of the Greco-Roman philosophies diverged considerably, we can at 
least approach them in a general way for introductory purposes, 
even at the risk of a certain amount of over-simplification.” To begin 
with, philosophers tended to view the human condition as one that 
was fundamentally impaired by ignorance, vice, and weakness. Their 
interpretation of the nature of this problem varied, depending on the 
specific anthropological assessments of the different schools. Such as- 
sessments were in agreement functionally, however, insofar as they 
helped to justify the role of the philosopher in society as a critic and 
reformer.?? Typically, the response of a philosophic school to the 
human condition consisted of sustained attempts to overcome this 
plight through a process of personal education and training that 
would in some fashion facilitate self-knowledge and self-actualization. 
The ideational basis of such a program would be located in a ratio- 
nal and systematic exposition of the school’s doctrines, which would 
ordinarily touch upon such matters as the origin of the cosmos, the 
nature of deity, and speculations regarding the after-life. But by far 
the most prominent concern of a philosophic program would be evi- 
dent in efforts to realize doctrinal assumptions concretely by putting 
them into practice through appropriate personal conduct. Such con- 
duct was usually related in some fashion to the cultivation of moral 
virtue or excellence, &peti, which was often classified according to a 
number of cardinal and subordinate virtues.” The purpose of the 


?' For a survey of the prominent authors and texts see Giovanni Reale, A History 
of Ancient Philosophy, Volume IV: The Schools of the Imperial Age (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1990); Reale emphasizes in the historical trends evident in Hellenistic philosophy a 
movement away from a materialistic vision of reality and the search for a secular eu- 
daimonia, and towards a cognition of the superiority of the transcendent realms, to 
which humans aspire to be united. 

*8 For instance, Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 13.13-16; Epictetus, Diatribae 2.13.5 ff. 

239 Walter T. Wilson, The Mysteries of Righteousness: The Literary Composition and Genre 
of on 49.09. of Pseudo-Phocylides (TSAJ 40; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 
1994) 42-59. 
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philosopher in this context was to explain for the novice how one 
ought to live according to the teachings of the school and then to 
make such a life possible. 

Consequently, the language of individual reform and reorienta- 
tion often shapes philosophic discourse. The philosophic movement 
promises initiates an experience that will “purify,” “cure,” and 
“heal” them of their previous, corrupted condition, capacitating an 
authentic form of life, one that is in some manner congruent with ul- 
timate reality.” Because the philosophic school prescribes a specific 
type of personal moral “turning,” often some type of new social con- 
text corresponding to and fostering this transformation is promoted. 
At a minimum, this would consist of the new relationship between 
the neophyte and the philosopher, who would serve as his or her 
mentor. Beyond this, sometimes the social circle appropriate for 
guidance within the program of a school included also secondary in- 
structors, tutors, and fellow students, and within certain movements 
entailed also living in a special, closed community of adherents.?! It 
is within this context that we can appropriately speak of these dis- 
parate philosophies as “schools” with “teachers” and “students,” 
though we should bear in mind the significant variety evidenced by 
these movements as to institutional arrangements, channels of au- 
thority, and the transmission of set bodies of teaching, as well as the 
significant ways in which ancient educational institutions differed 
from their modern counterparts.3? 

In the light of these observations, it comes as no surprise that each 
school devised its own special strategies for the indoctrination of new 
members. Training of this sort could be variously described by terms 
such as &oxnoig, youvdew, pedétn, yoxaywyia, or énipéAeta tiG 
vvxfic.? It also appears that different pedagogical approaches and 
different types of training could be adopted within any one move- 
ment. Students, for example, would be required to listen to lectures, 
to meditate on key points of doctrine, to receive counseling from 
their superiors, or to develop self-control by observing a new, more 
disciplined regimen. Such strategies for advancement would be tai- 
lored according to the experience, ability, temperament, and psy- 
chological condition of individual students. One pedagogical strategy 


3 See below, pp. 54-55, 89 ff. 

3! See below, pp. 85-86. 

3? See further Henri I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (London, New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1956); M.L. Clarke, Higher Education in the Ancient World 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971). 

33 Benjamin L. Hijmans, “Aoxnotc: Notes on Epictetus’ Educational System (Assen: van 
Gorcum, 1959) 55-63, 70-72. 
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that seems to have cut across all boundaries was the practice among 
students of reading, and here we come to the critical place of literary 
texts in philosophic education. 

The basic interests evident in the literary activity of the schools in- 
cluded the preservation of traditional materials, communicating with 
members of the group who were far-off, facilitating the students’ 
memorization of philosophic doctrines, disseminating the ideology of 
the movement to outsiders, and so forth. Correspondingly, a host of 
different literary genres thrived within the schools, depending on 
their specific needs. We encounter, for example, such forms as pro- 
treptic speeches,** epitomes,? anthologies, and advice." Especially 
germane for our investigation of Colossians is that mode of philo- 
sophic discourse intended for students that was associated with 
moral exhortation. This form of literature, generally known as 
paraenesis, has been the subject of numerous modern studies on all 
sorts of ancient texts.?? It represents a basis for our investigation of 
Colossians as well, though any understanding of this text as demon- 
strating paraenetic features must take into account its many distinc- 
tive characteristics.?? Before examining Colossians within the context 
of philosophic paraenesis, though, a few preliminary caveats and a 
definition are in order. 

First, it should be emphasized that the practice of delivering par- 
aenesis was a wide-ranging and cross-cultural phenomenon in antiq- 
uity. While it is possible to extrapolate from the many instances of 
ancient paraenetic communication some underlying features, few of 
these features are necessarily present in any given example of parae- 
nesis. Thus diversity seems to be the rule in analyzing such materi- 
als. We must allow for a significant degree of imprecision on the part 
of both ancient and modern writers when it comes to describing 
paraenetic texts. Second, and following from this, in exhorting their 
readers regarding some subject of moral concern, the authors of an- 


3* Simon R. Slings, A Commentary on the Platonic Clitophon (Amsterdam: Academi- 
sche Pers, 1981) 70-183. 

355 Wilson, Mysteries, 184-199. 

% Walter T. Wilson, Love Without Pretense: Romans 12.9-21 and Hellenistic-Jewish 
Wisdom Literature (WUNT 2.46; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1991) 68-81. 
37 Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation 
of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians (HUT 28; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 

iebeck], 1991) 21-23, 50-53. 

38 For overview and bibliography see Benjamin Fiore, “Parenesis and Protreptic,” 
ABD 5 (1992) 162-165. 

3 For the identification of Colossians as paraenesis cf. Walter Bujard, Stilana- 
Iytische Untersuchungen zum Kolosserbrief als Beitrag zur Methodik von Sprachvergleichen 
(SUNT 11; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1973) 117-121; Meeks, Urban 
Christians, 126; Pokorny, Colossians, 5, 26. 
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cient paraenetic texts make use of a series of different literary forms 
and styles and carry out their work in a range of settings. This fact 
not only suggests the literary and rhetorical versatility of paraenesis, 
but should also encourage us as modern analysts to think of paraen- 
esis not simply as a form of literature but especially as a particular 
modus operandi of literary communication associated with moral in- 
struction and motivation. Third, ancient paraenesis was not exclu- 
sively or even distinctively a philosophic type of discourse. Indeed, 
the practices of paraenetic communication (depending on how they 
are defined) seem to have belonged to many different literary tradi- 
tions in antiquity. It might be fair to say that Greco-Roman philoso- 
phers borrowed this mode of communication from the prevailing 
culture, adjusting and refining it according to their own criteria. In 
the investigation of Colossians, it appears that the most useful com- 
parative materials come from the corpus of philosophic paraenesis, 
though we should remember that this corpus reflects only one por- 
tion of the entire spectrum of ancient paraenesis. 

With these caveats in mind, we might define ancient philosophic 
paraenesis as a teacher’s commendation, through moral exhortation, 
instruction, and correction, of a prescribed way of life to individuals 
who are at a novice or liminal stage of development within their 
philosophic group. This manner of address is delivered within the 
framework of a previously-shaped and comprehensive understanding 
of reality that derives from the movement’s particular teachings. 
Owing to the fact that this “worldview” is all-encompassing in nature, 
its interpretation and application in a paraenetic context necessarily 
take into account, at some level, matters of ultimate concern, includ- 
ing pivotal issues of a religious or theological nature. Because the re- 
cipients of paraenesis find themselves at a cross-roads, both in life and 
in terms of their training within the school, the formulation of parae- 
nesis will take into account facets of prior and competing worldviews, 
which possess their own agendas for human thriving. Since it is ori- 
ented towards the personal formation and palpable moral progress of 
students, paraenesis exhibits a clear persuasive interest, as it seeks to 
shape the concrete behavior and decision-making processes of neo- 
phytes so that every aspect of their lives corresponds with and verifies 
the teachings to which they subscribe. The success of paraenesis in 
this regard depends in no small part upon the ability of the author to 
establish himself as a moral authority, guide, and mentor for the 
readers as they identify and overcome specific obstacles.” 


*! In accordance with this definition, philosophic paraenesis can be distinguished 
from other varieties and manners of moral exhortation (despite numerous similari- 
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Unfortunately, philosophic paraenesis is accessible to us today 
only in written form, though in antiquity it occurred primarily in 
non-written forms, and the latter must have exercised no small in- 
fluence on the shape and style of the former. As for these written 
examples, paraenesis relies fundamentally upon the address of the 
author to the readers by means of direct speech. Paraenesis as a 
mode of communication is not narrative or poetic by nature, though 
(as we will learn) it can incorporate certain narrative and poetic ele- 
ments. The conversational quality of paraenesis becomes especially 
pronounced when it is conveyed in epistolary forms, where it gener- 
ally takes on the trappings of a real personal exchange.*! As a cate- 
gory of direct speech or discourse, then, the primary components of 
a paraenetic text can be described according to the different groups 
of people involved in the exchange, and these in turn can be distin- 
guished according to how the speaker, the author of the text, refers 
to them. Put most simply, we can identify three types of characters 
that figure prominently in the paraenetic act of communication.” 
First, we have the individual(s) referred to in the first-person, that is, 
the author, the one who delivers the speech and determines its con- 
tent and destination. Second, there are those individuals who are re- 
ferred to by the author in the second-person, the group that receives 
and responds to the paraenetic message. Third, in what is normally 
the most diversified group, we have those individuals who are re- 
ferred to by the author in the third-person, whose actions and opinions 
help make up the substance of the message, relating in some mean- 
ingful way to the paraenetic conversation between the author and 
the recipients. 

Because they are fundamental to all examples of paraenetic dis- 
course, and because they encompass all the different figures that 
might play a role in a paraenetic text, these three categories or com- 
ponents provide us with a simple, yet appropriate framework for or- 
ganizing a comparative analysis. For our interpretation of each of 
these items in the case of the paraenetic speech of Colossians, we 
must rely entirely upon the letter itself for relevant data. We are un- 
able, for example, to analyze the author as an historical personage, 
but must describe how the letter-writer presents “Paul” (that is, how 


ties), such as the speech of a general to his troops (e.g., Dio Cassius, Historiae Ro- 
manae 50.16-30), or exhortation that is philosophic in content and nature but in- 
tended for the general public (e.g., Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 32), or discourse in- 
tended to induce conversion to philosophy (e.g., Plato's Euthydemus), or philosophic 
advice appropriate to other stations in life (e.g., Plutarch, Coniugalia Praecepta). 

*! See below, pp. 48-49. 

+2 Cf. Pokorny, Colossians, 28-31. 
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the letter-writer presents himself or herself in the persona of some- 
one else) through literary means. In the chapters that follow, I dis- 
cuss each of these three categories in Colossians individually and 
from the vantage point of ancient practices of moral guidance, espe- 
cially those associated with philosophic paraenesis. Chapter Two at- 
tends to the author’s manner of self-presentation. Chapter Three fo- 
cuses on the characterization of the recipients. Chapter Four 
examines the function of “third-person” referents who play signifi- 
cant roles in the text in terms of both the letter’s epistolary situation 
and the content of its message; these referents are God, Christ, and 
the adherents of the Colossian “philosophy.” Chapters Five and Six 
then probe ways in which the letter-writer has synthesized these var- 
ious categories in a coherent manner: the former reconstructs the 
worldview presumed by the text, the comprehensive, symbolic, and 
storied explanation of reality which the audience is to realize in its 
Christian praxis, while the latter investigates how the pertinent as- 
pects of this worldview take shape as formal communication, taking 
into account the epistle’s literary composition, genre, and argumen- 
tative qualities. The Conclusion suggests some implications of the 
study for our interpretation of Colossians as both an historical and 
moral document, as an instance of ancient practical theology that 
endeavors to articulate and actualize a distinct interpretation of 
Christian reality. Before proceeding directly to the comparative 
analysis, however, it is necessary to spell out some basic interpretive 
assumptions that will be made throughout the book regarding the 
letter itself, the reasons why it was written, and the special features of 
its historical setting. 


CHAPTER ONE 


COLOSSIANS AND ITS HISTORICAL SETTING 


The success of the epistle to the Colossians in fostering among its in- 
tended readers an informed and active understanding of Christian 
existence must have depended in no small part on the letter-writer’s 
ability to speak appropriately and aptly to their particular historical, 
cultural, and religious situation. This situation would have owed 
something to the Colossians’ general expectations as people shaped 
and surrounded by Hellenistic culture. It also would have owed 
something to their aspirations and concerns as a local Christian 
church. Since our comparative study of Colossians as paraenesis is 
guided by historical considerations and depends upon a particular 
understanding of the epistle’s historical location, it is necessary to de- 
scribe that location as a preliminary topic for investigation, tending 
to the various literary, religious, rhetorical, and ecclesial contingen- 
cies that accompanied its writing and reception. Analysis of these 
problems is especially important in the case of Colossians since con- 
temporary scholarship has yet to achieve certainty even with regard 
to basic questions about the letter, such as who wrote it, for whom 
was it written, to what situation was it meant to respond, and what 
type (or genre) of letter it represents. For our purposes, discussion of 
these questions can be conveniently divided into two categories. 
First, some comments are in order regarding the historical circum- 
stances of the epistolary exchange assumed by the text. This con- 
cerns questions of authorship, intended recipients, and purpose. 
Second, it is also necessary to introduce the letter itself, its basic 
characteristics as an ancient Christian text, especially one that ex- 
hibits a strong moral interest. As a caveat for what follows, it should 
be emphasized that the information pertinent to addressing these is- 
sues is far from complete, and so in most cases only tentative pro- 
posals are possible. 


Audience, Author, Circumstances 


The first matter concerns what can be ascertained about the letter’s 
addressees. According to Colossians 1.2, the author intends the epis- 
tle for “the saints and faithful brethren in Christ who are in 
Colossae.” This refers to the city of Colossae, located on the banks 
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of the Lycus River in southern Phrygia. As early as the fifth century 
BC, Colossae was a noteworthy industrial and commercial center, sit- 
uated on a major highway that linked the interior of Asia Minor 
with western seaports such as Ephesus and Miletus. In the centuries 
that followed, the culture of the city, as well as that of its environs, 
became increasingly Hellenized, and its population increasingly di- 
verse, consisting primarily of Phrygians, Galatians, and Greeks, 
along with a sizable Jewish presence.! The religious scene of the re- 
gion seems to have been similarly variegated; an array of cults and 
movements thrived in Phrygia, sometimes merging with or borrow- 
ing from one another.? Apparently, even members of the Jewish 
community were not completely immune from some willingness to 
assimilate to the prevailing, Hellenized culture.’ The citizens of the 
region surrounding Colossae were no strangers to the influences of 
Greco-Roman philosophy either. Nearby Hierapolis, for example, 
was celebrated in antiquity as the birthplace of the Stoic philosopher 
Epictetus (ca. 50-117 Ap). 

Despite its vigorous past, there are indications that by the time the 
earliest Christians reached the city of Colossae its size and impor- 
tance had diminished. Meanwhile, the two other urban areas of the 
Lycus River valley, Laodicea and Hierapolis, prospered and grew 
considerably, upstaging their older neighbor. When a major earth- 
quake devastated the area in 60-61 ap, Laodicea and Hierapolis 
quickly built up, while (evidently) Colossae struggled in obscurity for 
some years afterwards? It is probably significant for interpretation 
that both Laodicea and Hierapolis are mentioned in the letter to the 
Colossians itself as centers of the Pauline mission (2.1, 4.13, 15-16). 
The proximity of these cities to Colossae, together with the directive 
of 4.16 that the addressees should exchange letters with the church 
of the Laodiceans, indicate that the author intended his message for 
a broader audience than that specified by 1.2. The projected scope 


! On the ancient city of Colossae and the Jewish population there see Eduard 
Lohse, Colossians and Philemon (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 8-9, with 
references; also Clinton E. Arnold, “Colossae,” ABD 1 (1992) 1089-1090. Paul R. 
Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor (SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: Cambridge 
oe Press, 1991) contains relevant information but no specific discussion of 

olossae. 

? Ralph P. Martin, Colossians and Philemon (NCBC; 3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1973) 4-5. 

3 Wedderburn, Theology, 9-11; cf. Arnold, Ephesians, 29-34. 

* F.F. Bruce, *Hierapolis," ABD 3 (1992) 194-196. 

5 Lohse, Colossians, 8-9; Schweizer, Colossians, 13-14. 

€ Revelation 3.14-22 also indicates the ongoing importance of Laodicea in the 
region as a Christian center; cf. Colin J. Hemer, The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia 
in their Local Setting JSNTSup 11; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1986) 178-209. 
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of Colossians must have encompassed the Christian communities in 
these two cities and perhaps also those Christians in the Lycus River 
region as a whole.’ Thus we appear to have here the earliest surviv- 
ing example of a “general” or “encyclical” letter to be included in 
the Pauline corpus.® 

Some modern critics have even gone beyond this line of interpre- 
tation, proposing that the devastation of 60-61 ap virtually obliterat- 
ed the Christian community in Colossae, and so the writer’s primary 
audience could not have been residing in that municipality at all. 
Rather, references in the text such as those listed above were includ- 
ed by the (post-Pauline) author of Colossians as part of a literary 
subterfuge. Such remarks, together with general knowledge of the 
earthquake, would explain to the true intended recipients — the 
Christians in Laodicea and perhaps elsewhere in the region — why a 
copy of the “letter to the Colossians” had surfaced in their commu- 
nities somewhat belatedly.? With Colossae in ruins, no one would be 
available to question the validity of the epistle as an authentic prod- 
uct of the apostle. The pseudepigrapher’s hope, we can imagine, 
would have been for the Laodicean Christians to recognize in Paul’s 
words for the Colossians (presumably written some years earlier) 
counsel that was meaningful for the situation currently confronting 
them. In this case at least some of the individuals mentioned by the 
writer in 4.7-17 would have been familiar especially to the commu- 
nity in Laodicea (and perhaps also Hierapolis) rather than that in 
Colossae.'° Such a scenario, if at all accurate, might help to explain 
what commentators see as the generalized or typical nature of some 
of the advice, descriptions, and warnings conveyed by the letter.!! 
(While we would do well to keep these remarks in mind, it will still 
be convenient to refer to the original readership of the letter as the 
“Colossians” and the “Colossian community.”) 

This leads to the second set of questions, which concerns the text’s 
authorship, an issue that is closely related also to the problem of dat- 
ing the epistle. A consensus has developed and continues to grow in 


7 Lohse, Colossians, 181-183; Pokorny, Colossians, 20-21. 

8 Cf. below, pp. xxx. 

? According to this theory, the letter to the Laodiceans in 4.16 would be part of 
the literary artifice; on this “text” see John B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul's Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1879, 1955) 274-300. 

1° Andreas Lindemann, “Die Gemeinde von ‘Kolossa’: Erwägungen zum ‘Sitz im 
Leben' eines pseudopaulinischen Briefes," Wort und Dienst, N.F. 16 (1981) 122-134; 
idem, Der Kolosserbrief (Zürcher Bibelkommentare 10; Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 
1983) 12-13; Pokorny, Colossians, 20-21. 

" C£, e.g., Lohse's (Colossians, 181) comment that the author's intent “was to 
paint a typical picture of the life of a Christian community." 
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modern scholarship that challenges the traditional view of Pauline 
authorship that the letter claims for itself (1.1, 23, 4.18).'? The argu- 
ments of those who support this position derive largely from consid- 
erations of the distinctive vocabulary, style, and theology that the 
text appears to exhibit in comparison with those letters of undisput- 
ed Pauline authorship. In the eyes of many scholars, the number and 
nature of the differences in Colossians vis-à-vis what can be safely 
said to be characteristically Pauline make it unlikely, even impossi- 
ble, that this letter could have been composed by the apostle, at least 
in the sense that we ordinarily conceive of authorship. 

In examining the types of differences detected in Colossians by 
modern scholarship, it is important to note that these differences ap- 
pear throughout the document and are not concentrated in any par- 
ticular section. There seem to be three major areas for considera- 
tion. To begin with, Colossians contains a large number of terms 
that are absent from the undisputed correspondence, while it seem- 
ingly omits characteristically Pauline expressions, even when such 
terms would be appropriate to the subject at hand.'? In conjunction 
with this, the author’s style of writing exhibits some unexpected fea- 
tures, such as a predilection for long, complicated sentences, pleo- 
nasms, epexegetical genitives, participles, and relative clauses. In his 
exhaustive study of such linguistic and stylistic peculiarities, Walter 
Bujard concludes that a fundamental distinction can be recognized 
in the Gedankenführung of this writing, which is more “associative” and 
less “argumentative” in nature than what we find in Paul's corre- 
spondence.* 

Second, while it is obvious that the author of Colossians presumes 
many of the leading features of Pauline theology and endeavors to 
present a message that is recognizable within the context of that the- 
ology, throughout the epistle we witness the reshaping of Paul's 
thought at key junctures.'? Colossians develops, for instance, the cos- 


12 Johannes Lähnemann, Der Kolosserbrief: Komposition, Situation und Argumentation 
(SNT 3; Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1971) 12-28; Mark Kiley, Colossians as Pseud- 
epigraphy (The Biblical Seminar 4; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1986) 38 ff; Wolfgang 
Schenk, “Der Kolosserbrief in der neueren Forschung (1945-1985),” ANRW 11.25.4 
(1987) 3327-3338. 

13 In addition to the references in the next note see Heinrich J. Holtzmann, Kritik 
der Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe (Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1872) 104-129; Ernst 
Percy, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe Lund: Gleerup, 1946) 16-66. 

14 Bujard, Stilanalytische Untersuchungen, 129, 201, 214, 220; cf. Wolfgang Schenk, 
“Christus, das Geheimnis der Welt, als dogmatisches und ethisches Grundprinzip 
des Kolosserbriefes,” EvT 43 (1983) 138-139; Kiley, Colossians, 51-59. 

'5 For what follows see esp. Lohse, Colossians, 177-183; Pokorny, Colossians, 126- 
133; Helmut Merklein, “Paulinische Theologie in der Rezeption des Kolosser- und 
Epheserbriefes,” Studien zu Jesus und Paulus (WUNT 43; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr 
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mic and universal dimensions of its christology more fully than Paul 
did. Its author replaces the apostle’s proclamation of the Christ- 
event as a victory over such mythical foes as sin, death, and the law 
with an exposition of Christ’s triumph over mythical forces of anoth- 
er ilk, the cosmic powers and authorities (for example, 2.14-15). 
Similarly, the Christian éxxAnoia designates not only a local house- 
church — a meaning that the term consistently retains in the Pauline 
corpus — but also the church as a universal institution (1.18, 24), the 
body of which Christ is the “head” (kepaAn), a metaphorical inter- 
pretation that represents another new development. 

Critics detect also in Colossians a changed view of baptism, the 
ritual act by which individuals are initiated into the church and 
enter the body of Christ. In typically Pauline fashion, the author of 
Colossians asserts that in baptism the readers — insofar as they are 
“in” Christ — have died and been buried with Christ. He adds, how- 
ever, going a crucial step beyond Paul's formulations, that in bap- 
tism they have also been raised with Christ from the dead (2.12, 13, 
20, 3.1, 3). This shift has far-reaching implications for the under- 
standing in Colossians of Christian existence, to the extent that the 
nature of this existence is understood to be consistent with the event 
(baptism) that initiated it. To illustrate: the letter-writer construes 
the consequence of the baptizand's participation in Christ's death 
and resurrection in terms of the forgiveness of sins (h &peoıg tàv 
Gpaptidv)'’ rather than in terms of the forensic category of justifica- 
tion from faith such as we know from Pauline works like Galatians 
or Romans.'? In conjunction with this, Colossians underscores the 
present fullness of salvation for the believer. The “hope” to which 
individuals adhere as Christians directs itself primarily not towards a 
future judgment and fulfillment executed by God through Christ, 
but towards the realization of the decisive changes that have already 
occurred in their lives and, parallel with this, towards a present real- 
ity centered on the exalted, heavenly Christ, who has already ac- 
complished for the elect all that is necessary for their salvation.'? 


[Paul Siebeck], 1987) 409-447; Rudolf Hoppe, Der Triumph des Kreuzes: Studien zum 
Verhältnis des Kolosserbriefes zur paulinischen Kreuzestheologie (SBB 28; Stuttgart: Katho- 
lisches Bibelwerk, 1994) 12-35, 261-264, and passim. 

16 Lona, Eschatologie, 147-172. 

7 Colossians 1.14, cf. 2.13, 3.13. 

18 Roy Yates, “A Reappraisal of Colossians,” ITQ 58 (1992) 103; Yates argues 
that this difference “represents a view of the relationship of God to man which car- 
ries the strongest Der overtones and points to a background which involved moral 
behavior.” This results in and requires on the part of the author the task of address- 
ing the elect (i.e., the readers) in terms of more specific, more detailed moral in- 
struction; cf. idem, The Epistle to the Colossians (London: Epworth, 1993) xxiv. 

19 Merklein, “Paulinische Theologie,” 424-435; Schenk, “Christus,” 150; idem, 
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Consequently, spatial concepts exercise greater influence over the 
author’s eschatological reflections than those we find in the undis- 
puted letters, and they do so at the expense of concrete and typically 
Pauline expectations that the future will bring anything fundamen- 
tally new, rather than a revelation of what already exists but is pres- 
ently “hidden” or invisible. 

Third, these sorts of transformations of the apostolic gospel corre- 
spond also with the presentation in the letter of the one who articu- 
lates this theology, Paul himself. Colossians wants to present the activ- 
ity and importance of the apostle as being broader, more unique, and 
more authoritative for the life of the church than anything we know 
that Paul claimed for himself. The writer of the epistle manifests this 
variance most strikingly in the daring assertion of 1.24, that “I fill up 
the deficiencies of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh” for the sake of 
the church.? Apparently, in the worldview of the author and the 
readers it is Paul alone who is qualified or capacitated to assume the 
role indicated by this claim. Looking at the document as a whole, the 
person of the apostle and his sanctioned teaching (as opposed, say, to 
Christian proclamation guided by the Spirit of God) emerge in a nor- 
mative capacity more distinctly than in any of the undisputed letters?! 
Christian faith in this context takes on the sense of fides quae creditur. As 
Petr Pokorny observes, 


[i]t is noteworthy that the objective meaning of the concept of faith 
becomes prominent in the formulations of faith handed down by 
tradition (1.23, 2.7, cf. Ephesians 4.5) and that the apostle considers 
his task to be that of teaching (616&oxew) rather than proclamation 
(knpbooew, as in Rom, 1 & 2 Cor, Gal, 1 Thess). Proclamation is 
already a matter of the past (1.23).? 


To sum up: while it is possible that some of the differences outlined 
above may be due to the author's interaction with the "philosophy" 
or with traditional (non-Pauline) materials, it seems prudent to con- 
clude (with the majority of scholars) that in Colossians we encounter 
an unknown author, an individual who takes advantage of the very 
common device in Greco-Roman, Jewish, and Christian literature of 
pseudonymity.? According to this interpretation, the letter can be 


“Kolosserbrief,” 3347; Peter Müller, Die Anfänge der Paulusschule: dargestellt am zweiten 
Thessalonicherbrief und am Kolosserbrief (ATANT 74; Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 
1988) 67-83; Wedderburn, Theology, 59-60. 

2 For analysis of this verse see below, pp. 74-77. 

21 Martinus C. de Boer, “Images of Paul in the Post-Apostolic Period,” CBQ 42 
(1980) 364; Charles M. Nielsen, “The Status of Paul and his Letters in Colossians,” 
Perspectives in Religious Studies 12 (1985) 107-109. 

Pokorny, Colossians, 13; Pokorny adds that in Colossians faith “is virtually iden- 
tical with the catechetical passing on of doctrine;" see 1.4-5, 23, 2.5, 7. 
23 See below, pp.49-50, 64-65. 
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understood as the effort of a disciple or associate of Paul, perhaps 
Timothy, Epaphras, Tychicus, or Onesimus — someone who was 
well-versed in Paul's thought and praxis, someone who had access to 
at least one of his letters,?* and someone who was participating in the 
ongoing apostolic mission in Asia Minor.? Some modern inter- 
preters in this camp have postulated for the document’s genesis the 
activity of a Pauline “school” of some sort, most likely headquar- 
tered in Ephesus, though precious little information is available re- 
garding the operation (let alone existence) of such institutions in 
early Christianity.” At any rate, given the importance of Ephesus for 
the history of the Pauline movement, that city remains our best 
guess as to the origin of the letter, though this issue seems to be of 
relatively minor interpretive importance. (Despite this decision as to 
the authorship of Colossians, it will still be convenient to refer to 
“Paul” as the writer and to “his” letter.) 

Judging from the letter itself, the purpose of this unknown writer 
was to bring tbe authority and teaching of the apostle to bear in a 
manner that was both appropriate to the situation of the churches in 
the Lycus River valley and consistent with his own interpretation of 
the Pauline gospel. Clearly this interpretation differed from that of 
Paul himself. One possible aspect of this contrast appears inasmuch 
as with Colossians we encounter a mind whose orientation and out- 
look were more steeped in the ways of the pagan world than that of 
the apostle.?’ In such an historical context, the letter addresses, at 
least in essence, the dilemma of a sort of *power vacuum" left in the 
wake of Paul's absence (his final imprisonment) and death, with the 
accompanying uncertainties regarding order and authority within 


?* An analysis of Colossians 4.7-18 in comparison with the names mentioned in 
Paul's letter to Philemon also tends to support the deutero-Pauline origin of the for- 
mer; it seems that the author of Colossians has lifted these names from the authen- 
tic letter (which apparently was also sent to a city in the Lycus River valley) in order 
to make his own composition appear more apostolic; see Lohse, Colossians, 175-177; 
Joachim Gnilka, “Das Paulusbild im Kolosser- und Epheserbrief,” Kontinuität und 
Einheit: Für Franz Mußner (ed. Paul-Gerhard Müller and Werner Stenger; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1981) 181-184; Yates, Colossians, xxv-xxvii. In addition, E.P. Sanders ("Lit- 
erary Dependence in Colossians,” JBL 85 [1966] 28-45) suggests that the author's 
manner of interacting with other Pauline materials proves the letter to be pseudepi- 

aphical. 

Oe For various theories as to authorship see the commentaries, also Lahnemann, 
Kolosserbrief, 177-182; Gnilka, “Paulusbild,” 185-186; Wolf-Henning Ollrog, Paulus 
und seine Mitarbeiter: Untersuchungen zu Theorie und Praxis der paulinischen Mission 
(WMANT 50; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1979) 219-233, 236-242. 

26 For discussion and literature see Ollrog, Mitarbeiter, 114-118, 219-221, 227-231; 
Kiley, Colossians, 91-103; Joachim Gnilka, Der Kolosserbrief (HTKNT 10.1; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1980) 21-23; Müller, Anfänge, 270 ff. 

27 Wedderburn, Theology, 13, 21-22, 61. 
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the gentile churches founded under the auspices of his mission.?? 

With regard to date, given the relative proximity of the thought 
expressed by Colossians to that of Paul in comparison with most of 
the other disputed New Testament letters, and the fact that the text 
almost certainly served as a principal source for the author of the 
epistle known to us as "Ephesians,"?? a date of composition some- 
time in the 70s or 80s of the first century would be a reasonable con- 
jecture. 

A third set of questions concerns the circumstances that accompa- 
nied the composition of the epistle, which relates also to the topic of 
the historical background of the Colossian churches. Here the mod- 
ern interpreter must rely almost exclusively on the letter itself for 
pertinent information. The text indicates that Paul never visited the 
region and assumes no history of first-hand contact between the os- 
tensible author and the ostensible readership.” Lacking are any spe- 
cific allusions that derive from actual shared experiences between 
Paul and the Colossian Christians, the sort of references that figure 
so prominently in an authentic letter like I Thessalonians. Thus, by 
and large, the tone of the document is rather impersonal and aloof, 
and at a number of junctures its discernible reach of application 
seems to be rather broad. The only personal information directly 
communicated by the epistle concerning Paul is that he is im- 
prisoned (4.3, 10, 18).3! 

By contrast, the letter's references to Epaphras, which serve in 
part to endorse his role as an authentic bearer of the apostolic 
gospel, suggest that he was the first missionary to evangelize the area 
and that he was among the earliest leaders of the Christian move- 
ment there.? The epistle plainly assumes that this operation was 
conducted under the authority of Paul, or at least with his approval 
and support, as part of the larger Pauline mission to Asia Minor. 
Most likely, the initial evangelistic work guided by Epaphras in the 
Lycus River valley was carried out during the period of Paul's apos- 
tolic activity centered in Ephesus, some 100 miles to the west, circa 
52-55 aD.’ By the time of the writing of the letter to the Colossians, 


28 Nielsen, “The Status of Paul,” 114. 

?? On the relation between Colossians and Ephesians see Markus Barth and 
Helmut Blanke, Colossians (AB 34B; New York: Doubleday, 1994) 72-114; cf. 
Helmut Merklein, “Eph 4,1—5,20 als Rezeption von Kol 3,1-17," in Müller and 
Stenger, Kontinuität, 194-210. 

30 See Colossians 1.4, 8, 2.1, 5, 4.7-9. 

31 Cf. Colossians 1.24, 4.7-9. 

32 Florence M. Gillman, “Epaphras,” ABD 2 (1992) 533. 

33 Cf. Acts 19.1-41; Peter T. O'Brien, Colossians, Philemon (WBC 44; Waco: Word, 
1982) xxvii-xxx; Ollrog, Mitarbeiter, 41-52; Jürgen Becker (Paul: Apostle to the Gentiles 
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though, perhaps some twenty or thirty years later, Epaphras, like 
Paul, is absent, with no specific explanation offered as to his where- 
abouts or circumstances.** The author identifies Epaphras as a na- 
tive of the area, and describes him in honorific terms as “a slave of 
Christ” and “a faithful minister of Christ on your behalf,” who “al- 
ways strives in his prayers” and “works tirelessly” for the congrega- 
tions in Colossae, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, in a manner not unlike 
that of Paul himself (1.7, 4.12-13, cf. 1.9, 28-29, 2.1). Colossians 
1.6-8 suggests something of the twofold function that must have 
been integral to Epaphras' ministry in the region. On one hand, the 
writer reminds the readers that “you learned” (éuófexe) the gospel 
from Epaphras, which entails hearing and understanding the grace 
of God in truth. In this capacity, Epaphras is a missionary and min- 
ister who proclaims, teaches, and explicates to the community the 
Christian message. On the other hand, and in conjunction with this 
ministry, Epaphras afterwards reported (önAwoag)?® to Paul concern- 
ing the life and the conduct of the new churches, informing him 
specifically of their love in the Spirit, which they have for all the 
saints (cf. 1.4). Thus Epaphras bonds the community and the gospel 
it heeds with the apostle and, through him, with the other churches 
of the Pauline mission. He serves as an essential link in the apostolic 
chain of command and as an assurance of the legitimacy of its teach- 
ing." It appears that other individuals known to the readers and 
cited in the epistle, specifically Tychicus and Archippus, fulfill lead- 
ership roles within the community that function in comparable ways. 

What can be said regarding the character of the community itself? 
Remarks such as those found in 1.12, 21, 27, 2.13, 3.5-7, and 4.11 
suggest that the Christians being addressed are predominantly or 
even exclusively converts from paganism.?? In terms of its gentile 


[Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1993] 154-156, 184) speculates that Paul visit- 
ed Laodicea during this time. 

** Colossians 1.7 and 4.12 may imply knowledge on the author's part that 
Epaphras is incarcerated at the time that the letter is being written, though these 
references may be based rather on Philemon 23. 

55 Cf. Franz Zeilinger, “Die Träger der apostolischen Tradition im Kolosser- 
brief,” Jesus in der Verkündigung der Kirche (ed. Albert Fuchs; Freistadt: Plóchl, 1976) 
182-183. 

36 MM 144 suggests the semi-technical meaning that 5nAodv can sometimes have; 
cf. I Corinthians 1.11. 

37 Presumably it was Epaphras that, according to the fiction of the letter, in- 
formed Paul about the crisis in Colossae. 

38 See the commentaries on these verses; also the remarks of C.F.D. Moule, The 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and to Philemon (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957) 29. Sometimes the scarcity in the epistle of allusions to the 
Jewish scriptures is also taken as an indication of the gentile background of the 
author and/or audience, cf. below pp. 126-127. 
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composition, this Pauline community would have been similar to all 
those we know that the apostle himself founded. Some scholars con- 
tend, additionally, that the letter is intended for a young, only re- 
cently established congregation. In support of this theory, they point 
out the author’s predilection for “conversion” language, especially 
the sorts of counsel that the readers may have heard in the course of 
missionary preaching or baptismal instruction.» The inference that 
follows from this observation, however, does not survive close scruti- 
ny. Given such a penchant for conversion language, an equally plau- 
sible explanation would be that in developing a strategy appropriate 
for the situation at hand, the author sought to remind the readers of 
the gospel as they had first learned it and of their original commit- 
ment to that gospel, along with the beliefs and obligations this would 
have entailed. Such a strategy may have prompted the epistle’s re- 
course to pseudonymity, as the author sought a setting and formula- 
tion of his message that was most consistent with the nature and au- 
thority of the gospel as it was originally taught to the community 
years earlier, under the auspices of the apostle himself while he was 
residing in Ephesus. According to this scenario, the Christian com- 
munity at Colossae could have conceivably been twenty or thirty 
years old, though it would be fair to assume that the letter’s reader- 
ship included at least some more recent converts. . 
Regardless of how we evaluate the available material regardin 

the founding of these congregations and the letter’s perspective on 
that series of events, it is obvious that the writer wants to portray the 
current standing of the readers in a positive light. Indeed, the letter 
is full of confidence that they have been faithful to God and obedient 
to the gospel. Perhaps the most cogent assurances of the letter in this 
area concern their present standing among “the saints" (oi üyıoı), 
which in this context refers to those people who have been baptized 
and are members of the body of Christ.“ Paul confirms that, as 
saints, the readers are among the recipients of divine reconciliation, 
which has been wrought by God through Christ's death on the cross 
(1.21-22), a reconciliation of truly universal proportions (1.20). This 


3 Morna D. Hooker, for instance, (“Were There False Teachers in Colossae?” 
Christ and Spirit in the New Testament: In Honor of C.F.D. Moule [ed. Barnabas Lindars 
and Stephen S. Smalley; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973} 318) 
speaks of a “young Christian community” with “newly-baptized members;” cf. 
Lightfoot, Colossians, 30-40; Clayton R. Bowen, “The Original Form of Paul’s Letter 
to the Colossians,” JBL 43 (1924) 186-206; Moule, Colossians, 24; Martin, Colossians, 
7 


“4 Though the term may refer to angels as well as human beings: Pierre Benoit, 
“"Ayıor en Colossiens 1.12: Hommes ou Anges?” Paul and Paulinism (ed. Morna D. 
Hooker and Stephen G. Wilson; London: SPCK, 1982) 83-99. 
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reconciliation is possible because the faithful have in Christ redemp- 
tion, which itself consists of and comes about through the forgiveness 
of their sins (1.13-14, 2.13-14). This soteriological process is inter- 
preted as a form of “status reversal” for each believer. God has res- 
cued the Colossians, says the author, from the dominion of darkness, 
the sphere of authority associated with sin and death and with all the 
powers of evil and immorality that had formerly dominated their 
lives. In conjunction with this, God also transferred the Colossians to 
the kingdom of the beloved Son, a sphere of authority in which they 
are now alive together with Christ, having been qualified for a share 
of the “inheritance” that the saints can expect to receive from God 
(1.12-13).*! The renewal experienced by each reader there is made 
possible by God's power to create a “new human being" (3.10-11). 
The letter-writer expresses confidence in the readers not only by 
these sorts of explicit statements concerning their status as 
Christians, but also by reports that tell of the personal response of 
the apostle to the news of their transformation. In 1.24 ff., for in- 
stance, Paul manifests his support for the readers in terms of a self- 
commendation about his ongoing struggles on behalf of the church- 
es in Colossae and everywhere in the world. An accounting of this 
type helps to remind the audience of their worthiness as Christians 
in the eyes of a leader whom they presumably respect, and it also 
helps to establish the ostensible author as someone who is well-in- 
formed and well-intentioned with regard to their affairs. Another ex- 
ample comes closer to the beginning of the epistle. In response to the 
good news of what God had accomplished in Colossae, Paul indi- 
cates that he prays to God, offering thanks for the Colossian 
Christians and interceding on their behalf (1.3 ff). Evoking a tradi- 
tional triad, he gives thanks for their faith in Christ and the love that 
they have for all the saints, both of which are informed and support- 
ed by “the hope laid up for you in heaven.”* It is probably signifi- 
cant that the body of the epistle opens with a self-report regarding 
this prayer-activity. The author, apparently, not only wishes to ac- 
knowledge the Colossians' faith through the words of the authorita- 
tive figure of Paul, he also wants to.elicit their goodwill, preparing a 
foundation for the various appeals and warnings that will ensue. 
This prayer-report includes also a positive observation concerning 


*! Cf. Colossians 3.24; in addition to the commentaries see Franz Zeilinger, Der 
Erstgeborene der Schöpfung: Untersuchungen zur Formalstruktur und Theologie des Kolosserbriefes 
(Wien: Herder, 1974) 138-140; Klaus Wengst, "Versóhnung und Befreiung: Ein 
Aspekt des Themas ‘Schuld und Vergebung’ im Lichte des Kolosserbriefes,” E»7 36 
(1976) 19-20. 

* Cf. Ceslaus Spicq, Agapè dans le Nouveau Testament: Analyse des Textes (EBib; 2 
vols.; Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, 1958-59) 2.365-378. 
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how the gospel has been bearing fruit among the Colossians, even 
from the very first day that they heard it, that is, from the time of 
their conversion to Christianity. In this regard, the reception accord- 
ed the gospel in the Lycus River valley parallels what is taking place 
“in all the world.” Put differently, in their success up to this point, 
the readers participate in and contribute to a global plan of procla- 
mation, redemption, and growth. This plan manifests itself in Paul’s 
own oikovopia. — the apostolic stewardship and office entrusted to 
him by God when he himself was converted (cf. 1.25-26).* In his ca- 
pacity as a “commissioned officer" of God, Paul unceasingly asks 
God in prayer that the Colossians may know and do God's will (1.9- 
10), as he personally strives and suffers toward this end (1.24 ff., 2.1 
ff. 


Despite the importance in 'Colossians of statements relaying com- 
mendation and assurance of the variety specified above, especially in 
the first half of the letter, any attempt to restrict the author's purpose 
in writing to such statements would be premature. Indeed, this type 
of encouragement needs to be interpreted within the context of the 
historical situation that directly prompted the writing of the letter, 
which is indicated most clearly in 2.4, 8-23. Here the writer alerts 
the readers to the hazards of a false teaching that threatens their 
community. Presumably, this threat had appeared on the scene fair- 
ly recently, sometime after the initial establishment of Christian 
churches in the area. Several interpretive questions arise concerning 
the nature of the danger posed by this new teaching. The first has to 
do with the extent to which the "philosophy and empty deceit" had 
already victimized the congregations being addressed. Although the 
data are sometimes interpreted otherwise,“ the urgency of the 
polemic that the reader encounters in chapter two of the letter, to- 
gether with the level of specificity with which the philosophy is cri- 
tiqued, suggest that in the eyes of the author the threat is both real 
and serious. It does not appear that in Colossians Paul simply antici- 
pates the sorts of commonplace pressures with which any Christian 
church of the time might have to grapple. Rather, the formulation of 
the text's commands and comments at numerous points not only re- 
veals authorial knowledge of a specific set of oppositional teachings 
but also suggests that at least some — and perhaps a sizable number 


#3 Cf. below, pp. 68 ff. 

** Hooker, ‘ eise Teachers,” 315-331; N.T. Wright, Colossians and Philemon (Tyn- 
dale New Testament Commentaries; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986) 23-30 (cf. 
101); James D.G. Dunn, “The Colossian Philosophy: A Confident Jewish Apo- 
logia," Biblica 76 (1995) 179-180. 
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— of the recipients are already submitting to the doctrines of this de- 
based philosophy.* 

If this indeed was the case, then one needs to account for affirma- 
tions in the text, such as those just mentioned, that seem to assure 
the Colossians of the apostle’s approval. Most likely, we should un- 
derstand such comments as part of the author’s comprehensive argu- 
mentative strategy in the letter. In the face of an opposition that 
threatened the welfare of a community he cared about deeply, the 
writer chose a means of address that emphasized encouragement 
and correction of the community, including numerous positive re- 
minders of what they had already learned and accomplished, rather 
than a method that relied extensively upon frontal attack or person- 
al defense, in a manner such as we find in some other texts of the 
Corpus Paulinum, such as Galatians or II Corinthians.* No doubt, in 
light of his appreciation for the situation at hand, as well as for the 
limitations posed by the employment of a pseudepigraphical epistle 
as a vehicle for addressing that situation, the author deemed this the 
most effective means for communicating with the audience and 
achieving his objectives.’ This explanation helps to account for the 
calm tone and instructional character of the author's language. 
Even when polemicizing, the letter-writer does not target specific in- 
dividuals so much as the erroneous teachings that they propagate 
and the effect that they are having on the community. As far as the 
opponents go, the most that we find in the letter are oblique refer- 
ences such as unöeig or tc (2.4, 8, 16, 18). By and large, the author 
of Colossians concentrates on the referents of the letter (the mem- 


4 Pokorny, Colossians, 115: “We have to assume that the false teachers influenced 
a number, if not most house churches in the region addressed;" cf. 195. The formu- 
lation of the author's commands, e.g., in 2.16, 18, 20, indicates that the Colossian 
Christians are already submitting to the false judgments and regulations of the op- 
position. See also Thomas J. Sappington, Revelation and Redemption at Colossae 
(JSNTSup 53; Sheffield: [SOT Press, 1991) 161; Murray J. Harris, Colossians & 
Philemon (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 117-118, 120, 127-129. 

48 Sappington (Revelation, 140, 144-145) makes the distinction between polemical 
and expositional passages in the text; not all of the latter necessarily express direct 
refutation of the philosophy’s positions point by point — in some cases they simply 
convey material that is deemed by the author to be incompatible with the errorists’ 
teachings, or that provides the necessary basis for polemic elsewhere in the letter, or 
that serves as a reminder of what the audience may have forgotten. 

# This raises the possibility, too, that some or even many of the errorists connect- 
ed with the philosophy would have understood themselves to be members of the 
Christian community being addressed by the letter, even loyal to Paul; the author 
hopes to bring them in line with his version of the authentic apostolic gospel. C.A. 
Evans (“The Colossian Mystics,” Biblica 63 [1982] 188-205) even raises the possibil- 
ity that the errorists themselves appealed to Paul and his authority to arbitrate in 
the dispute. Cf. below, n. 76. 

#8 Wedderburn, Theology, 4. 
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bers of the Colossian church, the proponents of the philosophy, and 
even Paul himself) more as typifications of particular views, groups, 
or institutions, than as specific, dynamic personalities.*? 

A second, more complicated question has to do with the identity 
of the philosophy. By way of preliminaries, we should note that a 
great many details that would be of use in answering this question 
are simply assumed by the author as self-evident. This fact would be 
consistent also with the employment of the epistolary genre, insofar 
as letters frequently present themselves as only one moment in an 
ongoing conversation. Thus our author perceived no need to fur- 
nish a complete or even a coherent account of the threat under con- 
sideration. The problems that this situation poses for the task of 
identification are compounded by the manner of the writer's interac- 
tion with the false teachings, which consists to a significant degree of 
expositional material and positive counterarguments. Therefore ex- 
tracting from the letter a clear résumé of the philosophy's doctrines 
and practices constitutes a formidable undertaking. This is evident, 
for example, in the ongoing modern debate as to what extent the au- 
thor may have actually quoted the words of the errorists in order to 
refute them.?! It may be the case that some or many of the phrases 
in the letter that exegetes have associated with the false teaching — tà 
otorxeia Tod Köcnov and [h] Opnoxeío tHv aryy&Awv for instance — do 
not represent the opponents’ own custom of self-expression, but in- 
stead the author's denigrating characterization of their beliefs.? 

Given that our picture of the philosophy is incomplete, a number 
of issues are left unresolved. For example, it is unclear whether one 
may accurately speak of the philosophy as a distinct and opposing 
"religion" or systematic movement of some kind, which could be dis- 
tinguished from simply a clutch of corrupting tendencies or syncretic 
influences that had infiltrated the churches of the region.? 
Uncertain, too, is the issue of how one might locate the philosophy 


+ See below, pp. 212 ff. 

5° See below, pp. 48-49. 

5! Cf. Wedderburn, Theology, 8. 

5? The former phrase (in 2.8, 20) is probably a pejorative characterization of the 
author’s based upon direct or indirect kuowledge of Galatians 4.3, 9; see 
Sappington, Revelation, 168-169; Percy, Probleme, 156-167; Wedderburn, Theology, 8. 
On the latter phrase (in 2.18) as a critical term of the author’s polemic see Percy, 
Probleme, 168-169; Pierre, Benoit, "The “pleröma” in the Epistles to the Colossians 
and the Ephesians,” SEA 49 (1984) 151-153. 

53 The answer to this depends in part on how we choose to define the term “reli- 
gion” for this era. For some of the issues involved see Ernst Feil, Religio: Die Geschichte 
eines neuzeitlichen Grundbegriffs vom Frühchristentum bis zur Reformation (Forschungen zur 
Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 36; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986) 
32-49, with references. 
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in the history-of-religions and, in this way, assess its historical and 
phenomenological relationship with the different forms of first-cen- 
tury Christianity that are accessible to us. 

A proper beginning for the task of addressing these sorts of issues 
entails outlining some of the false teaching’s core features as embed- 
ded in the message of the letter.5* First, it appears that the cosmology 
of the teaching took seriously the influence of certain heavenly entities; 
the author describes these as “principalities and powers” (1.16, 20, 
2.15), “the elements of the world” (2.8, 20), and “angels” (2.18). These 
are supernatural forces that in some fashion determine the cosmic 
order and control the course of people’s lives, though the exact rela- 
tionship of these three different categories in the philosophy’s cosmol- 
ogy is impossible to ascertain. Apparently, the errorists believed these 
entities to be in some sense hostile, or at least indifferent, to human 
well-being insofar as they blocked human knowledge of God.» This 
cosmic condition necessitated a regimen of ritual and ascetic practices 
designed to placate or appease the powers in order to facilitate human 
interaction with the divine. Ordinarily, it seems, this access took the 
form of visions or other assortments of mystical experience." Judging 
from 2.18, such experiences included an otherworldly ascent with at- 
tendant visions of the heavenly liturgy, the angelic worship of God. 
A vision of this type would reveal to the human participant esoteric 
knowledge, which could be subsequently passed on to other mystics. 
In this respect it is probably significant that terms associated with wis- 
dom figure prominently in the letter; see, for example, 1.9, 28, 2.3, 8, 
23, and 3.16.58 This accent on visions and special wisdom suggests, 
too, that the adherents of the philosophy placed a premium on revela- 
tory words and inspired language (cf. 2.4, 8, 16, 18, 22-23).59 As part 


** For what follows see esp. Lahnemann, Kolosserbrief, 63-107; Lohse, Colossians, 
127-131; Fred O. Francis and Wayne A. Mecks, eds., Conflict at Colossae (SBLSBS 4; 
Missoula: SBL, 1973); Martin, Colossians, 8-22; O’Brien, Colossians, xxx-xli; Schwei- 
zer, Colossians, 125-134; Pokorny, Colossians, 113-121. 

55 Though cf. the interpretation of Yates, Colossians, 49-53. 

56 Sappington (Revelation, 161) stresses the “significant variety” that most likely 
characterized the revelations and visionary episodes of the errorists. 

57 In the literature of Hellenistic Judaism, “apocalyptic visions often climaxed in a 
vision of the throne (i.e., the Merkabah) and in worship that is offered by the MES 
hosts surrounding it.” Sappington, Revelation, 159 (cf. 90-94); further, Joseph Dan, 
"The Religious Erin of the Merkavah," Jewish Spirituality: From the Bible through 
the Middle Ages (ed. Arthur Green; World Spintuality 13; New York: Crossroad, 1987) 
289-307 (with bibliography); Dunn, “Colossian Philosophy,” 174-175. If a vision of 
the Merkabah was a prominent element of the errorists’ mystical episodes, then the 
author’s reference to bove: in 1.16 might take on special emphasis. 

58 See below, pp. 65-67; cf. Lohse, Colossians, 128, n. 114; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 
127-129. 

59 The importance of speech/language to the dispute may be indicated also in the 
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of their revelatory scheme, the errorists may also have espoused the 
existence and power of some kind of heavenly book, which, in a 
manner consistent with contemporaneous Jewish theology, was be- 
lieved to record the misdeeds of human kind and (on account of this) 
to serve as a source of divine dominion and judgment over offenders 
(cf. Daniel 7.10, Revelation 20.12). The author refers to this heav- 
enly book rather dimly in 2.14 as a yeipdypagov (literally, “manu- 
script”), whose indicting power has been canceled by the Christ- 
event. : 

The regimen of ritual and encratite practices promoted by the 
false teaching must have been its most easily observable characteris- 
tic and the author devotes a considerable proportion of his polemic 
to attacking it. In the view of the philosophy, keeping up with this 
regimen somehow pacified the supernatural powers, but failure to 
maintain with them a proper relation in this manner could incur 
their displeasure and bring one into a situation of debt or bondage. 
We learn from 2.16 that the errorists honored certain days above 
others. The author identifies among such days "festivals, new moons, 
and Sabbaths," invoking a common, perhaps even formulaic refer- 
ence to the entire system of sacrificial worship associated with an- 
cient Judaism.” Some connection with Judaism and Torah would 
have been consistent with the pride the errorists apparently placed 
on their own "tradition" (literally, “that which is handed down,” 
napédooic) and their own “teachings” (diduoxakian), which the au- 
thor depreciates as unchristian (2.8, 22). Some scholars assume 


exhortation relating to this topic in 3.8-9, 13, 16-17, 4.6; cf. Pokorny, Colossians, 
113: “...we cannot rule out that the negative characteristics of the opponents’ teach- 
ing were influenced by the widespread disregard at that time for hen of popular 
philosophical rhetoric.” See below, pp. 154-157. 

60 Cf. Exodus 32.32-33, Psalms 40.7, 56.8, 69.28, 139.16, Isaiah 4.3, Malachi 
3.16, Daniel 12.1, Luke 10.20, Philippians 4.3, Hebrews 10.7, Revelation 3.5, 5.1-5, 
13.8, 17.8, 20.15, 21.27, Odes of Solomon 23.5-9, II Baruch 24.1, Gospel of Truth 19-20. 
Perhaps in Colossae the book was the object of visions, and/or was in some manner 
connected with the role and authority of angels; in this regard the Apocalypse of 
Rephaniah 3.5-9 (from the first century Bc or first century AD) is particularly notewor- 
thy for comparative purposes; cf. Leo Koep, Das himmlische Buch in Antike und 
Christentum (Theophaneia 8; Bonn: Hanstein, 1952) 18 ff., 55-61; Jean Daniélou, The 
Theology of Jewish Christianity (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1964) 192-204; 
Wedderburn, Theology, 43-44; Yates, Colossians, 46. 

6! O’Brien, Colossians, xxxiii. ] 

82 Cf. Sappington, Revelation, 163-164. See the survey of parallels from biblical 
and intertestamental literature in Paul Giem, "saBBATON in Col. 2.16," AUSS 19 
(1981) 198-206; Timothy G.C. Thornton, “Jewish New Moon Festivals, Galatians 
4:3-11 and Colossians 2:16,” JTS 40 (1989) 97-100. 

$$ Lohse, .Colossians, 95. On the antiquity of Torah as a topic in Jewish apologetic 
see, for instance, Josephus, Contra Apionem 2.154-156, 282-284, with Droge, Homer, 
17-19, 44-47. 
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that, in the practice of such observances, the errorists were influ- 
enced also by astrological speculation or by Hellenistic traditions 
connected with the veneration of astral deities. 

Also associated with these observances was a program of strict self- 
discipline, adopted most likely in order to subdue the flesh, the lower 
side of one’s human nature, and to help induce mystical experiences. 
The author alludes disparagingly to this program in 2.23 as tamevo- 
gpoodvn® and agerdia cópotoc. He complains that, despite the claims 
of its practitioners to wisdom, the program is in fact ineffective, even 
counterproductive, and that in origin it is not divine but is predicated 
upon merely human standards. The content of the philosophy's 
“humility and severity to the body" was expressed in the form of reg- 
ulations (tà S6ypoto or tà Evraamnore: 2.14, 20-22) to which one sub- 
mits by abstaining from certain food and drink, and perhaps also 
from other perceived sources of impurity, either altogether or for cer- 
tain intervals of time (perhaps coinciding with or in preparation for 
the special days mentioned above). These regulations almost certainly 
had some basis in the commands of the Mosaic law, especially those 
relating to the maintenance of physical and ritual purity. Ap- 


6 Josef Gewiess, “Die apologetische Methode des Apostels Paulus gegen die 
Irrlehre in Kolossä,” Bibel und Leben 3 (1962) 259-260; R.S. Barbour, “Salvation and 
Cosmology: The Setting of the Epistle to the Colossians,” $77 20 (1967) 257-271; 
Günther Bornkamm, “The Heresy of Colossians,” in Francis and Meeks, Conflict, 
123-145; Martin, Colosstans, 13-14; Lars Hartman, “Humble and Confident: On the 
So-Called Philosophers in Colossians,” ST 49 (1995) 29-35. 

65 This term could encompass a broad range of ascetic practices and was often as- 
sociated with the pursuit of revelatory experiences; see Fred O. Francis, “Humility 
and Angelic Worship in Col. 2.18,” in Francis and Mecks, Conflict, 167-171; 
O’Brien, Colossians, 142; Lona, Eschatologie, 200-203; Sappington, Revelation, 150-153; 
Dunn, “Colossian Philosophy,” 171, 175-176. 

5$ Cf. rAnopovii tig capkóc in 2.23; the regulations of the philosophy are supposed 
to be of value in checking this, though the Get presents certain difficulties; on the 
many possible translations see the commentaries, also below, p. 179, n. 192. 

67 Sóypata refer to Torah regulations in III Maccabees 1.3, IV Maccabees 10.2; 
Sibylline Oracles 3.656; Philo, Legum Allegoriae 1.54-55, De Gigantibus 52 (cf. De Vita Con- 
templatwa 26-27); Josephus, Antiquitates Fudatcae 15.136, Contra Apionem 1.42; Ephesians 
2.15; cf. Acts 16.4 (in connection with the decree of the Jerusalem council; cf. nn. 100- 
101 below); TDNT 2.230-232; Lohse, Colossians, 110, n. 114. The term, of course, 
could refer to religious and/or philosophic statutes of pagan origin; the disciples of 
Pythagoras, for instance, preserve the teachings of the master as though they were “di- 
vine dogmas” (&wxguAdttew ag Beia Sóypata): Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagora 18.82. 

68 The restrictions regarding food most likely refer to Torah commands such as 
Leviticus 11.1-23, Deuteronomy 14.4-21. Rules regarding drink might be based 
upon passages like Leviticus 10.9, 11.34, 36, 38, Numbers 6.3, Judges 13.4, T 
Samuel 1.11, Jeremiah 35.6 (cf. Luke 1.15, 7.33, 22.18), and/or prohibitions against 
consuming blood like Leviticus 17.10-14 (cf. Acts 15.20). The commands of 2.21 re- 
garding touch may refer to foods and liquids, or perhaps also to physical contact 
with sources of impurity such as those indicated in Leviticus 5.2-3, 7.19, 21, 11.8, 
24-28, 36, 12.2, 15.5-27, 18.19, 20.18, Numbers 4.15, 19.21-22, 31.19. 
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parently, other, more ascetically rigorous requirements were added 
to these Torah regulations, a phenomenon for which there is prece- 
dence in some circles of Second Temple Judaism.® The errorists 
may have additionally postulated some angelic agency for the trans- 
mission of these ddypata.”° They also seem to have practiced a rite 
they termed “circumcision” — perhaps not a physical circumcision, 
but a series of initiatory or prefatory actions designed to strip away 
one's fleshly nature.”! 

It comes as no surprise that religious objectives of this kind would 
have fostered contention, both within the ranks of the opposition 
and between the opposition per se and those Christians (like the au- 
thor) who repudiated its teachings. The errorists viewed themselves 
as a spiritual elite, and no doubt competition arose as to the rigor of 
self-discipline and cultic observance, and as to the quality and quan- 
tity of mystical experiences. In the letter we read of individuals who 
are “vainly puffed up," seeking to “judge” and “disqualify” others on 
the grounds of such criteria.”? The author, for his part, condemns 
this all as degenerate “human” behavior. The regulations and obser- 
vances, with their focus on controlling the flesh and placating inter- 
mediary beings, represent merely human inventions and human 
concerns which can lay no valid claim to revealing God's will. The 
errorists, says Paul, rely too much on their own religious experiences 
and achievements, overlooking the full soteriological significance of 
what God has achieved in Christ and what one experiences by being 


© Sappington (Revelation, 63-70) explores the milieu of such a phenomenon in 
terms of Jewish apocalypticism; cf. AJ.M. Wedderburn, The Reasons for Romans 
(SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1989) 33-34, who documents extra-legal ascetic 
practices in apo deum more generally. For special DUET rules regarding lig- 
uids among the Essenes see Geza Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective 
(London: Collins, 1977) 95-96; Michael Newton, The Concept of Purity at Qumran and 
in the Letters of Paul (SNTSMS 53; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985) 
25-26. 

? Sappington, Revelation, 218-219; cf. Johann Michl, “Engel II (jüdisch)" RAC 5 
(1962) 60-97. Some Hellenistic Jews and Christians assigned to angels a role as 
agents in the imparting of the Mosaic law: O’Brien, Colossians, xxxiii; cf. Deutero- 
nomy 33.2, Psalms 68.17, I Enoch 60, Jubilees 2.2 ff., Acts 7.30, 38, 53, Galatians 
3.19, Hebrews 2.2. 

"The discussion in Colossians 2.11 of a circumcision accomplished “without 
hands” implies contrast with a circumcision that is deemed to be earthly or unspiri- 
tual in nature (cf. 2.13, 3.11); cf. Lohse, Colossians, 101-103; George B. Caird, Paul's 
Letters from Prison (New Clarendon Bible; London: Oxford University Press, 1976) 
162-164; F.F. Bruce, The Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984) 103-104; Wedderburn, Theology, 51; L. 
William Countryman, Dirt, Greed, and Sex: Sexual Ethics in the New Testament and Their 
Implications for Today (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 51-52; Dunn, “Colossian 
Philosophy,” 160-162. 

7 Note the use of present imperatives in 2.16 (kptwwétm) and 18 (kata- 
BpaBevéta). 
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“in Christ" and “with Christ." The religion being observed by the 
philosophy was tied too closely to the created world and its stan- 
dards, and not closely enough to the one in whom, through whom, 
and for whom God created all things (1.16). In contrast to their pro- 
gram, the author promotes cooperative virtues that help to unify the 
church as the body of Christ. 

This raises the problem of understanding the place of Christ in 
the belief system of the philosophy. The manner of the letter’s argu- 
mentation in 2.8 suggests that neither Paul nor the Colossians take it 
as self-evident that the opposition’s “tradition” is not Christian, rais- 
ing the possibility that the errorists presented their teachings as such, 
or at least as compatible with certain Christian principles. Indeed, 
the author apparently found it necessary to state explicitly for his 
readers the apostolic opinion that the philosophy was not in fact “in 
accord with Christ,” but rather “in accord with the elements of the 
cosmos,” in order to remove any misunderstanding. It is probable 
that the opponents regarded “fullness” (nÀfpopo) as a sort of techni- 
cal term for the aggregate of divine powers through which one could 
seek access to God (1.19, 2.9).”* Apparently, their cognizance of full- 
ness and cosmic forces did not necessarily exclude some version of 
faith in Christ as a divine being. An “irreducible fact,” as Fred 
Francis writes, is “that the writer never explicitly identifies for attack 
any specific christological position of the opponents.”” It is possible, 
then, that they did not perceive of themselves as enemies of the 
Christian movement.” This created a grave predicament for the au- 
thor, though, insofar as the philosophy’s pursuit of “higher” and dif- 
ferent venues to deity brought the significance of faith in Christ into 
question, compromising Christ’s role in salvation history and the suf- 
ficiency of God’s power and grace as realized in him. While the er- 
rorists may not have disputed Christ’s divine sonship or his unique 
role in creation," from the author's perspective their religious teach- 


73 Yates, “Reappraisal,” 114. 

74 For the use of the nAnp stem in Colossians see below, p. 66, n. 79. Also, nAno- 
povi in 2.23 may represent a word-play on that stem. 

5 Fred O. Francis, “The Christological Argument of Colossians,” God's Christ and 
His Pe Studies in Honor of Nils A. Dahl (ed. Wayne A. Meeks and Jacob Jervell; 
Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1977) 204. 

76 Lohse, Colossians, 3: “...adherents of this teaching, as well as members of the 
community who paid attention to them, presumably supposed that this ‘philosophy’ 
could very easily be united with Christian faith.” This suggests some of the vagaries 
of defining “Christian faith” in this sort of context. 

7 Sappington, Revelation, 175-176: “Our survey of...polemical and expositional 
texts uncovered nothing to suggest that the errorists demed Christ’s supreme role in 
creation, for statements as to his role in creation occur at no point subsequent to the 
hymn of 1.15-20. Also, when Christ’s position as head over the spiritual forces is 
mentioned (2.9), the context has to do with the greatness of his redemption for those 
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ings entail a serious misunderstanding of the soteriological and 
moral implications of Christian existence.”® Conversely, we would 
certainly expect the author to have assumed a much stronger polem- 
ical position, avoiding positive statements regarding the recipients’ 
status such as those in 1.3-8, had the philosophy been a non- 
Christian movement that posed the threat of apostasy to the 
Colossian churches.” 

Features such as those discussed above invite comparison with a 
myriad of religious and philosophic movements known to students of 
antiquity. Literally dozens of hypotheses have been formulated re- 
garding the identity of the Colossian philosophy in the history of 
scholarship, a fact that suggests the improbability of our ever deriv- 
ing any definite solution to this problem of identification.9 Some 
critics, for example, have held up the theology of the Essene com- 
munity at Qumran for comparison?! Martin Dibelius, in contrast, 
argued forcefully that the philosophy was best interpreted as a type 
of pagan mystery cult, exhibiting little or no Jewish influence.® 
He and others have also endeavored to unearth the gnostic or (bet- 
ter) proto-gnostic presuppositions of the errorists. Eduard 
Schweizer submitted yet another option, positing some kind of mys- 
tery rite whose belief system was shaped by Jewish Pythago- 


who are ‘in Christ.’ So it seems that teaching as to Christ's headship functions to 
undergird Paul's soteriological argument, without necessarily implying that the er- 
rorists explicitly denigrated the position of Christ by viewing him simply as one of 
many spiritual powers." 

78 Perhaps they relegated Christ's role to that of only a partial revelation of God: 
Lähnemann, Kolosserbrief, 117. 

8 That the opposition is Christian in nature cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, 98-113; 
Percy, Probleme, 142; Francis, “Humility,” 183-184; Hooker, “False Teachers,” 319; 
Schweizer, Colossians, 133; Lindemann, Kolosserbrief, 82; Pokorny, Colossians, 113-120; 
Yates, Colossians, 56-58; Hartman, “Humble and Confident,” 35-39. 

80 John J. Gunther, St. Pauls 's Opponents and Their Background: A Study of Apocalyptic 
and Jewish Sectarian Teachings (NovTSup 35; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1973) 3-4. For a cri- 
tique of the whole enterprise see Wayne A. Meeks, “ “To Walk Worthily of the 
Lord’: Moral Formation in the Pauline School Exemplified by the Letter to 
Colossians,” Hermes and Athena: Biblical Exegesis and Philosophical Theology (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1993) 37-38. 

8! Lightfoot, Colossians, 71-111, 347-417; W.D. Davies, “Paul and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Flesh and Spirit,” The Scrolls and the New Testament (ed. Krister Stendahl; New 
York: Harper, 1957) 166-169; for a different assessment cf. Edwin M. Yamauchi, 
“Sectarian Parallels: Qumran and Colossae,” BSac 121 (1964) 141-152. 

82 Martin Dibelius, “The Isis Initiation in Apuleius and Related Initiatory Rites,” 
in Francis and Meeks, Conflict, 61-121. 

83 Bornkamm, “Heresy,” 123-145; Hans-Martin Schenke, “Der Widerstreit gnos- 
tischer und kirchlicher Christologie im Spiegel des Kolosserbriefes,” ZTK 61 (1964) 
391-403; Roy Yates, “Colossians and Gnosis,” FSNT 27 (1986) 49-68; ; Jarl Fossum, 
“Colossians 1.15-18a in the Light of Jewish Mysticism and Gnosticism,” NTS 35 
(1989) 183-201; Michael Goulder, “Colossians and Barbelo," MTS 41 (1995) 601- 
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reanism.** More recently, Richard DeMaris has postulated for the 
Colossian philosophy a movement whose thought is “recognizably 
Middle Platonic” while embodying “a Jewish outlook.”® 

Taking these and numerous other possibilities into consideration, 
however, the position developed by Fred Francis and those who 
have followed his line of interpretation seems to present the best 
case.® These writers contend that the Colossian error “was strongly 
oriented toward the ascetic-mystical piety of Jewish apocalyp- 
ticism,”®’ as exhibited in Hellenistic Jewish texts such as First and 
Second Enoch, Fourth Ezra, and Second and Third Baruch. An ex- 
planation like this would help to account not only for the distinctive- 
ly Jewish contours of the philosophy, which seem to be foundational 
for its religious identity, but also for the sort of specific cosmological, 
mystical, and ascetic tendencies just outlined.® In this case, the fre- 
quently noted emphasis of the text on the divine blessings and soteri- 
ological status already achieved for the readers — the “realized” es- 
chatology of Colossians — may be interpreted as a result of the 
author’s efforts to contest and downplay the apocalyptic perspectives 
that informed the cultic-ascetic praxis of the opposition.® 

As correct as this general line of inquiry in scholarship seems to 
be, it in fact associates the Colossian philosophy with a fairly wide- 
ranging set of religious phenomena and forms of expression. Con- 
sequently, some critics have attempted to extend observations of the 
sort made above by examining the evidence in comparison 
with a more specifically defined religious movement of antiquity. 
F.F. Bruce, to name one, concentrated on the texts of Merkabah 
mysticism for comparative data, though in most instances these ma- 
terials originate from centuries later than the probable date that 
Colossians was written.” Another possibility that warrants attention 
has to do with the Elchasaite traditions.?! While, from an historical 


** Schweizer, Colossians, 131-133, and s.v. Pythagoras. 
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vantage point, it is impossible that the errorists at Colossae actually 
were Elchasaites (the latter movement began no earlier than about 
100 An), the teachings and practices of this Jewish-Christian sect pre- 
sent the most instructive parallels to what we encounter in the 
polemic of Colossians, and they exemplify the type of syncretic de- 
velopments that could occur within a single, distinct religious group 
during this time in the Mediterranean world. 

As for the particulars, we know that Elchasai was a Jewish 
prophet with apocalyptic leanings who was active in Syria and/or 
Parthia during the first decades of the second century AD.?? Our pri- 
mary informant on the religious movement founded by this charis- 
matic figure lived some one hundred years later, namely, 
Hippolytus, who critiques the Elchasaites especially in book nine of 
his Refutatio Omnium Haeresium.°? There Hippolytus assails both a cer- 
tain Alcibiades of Apamea, a Syrian-born leader of the movement in 
Rome, as well as the contents of a certain book of Elchasai, which is 
apparently cited on several occasions.” Hippolytus’ account portrays 
the Elchasaites as a Jewish-Christian heretical sect and proselytizing 
movement whose teachings (d1dacKaAia) had been promulgated 
"throughout the entire world." Adherents were directed to comport 
themselves in accordance with Torah regulations, including the laws 
concerning Sabbath observance? and circumcision. These directives 
were in some manner mingled with practices borrowed from certain 
pagan traditions, especially those associated with Neopythagorean 
philosophy. The religious orientation of the Elchasaites relied on 
revelatory visions and esoteric “mysteries,” which were mediated by 
angels and included predictions of an imminent eschatological con- 
flict. The tradents of the sect tied these mystical experiences to a 
program of ascetic discipline (which Hippolytus condemns as vain 
and pretended) and a fascination with astrological speculation. The 
special puotipia are “handed down” (napadidoo8a1) to “worthy stu- 
dents,” who guard them from outsiders. In his reaction to the hereti- 
cal traditions, Hippolytus admits his astonishment at the “force of 


Penguin, 1970) 195-196; Bornkamm, “Heresy,” 132-133; Martin, Colossians, 14; 
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words" (öbvanız tv Adywv) behind them, though he contends that 
this is nothing but the “invention of a puffed-up heart” (Enivora re- 
gvor1mpévns Kapdiac) and the whole program is a hoax. 

From its inception, apparently, Elchasaitism was also a Christian 
movement in some sense, though church leaders took objection to 
certain adoptionist features of its christology, which included also 
theories about numerous reincarnations of Jesus. Also objectionable 
were Elchasaite baptismal practices, particularly the administration 
of a second baptism in order to obtain remission of certain sins. 
Participants were to invoke seven "witnesses," including certain ele- 
ments such as earth, water, and salt. Evidently, Alcibiades even pre- 
scribed for some followers (such as those possessed of demons) a reg- 
imen of forty baptisms in seven days. Such rites needed to be 
observed cautiously, though; Elchasaites believed in “the power of 
the days" on which one should not be baptized, or indeed com- 
mence work of any kind (cf. Colossians 2.11-17, with its instruction 
on baptism, days, and power). Finally, Gerd Luedemann hypothe- 
sizes that “anti-Paulinism had been a traditional constituent element 
of Elkesaite doctrine."99 This animosity towards Paul and Pauline 
Christianity would have been due, at least in part, to the apostle's 
perceived abandonment of his Jewish identity, as evident particular- 
ly in his refusal to impose Torah-obedience upon his gentile con- 
verts. If the errorists at Colossae similarly placed special value on 
membership in the Jewish covenant and allegiance to Jewish tradi- 
tions,” then comments in the letter such as those located in 1.27, 
3.11, and 4.11, together with the author's basic emphasis on the uni- 
versal character of the Pauline gospel, would have possessed a rele- 
vant polemical point. 

The New Testament itself indicates the likelihood of just such a 
confrontation in the early church. There is an abundance of evi- 
dence from early Christian texts that gentile Christianity, and Paul- 
ine Christianity in particular, came into conflict with certain Jewish- 
Christian movements which sought to require of gentile converts 
certain regulations relating to Torah and/or formal association with 
the Jewish community. Without wishing to connect the Colossian er- 
rorists directly with any one of these other groups, they all may be 
similarly classified under the basic heading of Jewish-Christian mis- 


36 Gerd Luedemann, Opposition to Paul in Jewish Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1989) 138, cf. 129-139. 
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sionary movements of the late first and early second centuries ap. 
Paul’s opponents at Galatia and Philippi, for instance, would appear 
to belong to this general category.” Also, the “weak” at Rome may 
constitute a distinct group of Jewish Christians who observe special 
days, abstain from certain food and drink, and are criticized by the 
apostle for passing judgment on the “strong,” that is, gentile 
Christians with whose position Paul aligns himself. Acts 15 also fur- 
nishes relevant comparative information. Here Luke depicts a 
Jewish-Christian movement, whose membership includes some ex- 
Pharisees (verse 5), which both upheld Jewish purity rules and sought 
to impose a modified purity code (similar in details to versions of the 
so-called Noachite laws)! upon gentile converts. The regulations 
being repudiated in Colossians 2.21 could represent a comparable 
type of code in terms of content and function; see Acts 15.20, 29, 
and 21.25.10! 

It would appear, then, that the Colossian philosophy advocated a 
form of Jewish-Christian religious observance that was similar both 
as a whole and in numerous details to Elchasaitism, which began to 
develop as a distinct movement some twenty or thirty years later. It 
may not be terribly misleading to refer to this group in Colossae as a 
type of proto-Elchasaitism. This would have been a variety of Jewish 
Christianity that set its beliefs and practices within a more specula- 
tive and mystical framework than most contemporaneous forms of 
Judaism or Christianity, owing in large part to the syncretic nature 
of its interaction with the pagan host culture.!? The basis of the op- 
ponents’ religious claims and values was not Torah-obedience per 
se, or belief in Christ per se, though both of these elements are pre- 
sent, but rather the esoteric wisdom revealed to them in visions and 
mystical experiences. 

The response of the writer of Colossians to this threat, interesting- 
ly enough, grounds itself in the traditional Jewish-Christian theology 


38 See esp. Galatians 2.12, 4.10, 17, 5.2-12, 6.12-13, Philippians 3.1-4.1. 
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of the so-called Christ Hymn of 1.15-20, the contents of which in- 
form the principal soteriological affirmations of the epistle.!°? Here 
the reader finds ascribed to Christ a number of qualities ordinarily 
attributed in Hellenistic Jewish circles to divine sophia or logos. In the 
mythology of the hymn, Christ is, in effect, God’s wisdom, as the 
fullness of deity dwells in him.! Most critical for the letter's argu- 
ment is the claim that Christ is the “head” of all cosmic or interme- 
diary powers and is “preeminent” (xpwtedwv) in all things. Having 
disarmed and subjected these powers, he sustains and upholds their 
very existence. Consequently, these powers are unable to thwart 
God's plan of forgiveness and redemption for those who are “in 
Christ" or to hold sway over them by imposing "regulations." The 
victory of God, achieved through Christ's death and resurrection, is 
completely sufficient to ensure the salvation of all those who have 
been baptized, apart from special revelatory experiences and any as- 
cetic-cultic program associated with them. 

God's saving purpose in Christ, then, has already been revealed 
through the gospel, the mystery that Paul proclaims to all who will 
accept it. As the author maintains, the Colossian Christians have al- 
ready been saved from their previous predicament of sin and idola- 
try and raised to a new life with Christ through faith in the power of 
God (2.12). Because they are in Christ, they already have full access 
to all the treasures of divine wisdom and knowledge (2.3), and it is 
therefore only in Christ that they can grow in such knowledge. Thus 
they must aspire not to the realm of the created world, the realm as- 
sociated with the “elements” of the world, but to the realm above, 
where Christ is, and fix their thoughts there, so that they might com- 
port themselves in a fashion that reflects their new identity. The let- 
ter shows that this new mode of existence, this “new human nature” 
(3.9-10) is above all distinguished by thanksgiving to God, love for 
one another, and resistance to anything that is not centered on 
Christ. The substance of the letter's ethic in this regard, like its sote- 
riology, draws from the theology of Hellenistic Judaism, mediated by 
the traditions of the Pauline churches. According to the author's 
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argument, it is only by allowing this sort of calling to take shape in 
their own lives that the recipients can hope to be presented as “ma- 
ture" or “blameless” (téAe0¢) when they are ultimately revealed with 
Christ in glory (1.28, 3.4, 4.12). A major concern for the author, 
then, presents itself in the form of a wide-ranging plea for the read- 
ers to embrace a certain moral agenda that is consistent with their 
theological affirmations and for them to realize this agenda concrete- 
ly as a manifestation of their new status and of Christ’s lordship in 
the world. 


Moral Exhortation in Colosstans: Some Formal Considerations 


A basic task for the present investigation of Colossians is to address 
the issue of how the author has designed this’moral appeal and to 
identify the ideas and methods that would have made the letter ef- 
fective in communicating its message to a Hellenistic audience. We 
may begin this study with some preliminary remarks regarding the 
formal characteristics of the text itself that are pertinent to explicat- 
ing the nature of the author’s message. These remarks will be useful 
both as a demonstration that moral exhortation is indeed a central 
concern for the letter-writer and as a means of exposing some of the 
characteristic features of the epistle’s moral appeal. 

First, we note that the author of Colossians frequently speaks the 
language of exhortation as it would have been known to his contem- 
poraries, exhibiting an active concern for the readers’ moral welfare. 
To illustrate: in the epistle, Paul demonstrates a sustained interest in 
the “life” of the Colossian Christians and in the way that they “live” 
(2.20, 3.4, 7). In fact, the scope of his plea extends to all aspects of 
life, encompassing everything that the Colossians might say or do 
(3.17). In a manner consistent with this broad compass, the verb 
nepinateiv figures in the message of the text at a number of promi- 
nent locations, including a centrally placed summarizing statement 
in 2.6-7.1% Presupposed by the use of this term is the idea that 
human existence involves a sort of journey through which one walks 
or conducts oneself, an ongoing trek whose nature and destination 
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depend upon the choice of one path over another.'” Life, then, ex- 
hibits a certain unity of direction and purpose, and one's path corre- 
sponds to one's personal and self-chosen identity.? So when the au- 
thor exhorts the readers to “walk in Christ” the reference is to the 
entire way in which they have and will conduct themselves. 
Similarly, the author calls upon them to behave wisely in their inter- 
actions with “outsiders” (4.5), and prays to God that their wisdom 
may manifest itself in good deeds that are worthy of “the Lord" and 
fully pleasing to him (1.10). The repeated reference in the letter to 
"the Lord" also implies a certain specific variety of obedience on the 
part of believers to Christ, their heavenly master, which relates as 
well to how they conduct themselves vis-à-vis one another (see espe- 
cially the household code). While the moral appeal of the letter- 
writer is indeed Christ-centered, his expectation is that the conduct 
of the addressees will at the same time conform with what is general- 
ly deemed to be “fitting,” “acceptable,” and “fair” (3.18, 20, 4.1).!!9 
All this would contrast with their previous way of life, before the 
moral transformation associated with being “in Christ." This former 
mode of existence was marred by degrading and ungodly vices (3.5- 
8), evil works and practices (1.21, 3.9), and “transgressions” (2.13).!!! 
The Colossians were, in truth, morally *dead" (2.13). 

The author's interest in Christian comportment finds expression 
moreover in language that pertains to the moral instruction of the 
Colossian community, both past and present.!'? The letter-writer al- 
ludes positively to the manner in which they “learned,” “received,” 
and "were taught" the gospel (1.7, 2.6-7).? In his own proclama- 
tion, Paul himself admonishes and teaches all people *in all wisdom" 
(1.28), and entreats the members of the Colossian congregations to 
do likewise among themselves (3.16).!!* One of the main objectives 
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for the Pauline mission, as it works with the members of all the apos- 
tle’s churches, is to “encourage their hearts” — to strengthen the 
inner self of each person, the source of one’s will, emotion, and un- 
derstanding.!!? Paul's desire is that they all might come to full con- 
viction regarding their insight for understanding the mystery of God, 
which is Christ in their midst, Christ, who is their life (2.2, cf. 3.3-4, 
4.8). This all contributes to their ongoing “growth” in Christ, one of 
the letter’s central themes (1.6, 10, 23, 2.7, 19). 

In addition to the employment of terms and ideas associated with 
moral conduct and guidance, we detect in the letter a significant 
amount of “prescriptive” speech, an essential feature of any sort of 
exhortation, which involves the utilization of imperatives as well as 
other grammatical constructions that possess an imperatival function 
of some kind.'!® The prescriptive character of Colossians is indicated 
by the large number of both direct commands issued with impera- 
tives as well as various complementary or surrogate commands.!!” 
The reader of the epistle is confronted with approximately thirty im- 
peratives of different types (second and third person plural, present 
and aorist). Their impact is intensified somewhat inasmuch as the 
imperatives are concentrated in a 61-verse section of the text, 2.6- 
4.18, which constitutes about the last two-thirds of the letter.!!® 
Furthermore, many of these imperatives are buttressed by subordi- 
nate participles, which supplement and expand their commands.!!? 
There are also several instances where the grammar of a sentence 
requires that an imperative be supplied.'? Equally vital to the au- 
thor's address are numerous indirect appeals of various kinds. These 
are conveyed through devices such as prayer reports (both thanks- 
giving and intercessory prayers: 1.4, 6, 9-11, 4.12), conditional sen- 
tences (1.23), biographical statements (2.2, 4), doctrinal reminders 
(for example, 2.13), rhetorical question (2.20), and ridicule of the op- 
ponents’ commands (2.21). All of these formulations in one way or 
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another convey the author’s value judgments, indicating to the read- 
er what sorts of moral behavior are commended and what sorts are 
not. They may also reveal certain reasons, principles, or motivations 
for the moral conduct that is directly called for elsewhere.'?! The 
total effect of these exhortatory features not only lends to the letter 
its prescriptive tone, but contributes also in a particular manner to 
the persona of Paul as the author, his perceived authority and moral 
concern. 

On its own, of course, the observation that Colossians makes sig- 
nificant use of imperatives and imperatival surrogates says little 
about the moral constitution of our text. When the character of the 
larger units in which these verbal forms occur is taken into account, 
though, a clearer picture emerges with regard to the author’s ethics. 
We see that the letter’s thirty or so imperatives are employed espe- 
cially in one or more of three literary forms, all of which represent 
basic sub-genres in antiquity for structuring moral directives. These 
forms are the gnomic saying, the listing of virtues and vices, and the 
Haustafel, or table of household duties.!?? These forms can be found 
in all sorts of paraenetic literature of the Hellenistic era, including 
the moral exhortation of popular philosophy. Some brief comments 
on each of these exhortatory forms are in order. 

To begin with, there is something on the order of twenty-two 
maxims in the letter, all concentrated in the thirty-one verses be- 
tween 3.1 and 4.6.!23 The gnomic style was most appropriate and 
highly effective in ancient moral exhortation for a number of rea- 
sons. Gnomic utterances, like our author's ti tpooevxfi npookap- 
tepeite (“persevere in prayer": 4.2a), are short, striking, and memo- 
rable, sometimes profiting from certain poetic devices like (as in this 
case) alliteration.?* They often possess, additionally, a traditional 
aura, particularly insofar as they tend to present themselves as au- 
thoritative moral commands or moral conclusions that express the 
tried-and-true insight of past generations and common human expe- 
rience. Indeed, the concepts of gnomic wisdom are commonly pred- 
icated upon shared cultural norms and customs and serve as vehicles 
for their preservation. The purveyors of maxims, however, do not 
merely create accessible expressions of conventional perspicacity; 
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they also strive to influence moral choice by recommending for con- 
sideration certain reliable moral paradigms or rules that can inform 
the outlook of those who use and learn from them.!® As befits its 
Pauline pseudonym and moral heritage, the gnomic formulations of 
Colossians appear to be indebted in particular to the practical wis- 
dom of Hellenistic Judaism.!”6 

Another literary form that is practically ubiquitous in the popular 
moral discourse of the time is the listing of virtues and/or vices.'”” 
The application of such lists within an admonitory context repre- 
sented a facet of the broader philosophic quest to interpret virtue 
and to analyze its constituent elements so as to assist the pursuit of 
an exemplary life.?? Their usage presupposed also the prevalent 
idea, mentioned earlier, that human flourishing relies upon an indi- 
vidual’s decision to walk in one path or another, and that one’s con- 
duct will be consistent with that decision. The cataloguing of virtues 
and vices boils the decision down to the most unequivocal options. 
The enumeration of the key moral aspects or signposts of these “two 
ways” in life not only serves a descriptive and explanatory task but 
also highlights the sharp contrast between choices.!?? 

In an early Christian context, the decision to opt for a life of 
virtue over a life of vice would be ordinarily presented with clear al- 
lusions to the turning-point represented by baptism, the movement’s 
initiatory rite, and the profound moral impact it was perceived to 
have on the participant.'3° Christians often set the choice for baptism 
within the framework of eschatological judgment as well, which 
serves as a motivation and an indication of the final destination of 
one’s path, as determined by God (see Colossians 3.6, cf. 3.4, 13, 
24).'3! Becoming a Christian meant assuming a new order of human 
existence that capacitated the virtuous life. Thus Paul can speak to 
the readers of their “stripping off the old human being” and “putting 
to death” the “members” of one’s body that are “on the earth,” that 
is, the vices that corrupted their former selves, such as sexual im- 


15 Wilson, Love, 11-24, 200-212. 

126 Cf. Wilson, Love, 91 ff., 149 ff. 

127 For overview and bibliography see John T. Fitzgerald, “Virtue/Vice Lists,” 
ABD 6 (1992) 857-859. 

128 Wilson, Mysteries, 42-59, with references. 

129 On “Two Ways" instruction see Wilson, Mysteries, 41, 185, with references, to 
which add Willy Rordorf, “Un Chapitre d'Ethique Judéo-Chrétienne: Les Deux 
Voies," RSR 60 (1972) 109-128. On the "ethical dualism" presupposed by such lists 
see Siegfried Wibbing, Die Tugund- und Lasterkataloge im Neuen Testament und thre 
Traditionsgeschichte unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Qumran-Texte (Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1959) 61 ff. 

13? Meeks, Urban Christians, 150-157. 

13t O’Brien, Colossians, 180; Pokorny, Colossians, 163. 
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morality and idolatry (3.5, 9). He then exhorts them to “put on” the 
new human being and along with it certain Christ-like virtues that 
are appropriate to their new status as the elect of God, such as 
mercy and endurance (3.10, 12). Some commentators believe that 
here the author is involved in the ethical interpretation and cate- 
chetical application of the actual disrobing and reclothing associated 
with the rite of baptism, as well as with certain oaths that may have 
been part of that ritual.!? Looking at the individual virtues and vices 
mentioned in Colossians 3.5, 8, and 12, however, we notice that the 
lion’s share of items would have been at home in a non-Christian 
setting as well, indicating something of the cross-cultural nature of 
the author's counsel.!?? So while the lists must have been of use in 
delineating moral boundaries peculiar to Christian existence, re- 
minding the readers of the moral commitment they incurred in bap- 
tism, the elements of the sort of life depicted would have simultane- 
ously won widespread approval, most of all from people interested in 
moral philosophy. '** 

Another prevalent strategy for articulating moral obligations in 
the Hellenistic era that occurs in Colossians, and one that has been 
the subject of abundant scholarly attention, is the so-called 
Haustafel.! This form also makes use of lists, though in this case it is 
lists of moral “duties” appropriate to different members of the 
household, especially as they relate to other members of the house- 
hold. In its Greco-Roman origins, this sort of domestic code was re- 
lated both to the common philosophic topos xepi oikovoniag and to 
the discussions of kaĝńxkovta such as we read especially in Stoic liter- 
ature. Like the cataloguing of virtues and vices, the substance and 
tone of the Haustafel in Colossians 3.18-4.1 would have been at home 
in the pagan culture of the time, though its most immediate parallels 
belong to the Greek literature of Second Temple Judaism, which 
had already appropriated such formulations for its own instructional 
and apologetic purposes; see, for example, Josephus, Contra Apionem 
2.190-219; Philo, Hypothetica 8.7.1-20; Pseudo-Phocylides, Sentences 


132 Cf. below, pp. 115-124. 

133 Cf. below, pp. 104-109. 

13t The modifications or distinctions evident in Christian lists such as those found 
in Colossians as compared with pagan models are due to the influence of 
Hellenistic-Jewish theology, through which they may in fact have been mediated; 
see Siegfried Schulz, JVeutestamentliche Ethik (Zürcher Grundrisse zur Bibel; Zürich: 
Theologischer Verlag, 1987) 560-571; Wolfgang Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote in 
der paulinischen Paränese: Ein Beitrag zur neutestamentlichen Ethik (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 
1961) 187-210. 

135 For overview and bibliography see Peter Fiedler, “Haustafel,” RAC 13 (1986) 
1063-1073; David L. Balch, “Household Codes,” Greco-Roman Literature and the New 
Testament (ed. David E. Aune; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 25-50. 
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175-227.'?6 Such recommendations as we find in the Colossian table 
followed a well-established blueprint for achieving harmony and 
decorum in the household. The extensive use of imperatives and 
gnomes underscores the exhortatory nature of the passage. The au- 
thor calls upon wives in the audience to be subject to their husbands, 
for husbands to love their wives, for children to obey their parents, 
and for fathers not to provoke their children "lest they become dis- 
couraged” (3.21). The longest single section within the table address- 
es slaves (3.22-25): they ought, says Paul, to obey their lords “in the 
flesh" with sincerity and in fear of the Lord, confident in the divine 
inheritance they will receive. Finally, masters should grant to their 
slaves what is just and fair, in the knowledge that they themselves 
have a Lord in heaven. Notably, the Colossian Christians are here 
instructed according to patterns of behavior as members of conven- 
tional social classes.!?' The application of the household code reflects 
the theological presupposition that the Colossians' new life in Christ 
must be conducted within the framework of existing natural and so- 
cial orders, and specifies how it is to do so.!*? The lordship of Christ, 
a key theme for the letter, which is expressed primarily in cosmolog- 
ical and soteriological terms, extends here to daily family relation- 
ships.!?? 

Furthermore, exhortation tailored for specific social groups and 
their respective obligations speaks to the necessity, often felt in the 
ancient moral literature, for specialized or personalized instruction, 
as the teacher demonstrates an awareness of the distinct needs of the 
audience being addressed. What special motives the author of 
Colossians may have had in mind when incorporating this code into 


136 See Wilson, Mysteries, 7-8, 119 ff. For analysis of the passage in Colossians see 
the commentaries, also Marlis Gielen, Tradition und Theologie neutestamentlicher Haus- 
tafelethik: Ein Beitrag zur Frage eine christlichen Auseinandersetzung mit gesellschaftlichen Normen 
(BBB 75; Frankfurt am Main: Hain, 1990) 105-203. 

137 On the inclusion of wives, children, and slaves in the discussion of obligations, 
and the moral and social implications of such inclusion, see Franz Laub, 
“Sozialgeschichtlicher Hintergrund und ekklesiologische Relevanz der neutesta- 
mentlich-frühchristlichen Haus- und Gemeinde-Tafelparänese — ein Beitrag zur 
Soziologie des Frühchristentums," MTZ 37 (1986) 249-271. 

138 Cf. Pokorny, Colossians, 178: “The life of Christians takes place prior to the un- 
veiling of the true life with Christ in God. The Christian lives his or her life in the 
old world. The believers' missions-oriented, apologetic accommodation to the world 
around them is not maintained with the intention of immortalizing tbe existing soci- 
etal order. It is to demonstrate that in their otherness Christians do not threaten 
their fellow citizens. It is not merely an apologetic motif. This kind of communica- 
tion with the world around is essentially part of the gospel." 

133 Of. James E. Crouch, The Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haustafel (FRLANT 
2.109; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972) 145-146. 

140 See below, pp. 54-55, 59. 
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the epistle are still a matter of scholarly conjecture. Many critics 
posit an apologetic function for the Haustafel, insofar as the letter- 
writer seems to defend the church against real or potential charges 
that as an institution it promotes antisocial attitudes and poses a 
threat to public order. Conceivably a missionary objective could 
have been linked secondarily with this function (cf. 4.3-6). It is also 
possible to detect a polemical thrust here. The sorts of attitudes rec- 
ommended by the code may have been designed either to correct 
the disruptive impact that the religious practices of the philosophy 
were having on the community, or simply to counter the indiffer- 
ence of its proponents to such matters. 


Moral Training and Epistolary Communication 


Another formal factor that is critical for interpreting the moral chal- 
lenge imparted by Colossians has to do with its literary genre, that is, 
the nature and function of the text as an example of ancient episto- 
lary communication. In order to address this issue adequately, we 
need to examine the letter within the context of Hellenistic letter- 
writing more comprehensively. Significantly, the large majority of 
Greco-Roman letters that are characterized by exhortation of the 
sort described above originate from philosophic circles of one kind 
or another, and so it is necessary to begin this aspect of the discus- 
sion with some preliminary remarks about the place of letter-writing 
in the philosophic schools. 

Generally speaking, the tradents of a particular philosophic move- 
ment, whatever it might be, were summoned to adhere to a distinct 
explanation of human purpose which was in some manner counter 
to the prevailing opinions and patterns of society. This meant that 
the way of life plotted by the philosophy’s teachings would often 
prove to be arduous and controversial. It was imperative, therefore, 
that like-minded individuals within the movement maintain contact 
with one another in order to avoid feelings of isolation and the de- 
moralizing effects they might have. This was particularly the case 
when students were separated for a time from their teacher-mentor, 
and so were rendered especially vulnerable. In this situation, the reg- 
ular exchange of information and support through letters and mes- 
sengers was essential to continuing the overall program of personal- 
ized guidance.'*! The employment of letters as part of this program 


*! Stanley K. Stowers, Letter- Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC. 5; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1986) 36-40; cf. Mu ret M. Mitchell, “New Testament Envoys in 
the Context of Greco-Roman Diplomatic and Epistolary Conventions: The Ex- 
ample of Timothy and Titus,” Br 111 (1992) 641-662. 
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of communication was consistent with the prevailing self-under- 
standing of the philosophic groups as institutions that not only pre- 
served a distinct body of teaching but also and especially demon- 
strated how this teaching should inform everyday decision-making. 
In Hellenistic circles, a letter containing moral exhortation would 
have been immediately recognizable as a conventional form of 
philosophic discourse, particularly if it was designed as a plea for the 
audience to adopt or to maintain a particular course of action that 
was of mutual interest to all parties. The written correspondence 
would serve, in part, as a mechanism for strengthening certain vital 
social bonds between the writer and the recipients during trying 
times.!? In this manner the teacher-mentor could continue to shape 
the moral character of the students without being physically present. 
We can see in this light that the central objective of philosophic epis- 
tles is not so much to pass on new doctrines, but to affect the habits 
and disposition of the readers in accordance with teachings and 
models provided by the school. This focus on influencing the moral 
direction of the recipients meant that the philosophic epistolary tra- 
dition exhibited a decidedly persuasive bent, and it comes as no sur- 
prise that the systematic study of epistolary theory during the Greco- 
Roman era by and large came under the auspices of the field of 
rhetoric.!*? 

Ancient epistolary communication, in theory at least, was meant 
to take on a number of predictable features that would aid in fulfill- 
ing these basic objectives. For instance, according to ancient opinion 
a letter-writer ought to present himself as if speaking in person and 
directly to the recipients. An effective letter, by means of its literary 
fiction, should make the writer personally accessible to the readers in 
a manner that would be consistent with their expectations of his or 
her character, as it provides instruction of an individualized na- 
ture.!* In line with this, letters were generally designed to make a 
more immediate, more engaging impact than other forms of written 
communication: ideally they should exhibit the trappings of a real 
speech or conversation.!^5 Insofar as a letter in this manner contains 


142 On exhortation in letters see Wilson, Love, 55, n. 38. 

143 For an overview of the relevant literature see Frank W. Hughes, mi^ Christian 
Rhetoric and 2 Thessalonians [SN TSup 30; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989) 19-5 

144 On this feature, generally known as rapovota, see Heikki en Studien 
zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae B.102.2; Helsinki: Finnischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1956) 38-42; Klaus Thraede, Grundzüge griechisch-rimischer Brieftopik (Zetemata 48; 
München: C.H. Beck, 1970) 52-55, 64, 70-71, 95 ff., 146 ff. 

15 On ópia in letters see Koskenniemi, Studien, 42-47; Thraede, Brieftopik, 83-84, 
152-153, 182-185. 
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an image of its creator, it displays the author’s personal interest in 
the welfare of the readers and the desire to nourish a mutually bene- 
ficial relationship. $ Consequently, epistolary exchanges by and 
large take on a friendly, “philophronetic” tone, and letter-writing in 
general was conceived as a facet and extension of friendship between 
correspondents. On account of the author's bona fide commit- 
ment to the welfare and progress of the readers, therefore, he or she 
will not hesitate to correct, admonish, or rebuke them when neces- 
sary, in order to save them from error. Hence philosophic corre- 
spondence typically balances praise and positive exhortation with 
warnings and negative exhortation, often even within the same let- 
ter.149 


The history of the early church evidences a tradition, established, 
it seems, primarily by the apostle Paul, of letter-writing as an instru- 
ment of moral instruction.'? In adopting this practice early 
Christianity would have resembled a philosophic school. This eccle- 
sial tradition continued after the death of the apostle himself in the 
form of pseudonymous letters,'*? which represented a mode of com- 
munication that was widespread and important in the philosophic 
traditions as well.!5' Composed in the name of famous figures such 
as Socrates or Heraclitus, pseudonymous letters sought to recreate 
vividly the personality of the dead sage, making him accessible as an 
embodiment of the type of philosophic vocation propagated by the 


14 Thraede, Brieftopik, 157-161. 

47 On pidoppévnots in letters see Anne-Marie Guillemin, Pline et la Vie Littéraire de 
son Temps (Collection d'Etudes Latines 4; Paris: Société d'Edition "Les Belles 
Lettres," 1929) 2-56; Koskenniemi, Studien, 35-37; Thraede, Brieflopik, 24-27, 37-38, 
44-45, 65, 72, 125-146; cf. below, p. 62, n. 57. 

148 Benjamin Fiore, The Function of Personal Example in the Socratic and Pastoral Epistles 
(AnBib 105; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1986) 86, n. 27, refers to Cicero, De 
Amicitia 13.44, Ilsetraut Hadot, Seneca und die griechisch-römische Tradition der Seelenleitung 
(Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie 13; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969) 
66; cf. Stowers, Letter- Writing, with the discussion of letters of friendship (pp. 58-70) 
and paraenetic letters (pp. 94-106). 

19 For overviews of early Christian epistolary literature see John L. White, “New 
Testament Epistolary Literature in the Framework of Ancient Epistolography,” 
ANRW 11.25.2 (1984) 1730-1756; David E. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary 
Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1987) 158-225. 

150 Lewis R. Donelson, Pseudepigraphy and Ethical Argument in the Pastoral Epistles 
(HUT 22; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1986) 7-54; David G. Meade, 
Pseudonymity and Canon: An Investigation into the Relationship of Authorship and Authority in 
‚Jewish and Earliest Christian Tradition (WUNT 39; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1986) 116-161; Richard Bauckham, “Pseudo-Apostolic Letters,” JBL 107 
(1988) 469-494. 

BI On the school setting of pseudepigraphical writings see Donelson, 
Pseudepigraphy, 23-42; Fiore, Personal Example, 108-110; M. Luther Stirewalt, Studies in 
Ancient Greek Epistolography (SBLRBS 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993) 20-42; cf. 
Müller, Anfänge, 305-320. 
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movement. This reflects in part the premium that the schools placed 
on personal authority, especially that of the historic founders of their 
movements. For this reason, biographical data, often in memoir 
form, can support the exhortatory purpose of a pseudonymous 
paraenetic letter, illustrating in the sage a fusion of Aöyog and Bios 
achieved according to the movement's distinct ideological commit- 
ments. 5? Pseudonymous letters of this sort want to preserve the mas- 
ter’s teachings and example in written form in such a manner that 
they can speak to and become actualized in the lives of current read- 
ers, who may be living under conditions that differ substantially 
from anything the presumed author could have personally anticipat- 
ed. Sometimes the message of such a letter is developed in a situa- 
tion of controversy wherein the authoritative voice of the master 
may be felt to have some decisive input. At the same time, it was not 
impossible for exhortatory epistles to devise for themselves false ad- 
dressees as well. The so-called Cynic Epistles, for instance, while ad- 
dressed fictitiously to a variety of specific figures from the past, in 
fact have a wider, contemporary audience in view. Thus these texts 
create epistolary exchanges that impart to the intended audience in- 
direct (rather than direct) exhortation. In a sense, the readers are 
eavesdropping on an edifying conversation of the past. They are to 
recognize in an exchange ostensibly intended for someone else val- 
ues and recommendations that apply to their own situation, owing 
to the general authority of the speaker and the timeless validity of 
what is said. In Chapter Two, we will turn our attention to the au- 
thority and self-presentation of the author of Colossians as “Paul,” 
and explore some of the ways in which the artistically constructed 
image of the apostle contributes to the letter’s instructional character 
and moral intent. 


152 Fiore, Personal Example, 131; cf. Abraham J. Malherbe, “Exhortation in I Thessa- 
lonians,” NovT 25 (1983) 247; also Seneca, Epistulae Morales 40.12, 52.8, 100.11. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ACCORDING TO GOD’S COMMISSION 


At the beginning of one of his moral discourses, Dio Chrysostom ex- 
presses the common opinion that the authentic philosopher ought to 
be in all matters and in all circumstances superior to the rest of hu- 
mankind. In fact, anyone who would be devoted to philosophy must 
take on a special kind of life (Bios), distinct from that of the average 
citizen, a life directed towards wisdom, virtue, and piety, one with its 
own principles, studies, and regimen.! Ancient educators largely con- 
curred that it was almost impossible to achieve such a high level of 
existence alone, even if one was already considerably advanced with- 
in the educational program of a philosophic school. In a world full of 
distractions and confusing claims, the individual who wanted to 
make meaningful progress with his or her training in the philosophic 
Biog required a teacher, counselor, and advocate of the highest pos- 
sible standards — someone who could point out the truth, reject false- 
hood, and provide the necessary support.” In order to be effective in 
such a climate of expectations, the authors of philosophic paraenesis 
strived to show themselves to be not only knowledgeable and re- 
spected instructors, but also trustworthy and concerned guardians. 
Such efforts reflect the critical role that the teacher played in the in- 
doctrination of neophytes and their assimilation of a school’s ethos 
and worldview. 

To the extent that the epistle to the Colossians participated in the 
same general historical environment and assumed comparable ob- 
jectives in terms of the allegiance and development expected of its 
addressees, the presentation of its author can be investigated in light 
of the ideas embraced by these philosophic guides. In order to ana- 
lyze Colossians effectively in this manner, some general remarks are 
in order regarding the persona of the Hellenistic philosopher as a 
moral educator and spiritual director. As we will see, the self-presen- 
tation of these authors reveals some important features as to their re- 
spective educational agendas and the techniques utilized to convey 
and enact these agendas. 


! Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 71.1-2, cf. 70.7-8. 
? E.g., Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.52-59. 
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The Philosopher as Moral Guide 

It would be fair to assume that the sort of constructive personal rela- 
tionship necessary for a successful paraenetic exchange ordinarily re- 
lied upon actual prior contact between the parties involved; and in- 
deed paraenetic texts sometimes allude to previous events associated 
with such interaction as reminders that help establish the authority 
of the writer.? However, in many cases (as with most pseudepigraph- 
ical paraenetic letters, for instance) the putative author is in no posi- 
tion to assume this type of personal relationship. The writer's gener- 
al reputation, together with the case made by the text itself, must 
suffice to establish his pedagogical warrant and stance.* In this vari- 
ety of discourse, the ostensible author ordinarily represents an es- 
teemed figure within the social group of the addressees, even the 
founder of their movement, someone who is older, wiser, and more 
experienced? In assuming the persona of teacher-mentor, the 
philosopher takes on the function of a sage, someone who transmits 
and verifies the venerable teachings of the past. Seneca, to name 
one, understands himself to be preserving a philosophic hereditas (“in- 
heritance") for his students, a heritage of wisdom passed on from 
generation to generation. 

In this vein, it may be accurate to say that much ancient moral 
exhortation, including that of Pauline Christianity, tends to take on 
the characteristics and style of classroom instruction.’ In accordance 
with this, the authors of most philosophic letters try to recreate the 
face-to-face encounter associated with this sort of pedagogical expe- 
rience. Because students in the earliest stages of spiritual growth are 
not yet fully capable of independently adjudicating the soundness of 


3 E.g., Epicurus, Epistula ad Menoeceum 123; Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares 6.1.3-5. 

* Though of course the letter-writer may still devise fictional contacts between 
the putative author and the putative addressee(s), e.g., Pseudo-Crates, Epistulae 20, 
30 Pueido:DHageties Epistulae 25, 26, 38; Socraticorum Epistulae 25. 

5 David Sedley (“Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World," Philo- 
sophia Togata: Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society [ed. Miriam Griffin and Jonathan 
Barnes, Oxford: Clarendon, 1989] 97-119), for instance, describes how in Epi- 
cureanism the virtually religious commitment of students to the authority of their 
founder figure gives die movement cohesion and identity; cf. Diskin Clay, "The 
Cults of Epicurus," Cronache Ercolanesi 16 (1986) 11-28. 

$ Seneca, Epistulae Morales 64.7 (cf. 40.3). Also noteworthy in the context of this 
discussion is the opinion, widely shared by Hellenistic thinkers, that philosophy orig- 
inated in the earliest period of human civilization, a view that motivated their 
search for primordial wisdom and early traditions. Consequently, there was a ten- 
dency in Greek thought “which viewed all ‘recent’ philosophy as degenerate and 
called for the repristination of philosophy or a return to its sources." Droge, Homer, 
147, also s.v. philosophy. 

? Stanley K. Stowers, "Social Status, Public Speaking and Private Teaching: The 
Circumstances of Paul's Preaching Activity,” NovT 26 (1984) 59-82. 
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philosophic doctrines, they must rely on the credibility, authority, 
and concern of their instructor for guidance.’ The primary mission 
of the teacher in this context was to assist students in overcoming 
their conditions of ignorance, misunderstanding, and self-deception 
through effective indoctrination and schooling in the truth — the 
truth as it pertained to the world in general and to human flourish- 
ing in particular.? 

But this concern to impart the truth was not without a certain 
problematic, since in the opinion of antiquity such human objectives 
as a comprehensive understanding of reality or the pursuit of the vir- 
tuous life were not items simply to be had through everyday effort, 
but required access to the divine (however that might be defined), the 
ultimate source of wisdom and virtue. Hence moral philosophers 
frequently submitted their teachings.as a form of revelation. This 
phenomenon fostered among the general public an image of the 
philosopher as a holy and spiritual person, someone inspired or even 
sent by the gods to divulge the truth and assist others.!! In this vein, 
an educator like the legendary Chiron the Centaur could be held up 
as an archetype. He was not only a wise and morally upright figure, 
but also a prophetic, semi-divine being who instructed his followers in 
secret rites and mysteries. Chiron’s teaching was effective because it 
spoke both to his students’ physical needs as well as to the nurturing 
of their souls, the latter accomplished through educational aids like 
poems and hymns. In a manner coinciding with ancient pedagogical 
norms, the substance and aim of his program was guided by a grasp 
of ultimate reality; consequently his manner of philosophizing took 
the formation of the whole person into consideration." 

To take another example: the "self-presentation" of the author in 
Pseudo-Socrates, Epistulae 1, written perhaps during the first century 
AD, shares in this same general pool of expectations for the ancient 


8 I. Hadot, “The Spiritual Guide," Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman (ed. A.H. Armstrong; World Spirituality 15; New York: Crossroad, 1986) 
445-449, 

° On philosophy as training in the art of life see, e.g., Samuel Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, New York: Macmillan, 1905) 289 ff.; Hijmans, 
"Aoxnoic, 33-37; Clarence E. Glad, Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in Epicurean and 
Early Christian Psychagogy (NovTSup 81; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1995) 58-60. On philoso- 
phy and paideia see Wilson, Mysteres, 197-199 (with references). 

? Wilson, Mysteries, 163-177. 

!! [n addition to the sources cited below see Rutherford, Meditations, 178-181, 
192-195; Anderson, Sage, 42-49, 54-57, 73-85. 

12 Robert Turcan, “Chiron le Mystagogue: Un Sarcophage d’Enfant,” Mélanges 
d’Archéologue, d’Ejngraphie et d'Histoire, Offerts à Jérôme Carcopino (Paris: Harchette, 1966) 
927-939; Hadot, "Spiritual Guide," 436-441; also analogous are a number of the 
figures surveyed by Hans Dieter Betz, “Gottmensch IT: Griechisch-rómische Antike 
und Urchristentum," RAC 12 (1983) 234-288. 
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sage. The philosopher here claims to be appointed and taught by 
god, who is his counselor. Socrates’ obligation, therefore, is to obey 
and reveal god’s will. This responsibility forms the basis of his reli- 
gious and moral instruction, which he pronounces publicly regard- 
less of human apathy or opposition.!? What we see is that, by and 
large, the teaching of sages like Socrates, owing to the nature of their 
vocation, takes on universal dimensions; these venerable figures be- 
come, in effect, the tutors of all humankind. '* 

In the circles of Hellenistic philosophy, the main activity connect- 
ed with this type of divinely-informed assistance was to provide a 
sort of spiritual “therapy” for the insidious beliefs that neophytes 
brought with them into the movement and for the personal distress 
and vice that stemmed from such beliefs. Because the medical model 
for philosophy takes seriously and is actively engaged with curing 
particular illnesses, and not simply with abstract ideas about illness 
in general, the philosopher will determine the norm of health and 
the necessary treatment with the condition of each patient in mind. 
He must, therefore, be an expert in human nature, someone who 
grasps the intellectual, psychological, moral, and spiritual complexi- 
ties of the human personality. Martha Nussbaum’s comments indi- 
cate some of the major concerns for Hellenistic philosophy’s thera- 
peutic approach: 


medical philosophy, while committed to logical reasoning, and to 
marks of good reasoning such as clarity, consistency, rigor, and breadth 
of scope, will often need to search for techniques that are more 
complicated and indirect, more psychologically engaging, than those of 
conventional deductive or dialectical argument. It must find ways to 
delve into the pupil’s inner world, using gripping examples, techniques 
of narrative, appeals to memory and imagination — all in the service of 
bringing the pupil’s whole life into the investigative process. 


13 See esp. Pseudo-Socrates, Epistulae 1.2, 7; Socraticorum Epistulae 8, 10, 12. 

1t Dio Chrysostom (Orationes 13.14) characterizes the preaching of Socrates as fol- 
lows: “I have had recourse to an ancient appeal made by Socrates, one which he 
never ceased making, everywhere and to everyone (navtayod te koi npóc &navtac), 
crying out and declaiming earnestly, in the wrestling schools and in the Lyceum and 
at the workshops and up and down the market-place, like a deus ex machina." Cf. 
13.10-11, 49.3, 77/78.40. A more universal scope of mission is indicated by 
Epictetus’ depiction (Diatribae 3.22.81-82) of the ideal Cynic, who “has made all 
people (xávrag évOpanovc) his children...thus he approaches them all (n&ow) and 
cares for them all (xévtwv). Or do you think it is in the spirit of idle impertinence 
that he reviles everyone (&ravtàow)? It is as a father he acts, as a brother, and as a 
servant (brnperng) of God, our common Father." Cf. 3.22.77; Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 73.7, 89.13; Apollonius, Epistulae 44; Philo, De Virtutibus 175; Anderson, Sage, 
46-47. 

5 Martha C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics 
erp Classical Lectures N.S. 2; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994) 35, 
cf. 13 ff. 
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Since the disorder of irrational belief that cripples a patient’s soul is 
not innate, but is something acquired and learned in particular cir- 
cumstances, the philosopher must also be a student of human cul- 
ture, specifically a critic of societal values and popular opinion who 
seeks higher criteria for human well-being.'® 

The philosopher, then, is not just an instructor or oracle, but a 
leader, role-model, and care-provider. In the language of socializa- 
tion, the sage serves as a “significant other”: as aspirants develop a 
strong affective bond with their teacher, they abstract from his or 
her teachings and example a new comprehension of reality with new 
patterns of belief and behavior. This aids neophytes in the process of 
separating from their previous community, with its traditions, social 
structures, and values, and of being inducted into the special world- 
view of the philosophic movement, acquiring its wisdom, ethos, and 
norms. In this scheme of things, instruction in the truth as revealed 
in correct philosophic dogma can be taken as a necessary first step, 
but it cannot be an end in itself. Through rigorous training guided 
by the master, who functions to verify proper ways of thinking and 
acting, students aim for the goal of knowledge as habitus, as they 
place everyday decisions and moral responsibilities within the hori- 
zon of the philosophic system.!? 

The manner of articulating the sort of revelation associated with 
philosophic therapy could vary considerably, though the adoption of 
language and categories familiar from the realm of the religious was 
natural and typical. For example, a wide range of Greco-Roman 
moralists, and even philosophically-minded Jews like Philo and 
Pseudo-Phocylides, utilized concepts borrowed from the mystery 
cults, which were employed metaphorically to clarify the nature of 
their philosophic inquiries.!? Underlying such discussions was the key 
notion that one must somehow become "initiated" into certain spiri- 


16 Nussbaum, Therapy, 26-29, 44-45, 322, 327-328. 

7 On this theme see Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction 
of Reality (Garden City: Doubleday, 1966) 121 ff., 137 ff; Leo G. Perdue, “The 

ocial Character of Paraenesis and Paraenetic Literature,” Semeia 50 (1990) 14-15, 
24; Jerome D. Quinn, “Paraenesis and the Pastoral Epistles: Lexical Observations 
Bearing on the Nature of the Sub-genre and Soundings in its Role in Socialization 
and Liturgies,” Semeia 50 (1990) 197. 

18 For m discussion of the relation between pd@noig and &oxnoig see 
Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 6; Epictetus, Diatribae 2.9.13-22; Hijmans, "Aoxnoıg, 64- 
91; Bernard Frischer, The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and Philosophical Recruitment in 
Ancient Greece (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982) 35-36; John T. Fitz- 
gerald, Cracks in an Earthen Vessel: An Examination of the Catalogues of Hardships in the 
Corinthian Correspondence (SBLDS 99; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 90-98; Hadot, 
“Spiritual Guide,” 450-455. 

? Wilson, Mysteries, 158-174. 
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tual secrets in order both to grasp the truth concerning the moral life 
and to be capacitated to abide by such a life.?? Insofar as the divine, 
in contrast to the mundane, was perceived to be “perfect” and com- 
plete, and the perfection of human existence through access to the 
divine was one of the crucial goals, the idiom of the mysteries often 
included terms with the teà stem. To illustrate: those initiated into a 
mystery could be described as téA&voc, “perfect” or “mature;” they 
are the privileged few to whom the secrets of wisdom have been fully 
disclosed.?! Concurrently, a philosopher like Plato, speaking analogi- 
cally, could contend that the individual who pursues philosophy be- 
comes t£Aeıog only when his mind contemplates the divine, the 
Good, and so is “always being initiated into perfect mysteries.”?? In 
this mode of education and enlightenment, the philosophic teacher 
was truly a spiritual director, someone who mediated the revelation 
of divine truths to his or her students, being guided by divine power 
and purpose, in a process that was likened to that of a mystery cult.” 

One way that the inspired status assumed by many philosophers 
exhibited itself was in the large measure of authority, confidence, 
and courage with which they delivered their message. As ancient 
people viewed things, the ideal philosopher was not afraid to defend 
the truth or to address openly the ills of society, even if this meant 
discomfort for his associates, confrontations with skeptics, or person- 
al hardship for the philosopher. As part of their self-commendation 
to actual or potential followers, teachers might stress the fortitude 
they had to demonstrate in the face of disapproval or maltreatment. 
Philosophers regularly replied to charges that they were meddlesome 
busybodies by pointing to the ordeals that were part-and-parcel of 
their vocation, which they said proved their higher calling, their in- 
dependence, and the invincibility of their reason. Enduring trouble 
nobly, in turn, reveals the sage to be a reliable guide for others who 
must confront comparable troubles in their own development. The 
experience of such hardships and resistance could be interpreted as 
part of a divine plan to utilize the sage as a pattern in this regard. 
Perseverance in grappling with difficulties manifests the otherworldly 
power present in the sage, something that distinguishes him from 
critics and opponents.?* 

This perspective is informed by the underlying assumption that 
the moral character of an individual becomes visible for close inspec- 


20 Wilson, Mysteries, 161-167. 

21 Wilson, Mysteries, 173, n. 86. 

22 Plato, Symposium 209E-211C, Phaedrus 250B-C. 

3 Hadot, “Spiritual Guide," 436-459. 

** On these themes see Fitzgerald, Cracks, 47 ff., and passim. 
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tion only in times of testing and adversity. Hardships expose a per- 
son’s wisdom, integrity, training, and experience for their true 
value.” For this reason, the spiritual director not only should endure 
adversity and turn it to his advantage, overcoming the vicissitudes of 
fortune, but should recognize in adversity itself a gift from the gods, 
a benefaction that proves divine love and discipline to be working in 
the sage. Therefore the consummate philosopher is not merely 
serene in the midst of suffering, but; as Marcus Aurelius puts it, the 
sage ought even “to rejoice” (yaipew) in misfortune and ordeals 
since they prove and strengthen virtue.” 

In this context, the connection often evident in ancient literature 
between the occasion of delivering a paraenetic message and the oc- 
casion of the deliverer’s impending death is noteworthy. It is plain 
that ancient people prized the moral counsel of a wise person as the 
latter’s death approached or seemed imminent. The prominence of 
paraenesis in the testamental literature, for instance, testifies to this 
phenomenon.” The final words of the master represented the culmi- 
nation of his life experience in the form of a sort of verbal legacy. 
One reason for the fascination with this type of literature was that 
the crisis posed by the impending death of the sage potentially 
threatens the integrity of his life and teaching, not to mention the 
community of followers that may depend upon his leadership.” The 
master's final instructions and exemplary death overcome this 
threat, while the memory of this legacy helps to maintain his influ- 
ence and reinforce the community's resolve. The idea that the death 
of a philosopher proves, finally, the conformity of life to teaching is a 
prominent theme in moral exhortation, not only because it validates 
his philosophic testimony, but also because his death serves as a 
model for how others should themselves face death.?? The philoso- 
pher in effect leads others to virtue through his manner of resolute- 
ness. In the Phaedo, to take one example, Socrates’ imprisonment and 


3 Fitzgerald, Cracks, 42-43. 

26 Marcus Aurelius, Ad Se Ipsum 11.16, cf. 3.16.2; also Fitzgerald, Cracks, 59-65, 
70-72; Martin Ebner, Leidenslisten und fe etek Untersuchungen zu Form, Motivik und 
Funktion der Peristasenkataloge bei Paulus (FB 56; Würzburg: Echter, 1991) 215-221. 

? Max Küchler, Frühjüdische Weisheitstraditionen: Zum Fortgang weisheitlichen Denkens im 
Bereich des frühjüdischen Jahweglaubens (OBO 26; Freiburg [Schweiz]: Universitäts- 
verlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979) 415-545. 

28 Leo G. Perdue, “The Death of the Sage and Moral Exhortation: From Ancient 
Near Eastern Instructions to Greco-Roman Paraenesis,” Semeia 50 (1990) 81-109. 
As Perdue observes, this literature does not necessarily relate the actual death of the 
master, but may focus instead on his or her symbolic death and absence, sometimes 
expressed by means of ritual or mythic language. 

?? Winfried Trillitzsch, Senecas Beweisführung (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1962) 95- 
112; Cancik, Untersuchungen, 77, 111-114; Perdue, “Death of the Sage,” 97, 99. 
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imminent demise as depicted by Plato provide the occasion for a 
paraenetic message, and the material here as a whole became the 
basis for the Socratic martyr legend, another feature that helped to 
immortalize his personal example and the influence of his teachings 
for future generations.” 

The oft-cited example of Socrates shows how the virtue of consis- 
tency in one’s speech, actions, and principles in relation to some 
higher source of truth, evident particularly in the face of obstacles, 
was a necessity for the persona of the exemplary philosopher.?! In 
their &yóv, philosophers recognize that they have been called by 
God and sent forth by God to perform a divine purpose.” The sage 
is assigned by God a task that is especially important and difficult, 
becoming a divine tool for aiding others and leading them to the 
truth.33 The sage, then, functions as a witness and servant of God 
and an example of what it means to follow and obey God steadfast- 
ly. As Epictetus puts it, the philosopher has been deemed worthy by 
God of a divine “service” (ünnpeoia) and “office” (&py); in other 
words, the sage is a ornpérng and diéKovoc of God.? In this capaci- 
ty, philosophers envision themselves to be divinely enabled and com- 
missioned for their special task; this is how they can overcome ad- 
versity and become effective leaders. As Seneca describes the 
situation, it is as though a divine power (vis divina) has descended 
upon the sage.” This determined the ultimate allegiance of the 
philosopher and the manner of his vocation. 

This unwavering commitment to one's ideals and personal stan- 
dards in relation to a divine office, though, needed to be matched 


3 Cf. Konrad Gaiser, Protreptik und Paränese bei Platon: Untersuchungen zur Form des 
platonischen Dialogs (TBAW 40; Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1959) 85-86, 155, 185- 
186; Perdue, “Death of the Sage,” 94-95; Arthur J. Droge and James D. Tabor, A 
Noble Death: Suicide and Martyrdom Among Christians and Fess in Antiquity (San Francisco: 
Harper, 1992) 17-51. 

* On consistency as a qualification for the sage see, for instance, Philo, De 
Virtutibus 184; Glad, Paul, 21-22. 

3? On the é&yóv of the Hellenistic sage see Victor C. Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon 
Motif: Traditional Athletic h in the Pauline Literature (NovTSup 16; Leiden: EJ. 
Brill, 1967) 23-72; cf. Ebner, listen, 265-268. 

s'E Bey Epictetus, Diatribae 3.24. 113, 4.4. 30, 4.8.30-31, Encheindion 22; Seneca, De 
Providentia 1.5-6; Fitzgerald, Cracks, 75-82. 

** Epictetus, Diatribae 1.9.16- 17, e 22.95, 3.24.113-114, 117, 4.8.32; cf. Plato, Apo- 
logia 30A; Seneca, De Providentia | 

3 E.g., Epictetus, Diatribae 3. 22. 69, 82, 95, 3.24.64-65; in 3.22.23-24, the sage is 
described as god’s &yyeAoc and xatáoxonoc. 

36 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 41.4, cf. 41.2, 53.11, 73.15-16, 87.19, 92.3-4, 93.10, 
124.23; also Epictetus, Diatribae 1. 29. 46-49, 2.1. 39, 3.1: 36, 3. 22. 45-49, 56; Maximus 
of Tyre, Orationes 8.7; Wilhelm Ganss, Das Bild des Weisen bei Seneca (Freiburg, 
Schweiz: Buchdruckerei Gutenberg, Schaan, 1952) 38-47; Fitzgerald, Cracks, 80-85. 
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with an ability to take into account the varied, and often vulnerable, 
psychological conditions of one’s students.*” A moral guide ought to 
lead others to divine wisdom plainly and frankly, without compro- 
mising the truth. But the philosopher’s therapy needs to be adminis- 
tered in concrete situations with a dose of empathy, so as not to 
cause discouragement or resentment among one’s followers. This 
would not have been at all easy in practice. The philosopher was 
obliged to deal with obstinacy and failure on the part of students at 
every turn. Accordingly, the master’s words of instruction should not 
be abusive, spoken out of frustration or disdain, nor motivated by 
ambition, but delivered out of a sincere effort to rescue and nurture 
others who are willing to listen and learn.?® It would have been sim- 
ple enough within the dynamic of this relationship for the mentor to 
offer pupils nothing but adulation and in this way gain goodwill, but 
the philosopher's boldness and frankness were critical when correc- 
tion was called for.? So while praise and encouragement constituted 
regular elements of the hortatory style, circumstances might dictate 
that the teacher correct, admonish, or reprimand his followers,” 
adapting the mode of speech to suit best the different types of people 
and situations involved.*! There was also widespread agreement that 
individualized advice and correction achieved better results; as Philo 
notes, 


[ilf the exhortations (nupawéoetc) are received as a personal message, 
the hearer is more ready to obey, but if collectively with others, he is 
deaf to them, since he takes the multitude as a cover for disobedience.*? 


37 Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists," 301-304; Glad, Paul, 36-52, 236 ff. 

38 See Fitzgerald, Cracks, 103-107, and Glad, Paul, 78-81, 137-152 for numerous 
examples, to which we may add Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 22.101, on the 
Pythagoreans’ mode of education: “Corrections and admonitions ... they thought 
ought to be delivered with much caution and respect by elders to those younger, 
and that much solicitude and fellowship should be shown in the admonitions; for 
thus the admonition is both kind and beneficial.” 

3 E.g., Plato, Gorgias 487A-B; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 9.7-9, 72.9, 77/78.41- 
42, 45; Philo, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 19-21. On the nappnoía of the philosopher, 
a manifestation of his gıAavÖpwrio, see Abraham J. Malherbe, “‘Gentle as a Nurse’: 
The Cynic Background to I Thess ii,” Nov7 12 (1970) 208-217; idem, “Hellenistic 
Moralists,” 296-297; Rutherford, Meditations, 143-147; Glad, Paul, 104-124. 

*? On admonition and correction as a necessary component of the philosopher's 
task, see, e.g., Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 8.5, 33.10, 77/78.38, 42; Epictetus, Diat- 
ribae 2.22.36, Encheiridion 42. On the “philotropeic method,” which mixes gentle and 
harsh elements of persuasion, see Glad, Paul, 69-98. 

*! That ethical arguments must be responsive to the particular cases and circum- 
stances of those addressed: Abraham J. Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians: The 
Philosophic Tradition of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 57, n. 86; idem, 
“Hellenistic Moralists," 302, nn. 161-162; Nussbaum, Therapy, 65-69, 125-128, 298- 
300, 335-341; Glad, Paul, 60-69, 137-152. 

#2 Philo, De Decalogo 39, cf. Legum Allegoriae 1.93-94. 
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This willingness to correct others meant that in the end philoso- 
phers were not necessarily popular figures. Often they rightly viewed 
themselves as in opposition to the bulk of society, whose members 
resisted reform.* In general, it was incumbent upon the philoso- 
phers to demonstrate over and over how their own decisions con- 
formed with their teachings and with their dedication to assisting 
others. This often necessitated on their part a fair amount of self-de- 
scription, self-defense, and self-promotion. As John Fitzgerald writes, 
in the context of philosophic paraenesis, this sort of discourse could 
also “prove extremely helpful as a pedagogical device for giving 
hope to the despairing, admonition to the overconfident, and in- 
struction to the ignorant.” In order to educate others cogently and 
with authority, the teacher needed to become the quintessence of 
what he or she taught, and to convince others of this fact. This was 
particularly critical in a culture where charges of hypocrisy were 
commonplace.* Philosophers, as a result, could by no means be shy 
about holding forth their own lives or episodes from the lives of 
other sages for inspection. Such (auto)biographical information 
served the purposes of apologetic in some cases," but more often the 
vignettes were carefully selected and constructed so as to provide a 
concrete model for readers to emulate. “The influence of the ancient 
rhetorical tradition," as George Lyons points out, *made moral per- 
suasion a higher value than historical truth" for writers of this brand 
of literature. For this reason ancient (auto)biographies were chiefly 
concerned with “ethical characterization and edification."*? To be 
credible, the philosopher had to embody the sorts of virtues to which 
neophytes should aspire. His example proves that the sort of life pro- 
moted by the philosophy, though difficult, is in fact possible. In the 
De Vita Pythagorica, for instance, lamblichus depicts the master as a 
paradigm of wisdom, moderation, courage, justice, piety, and friend- 
ship, and then calls upon the readers themselves to order their lives 
according to such categories.*? 


55 On the public ridicule endured by the philosophers see, e.g., Dio Chrysostom, 
Orationes 72.2, 7; Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 78B-C; Pseudo-Socrates, Epistulae 
1; also see below, pp. 154-157. 

** Fitzgerald, Cracks, 111; cf. Plutarch, De Laude Ipsius 544D-546B. 

55 Wilson, Love, 153, n. 13. 

46 The basic study is Fiore, Personal Example, 84 ff., 132 ff., and passim; cf. Cancik, 
Untersuchungen, 68-113; Robert J. Newman, "Cotidie Meditare: Theory and Practice 
of the meditatio in Imperial Stoicism," ANRW 11.36.3 (1989) 1491-1493. 

*' Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 14-15, 24-25, 28-33, 57 ff. 

48 George Lyons, Pauline Autobiography: Toward a New Understanding (SBLDS 73; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1985) 60, cf. 67-68. 

49 On this text see John Dillon and Jackson Hershbell, eds., Jamblichus: On the 
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In imparting personal illustrations of this type (and as the example 
just cited demonstrates), it was not considered necessary for the 
teacher to be present physically. The main point was not actual ob- 
servation, but that the mentor’s example remain constantly in the 
pupils’ thoughts, a subject for contemplation. In this capacity, the 
moral guide functioned as a witness, a sort of alter ego, seemingly 
watching and directing the actions of the students even when absent 
or deceased.? Example and self-example in this pedagogical mode 
could also be conveyed implicitly and indirectly, without actually 
summoning the students to imitation. In this case, the guide simply 
suggests or implies certain analogies that might prove useful for their 
decision-making. Besides self-example, of course, the philosopher 
could be counted on to provide other personal examples for consid- 
eration, both positive and negative.?! In De Profectibus in Virtute 84B- 
85D, for example, Plutarch recommends that the reader emulate the 
virtuous individuals of the past, especially those who had overcame 
hardships (such as imprisonment), and reflect on how they might 
have responded to a situation like the one now facing the student.? 

At the same time, moral philosophers, like all public figures, were 
obliged to shape their self-promotion in a manner that was consis- 
tent with contemporaneous sensibilities. Speech about oneself (repı- 
avtoAcyia) “was generally viewed as offensive and excitative of envy 
and hatred.”°? In his tractate De Laude Ipsius, Plutarch suggests for 
the public speaker a number of “antidotes” to self-glorification that 
make the practice justifiable and even seem necessary.’* Several of 
the items there are worth mentioning in the context of our analysis 
of Paul’s persona in the epistle to the Colossians. According to 
Plutarch, self-praise is rendered palatable and effective when it is 
conducted in the context of self-defense (540C-541A), in situations of 


Pythagorean Way of Life. Text, Translation, and Notes (SBLTT 29, Graeco-Roman Reli- 
gion Series 11; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991); cf. Michael von Albrecht, “Das Men- 
schenbild in Iamblichs Darstellung der pythagoreischen Lebensformen," Antike und 
Abendland 12 (1966) 51-63. 

5° Seneca, Epistulae Morales 11.8-10 and Malherbe, Paul, 53, n. 77; cf. Seneca, 
Epistulae Morales 6.5, 25.4-5, 62.2-3, 102.30, 104.21-22; Epictetus, Enchetridion 33.12, 
46.1-2, 51.3. 

5! For the use of indirect models see, e.g., Epictetus, Diatribae 1.10.7-13, 1.18.15- 
16, 1.21.1-4; Fiore, Personal Example, 87-97, 143-146. 

52 Cf. Fiore, Personal Example, 67-77; Rutherford, Meditations, 55-59; Nussbaum, 
Therapy, 338-341. 

53 Fitzgerald, Cracks, 109. 

*! On the treatise see Heinz G. Ingenkamp, Plutarchs Schriften über die Heilung der 
Seele Hypomnemata 34; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971) 62-69; Hans 
Dieter Betz, “De Laude Ipsius (Moralia 539A-547F),” Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and 
Early Christian. Literature (ed. idem; SCHNT 4; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1978) 367-393; cf. 
Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 11.1.15-28; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 57.1-12. 
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adversity or peril (541A-C), and/or when initiated with a view to the 
benefit of others (544C-546A). In such circumstances it is appropri- 
ate to give credit to God for one’s virtue and success (541C, 542E- 
543A, 543C), and to mingle praise of oneself with praise for others 
(542B-C). In this way the philosopher's mode of self-promotion not 
only meets with the principles of decorum, but can be consistent 
with the ideals of spiritual guidance and may help to distinguish the 
sage from a vaunting braggart or a boorish impostor. 

Because good teachers embody their philosophy and identify per- 
sonally with its success, they frequently develop close ties with their 
followers, those who share their difficult path. Oftentimes the 
teacher is the individual who introduced the aspirant into the philo- 
sophic school and mediated the process of initiation, furnishing es- 
sential aid in assuming the new roles and obligations connected with 
it. The guidance of the master at such a critical transitional period in 
life helps to establish strong bonds with the initiate. The philosopher, 
as a consequence, will exhibit an ongoing interest in maintaining 
and developing this initial commitment of the student, no doubt at 
least in part because the student's progress is a reflection of the 
teacher's ability. Thus moral educators of antiquity emphasized the 
interests that they share with their pupils — they should have the 
same griefs and joys, the same enemies and the same friends.59 

In fact, many of the ideals associated with friendship (pía, amici- 
tia), a prominent theme in moral literature, inform the teacher-stu- 
dent relationship itself.” In a sea of deceivers, hypocrites, and fools, 
the friend is someone to be trusted and confided in at all situations.® 
A friend is consistent, unwavering, and fully committed, even in 
times of trouble. It should be noted in this context that in the opin- 
ion of ancient writers friends are not necessarily equals, nor do they 
necessarily even know each other.? Like a friend, teachers some- 


5 Hijmans, “Aoxnois, 92-102. 

56 In his description of the Cynic philosopher, Epictetus (Diatribae 3.22.62-66) ob- 
serves that such an individual will in fact have very few friends, since only those who 
share his way of life with all its hardships will be deemed worthy (&&€toc) of such 
friendship. Pliny effectively conveys the ideal of the mentor-friend in his depiction of 
Corellius Rufus in Epistulae 4.17. 

57 See Glad, Paul, 161-181 for discussion and literature, to which add Jean- 
Claude Fraisse, Philia: La Notion d'Amitié dans la Philosophie Antique: Essai sur un Probléme 
Perdu et Retrouvé (Bibliothèque d'Histoire de la Philosophie; Paris: J. Vrin, 1974) 287 
ff. (on Epicureanism), 333 ff. (on Stoicism). 

58 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 3.1-6, for instance, emphasizes trust as the basis of 
friendship; cf. 6.1-7, 9.1-22, 35.1-4; Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 22.102; Cicero, 
De Officas 1.17.58; Cancik, Untersuchungen, 61-66; Hadot, Seneca, 164-176; also above, 
p. 49, n. 147. .. 

59 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 8.7 ff. 
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times display affection for their students, perhaps using fraternal lan- 
guage or indicating their personal feelings. As in friendship, success 
in the task of moral guidance relies on honesty and openness. To be 
sure, friends praise and encourage one another, but unlike a self- 
serving flatterer, they will mingle praise with correction and chastise- 
ment when necessary, though usually such censure will be indirect, 
tempered so as not to cause offense. In this way friends help one 
another rectify moral errors without risking a disruption of their as- 
sociation. Teachers, like friends, pray for their students, suffer for 
them when necessary, rejoice over their accomplishments, and re- 
spond promptly to their difficulties, encouraging them to overcome 
obstacles. 

Because periods of separation can often strain a friendship, it is es- 
sential that information and concerns be exchanged in a spirit of reci- 
procity.6! By maintaining contact through letters and mutual acquain- 
tances, a friend can in a sense be present though absent.? Philosophic 
letters frequently avail themselves of friendship topoi, especially inso- 
far as friendship was believed to provide an appropriate context for 
moral guidance.® Friends advise and assist each other not so much 
through behests and commands, but in a spirit of constructive coop- 
eration, a striving towards a set of mutual goals. It is even appropri- 
ate in an epistolary setting for friends to reveal private thoughts and 
feelings as they relate to achieving these goals.5* 

In drawing this survey to a close, we may include for comparison 
Philostratus’ lengthy biography of the Neopythagorean philosopher 
Apollonius of 'Tyana, which exhibits a number of the features associ- 
ated with the Hellenistic picture of the ideal moral guide.© 
Philostratus depicts Apollonius as a prophet and spiritual teacher 
who is benevolent to his friends and disciples, helps others, and 


© E.g., Seneca, Epistulae Morales 25.1 ff; cf. Plutarch, Quomodo Adulator ab Amico 
Internoscatur 53C, 55A-E; Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 14.1 ff.; on indirect censure see 
Benjamin Fiore, *Covert Allusion in I Corinthians 1-4," CBQ 47 (1985) 85-98. 

6! On the exchange of letters as part of a comprehensive program of moral guid- 
ance see Fiore, Personal Example, 128-132. 

#2 E.g., Seneca, Epistulae Morales 32.1, 40.1, 55.11, 64.1, 67.2, 75.1; Cicero, Epis- 
tulae ad Familiares 3.11.2; Malherbe, Paul, 72, n. 38. 

$$ Cancik, Untersuchungen, 61-66; Thraede, Brieflopik, 125-146, 157-161; Kosken- 
niemi, Studien, 35-37, 115-127; Hadot, Seneca, 164-176; Fiore, Personal Example, 86- 
89, 94-96, 121-124. 

$* E.g., Seneca, Epistulae Morales 27.1; Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares 7.1.6; cf. 
Hadot, Seneca, 164 ff; Cancik, Untersuchungen, 46 ff. A stock epistolary theme is the 
nóBoc ("longing") of the author for the reader, which could be tied to appeals for at- 
tention and action: Malherbe, “Exhortation,” 242, n. 20. 

$5 Graham Anderson, Philostratus: Biography and Belles Lettres in the Third Century AD 
(London: Croom Helm, 1986) 121 ff. 
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preaches to anyone who will listen. During periods of separation he 
communicates with his followers by means of philosophic letters. 
His wise teachings preserve ancient ideals, promoting piety, personal 
integrity, and moral restraint. He is never afraid to deliver a frank 
attack against hypocrisy and vice, even if this raises the ire of his en- 
emies.°” Apollonius’ counsel reflects the principles of his own life: he 
worships god according to all the ancient traditions, speaks honestly, 
and practices a rigorous morality coupled with a disciplined regimen 
of self-denial. His mystical communion with the divine, mediated 
through his dazmonion, is exhibited not only in his words but also in 
his actions, which display divine power through healings and exor- 
cisms.9? Thus it not only appears that Apollonius has been sent by 
god, but the philosopher himself takes on godlike qualities." Apollo- 
niis’ commitment and courage are demonstrated especially under 
duress. While in prison, for instance, he calmly encourages his fellow 
inmates; from the biographer's standpoint, it is noteworthy that in 
his own time of peril the philosopher tries to comfort others and lead 
them to the truth.?! 


The Portrayal of Paul in Colossians 


The evidence proffered by the letter to the Colossians as well as by 
other sources, as discussed in Chapter One, indicates that the apos- 
tle Paul did not evangelize the Lycus River valley in person but re- 
lied on trusted associates to carry out this assignment. The letter 
plainly assumes that Paul is not known directly to any of the readers. 
The author does not mention any visit of the apostle to the region, 
nor is there any expectation that a future visit is planned or even 
possible.? In order to impart a cogent message by means of a 
pseudepigraphical letter, then, the author of Colossians faced the 
challenge of constructing for his fictional writer, Paul, a credible per- 
sona. While one might argue that the lack of first-hand contact with 
the apostle may have rendered such a literary undertaking some- 


$6 E.g., Apollonius, Epistulae 43, 77, 81, 82, 84; for commentary see Robert J. 

Penella, The Letters of Apollonius of Ty Tjana (Mnemosyne Sup. 56; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1979). 

© E.g., Philostratus, Vita ‘Apollon | .16, 27-28; 4.2, 21-22, 41; 5.22-23, 25-26; 
6.19, 40-41. 

68 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1.11, 32-33; 2.38; 3.41; 4.13, 40-41; 5.20; 6.21; 8.19. 

69 Visions: Philostratus, Vita Apollonii l. 23; 2. 37; 4. 16; 6.11. Healings and exor- 
cisms: ibid., 3.38-40, 4. 10, 20, 45; 6.43. 

i Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1.23 seems to be a sort of divine commission; also cf. 
1.5, 19, 3.50, 4.44, 5.24, 8.5. 

?! Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 7.22-28. 

” This would distinguish Colossians from all the undisputed letters of the Pauline 
corpus. 
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what simpler, our author still had to conform the picture of Paul that 
emerges through the words of the letter to certain expectations that 
the readers must have had regarding the content and bearing of his 
gospel and the manner in which he was known to have presented it. 
A close reading of this persona suggests that its contours are in cer- 
tain regards not only consistent with the image of Paul in the early 
church but also comparable with features of the ideal Greco-Roman 
philosopher as outlined above. Such a persona would have been 
both intelligible to the author’s Hellenized, gentile audience and 
faithful to the thought and style of the apostle himself, while never- 
theless exhibiting its own distinctive characteristics. These features 
can be investigated according to a number of categories. 

To begin with, the author is able to assume with the addressees a 
Christian community for whom the person and achievement of Paul 
were of determinative significance. As discussed in Chapter One, the 
congregations of the Lycus River valley enjoyed strong ties histori- 
cally and theologically with the apostle, who supervised the mission 
to this region during the early 50s ap, which was probably led by 
Epaphras. From its inception, then, the Pauline gospel would have 
been not only familiar to the Christian movement in Colossae, but 
also central to its tradition and identity. Furthermore, and as also 
discussed in Chapter One, Colossians was probably penned a dec- 
ade or more subsequent to a lengthy incarceration of the apostle in 
Rome and his death there. In this case, it would be most likely that 
the readers had not simply received reports of Paul’s suffering and 
death on behalf of the gospel, but had also witnessed the initial 
stages of the developing Pauline legend, which would flourish with 
later generations of Christians.” This circumstance may be indicated 
in the letter itself by its presentation not so much of a Paul of careful 
historical reconstruction as of a Paul “of blessed memory” upon 
whom has been bestowed an heroic status and who is remembered 
as a martyr for the church.”* As Wayne Meeks puts it, the author of 
Colossians “has idealized and generalized the apostolic biography” — 
Paul’s status as the solus apostolus seems unquestioned.” 

The author capitalizes on this pre-existing image of the apostle in 
a variety of ways. Paul is portrayed as a wise teacher, first of all. Paul 
himself and the appeal he delivers to the readers, his gospel, are 


73 On this legend see Harry W. Tajra, The Martyrdom of St. Paul: Historical and Judi- 
cial Context, Traditions, and Legends NT 2.67; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 
c 1994). 

74 J. Christiaan Beker, Heirs of Paul: Paul's. Legacy in the New Testament and in the 
Church Today (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 67-68. 

™ Meeks, Urban Christians, 126. 
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characterized by wisdom as their interest and goal. The author em- 
ploys a variety of terms in this regard that would be at home in the 
vernacular of the moral philosophers: gogia (1.9, 28, 2.3, 23, 3.16, 
4.5), éniyv@ots (1.9, 10, 2.2, 3.10), yvacız (2.3), odveoıg (1.9, 2.2), ppo- 
veiv (3.2), &1&vo1a (1.21).7 In 3.2, the author indicates how Christian 
life in accordance with the Pauline gospel ought to entail a certain 
intellectual or noetic orientation resulting from baptism. Readers 
should constantly fix their thoughts on what is above, where Christ 
is, as opposed to the things below on earth.’® “In all wisdom” Paul 
teaches this gospel of Christ, “in whom all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hidden" (1.28, 2.3). He entreats God that the 
Colossian Christians might be “filled with the knowledge of God's 
will in all wisdom and spiritual insight" and that they may bear fruit 
and grow in such knowledge (1.9-10).?? The apostle himself struggles 
so that they will someday achieve full conviction regarding their “in- 
sight” for understanding God's mystery (2.2). He exhorts them to 
teach and admonish each other *in all wisdom" (3.16), and to con- 
duct themselves towards outsiders *in wisdom" (4.5). To be sure, in 
the moral argument of Colossians, wisdom represents "knowledge" 
in the sense of a divinely-given and divinely-informed comprehen- 
sion of reality; but it constitutes moreover a virtue that channels 
human action. Thus we observe in this argument a practical strategy 
that grounds knowledge in concrete moral reasoning and conduct, 
rather than developing it in speculative or impersonal directions.® It 
is in this spirit that the letter-writer calls upon the recipients to real- 
ize their new human existence in Christ, the new creation, which is 


76 Pokorny (Colossians, 107) also observes that this terminology may have been sig- 
nificant for the opposition as well. 

77 On coia: BAGD 759-760; TDNT 7.470-476, 498-503; EDNT 3.258-261. On 
£niyvoois, yao: BAGD 291; TDNT 1.689-692; NIDNTT 2.392-394. On obveoic: 
TDNT 7.888-890; NIDNTT 3.130-134; EDNT 3.305. On gpoveiv: LSJ 1955-1956; 
nOD 866; TDNT 9.220-224. On &wkvov: LSJ 405; TDNT 4.963-967; EDNT 
1.309-310. 

78 tà &vw ppoveite. On the present imperative here see Harris, Colossians, 138. 

79 In addition to the words listed above, the author employs a clutch of terms that 
relate to the sapiential idiom which all include the ideal of filling or fulfillment, such 
as nAnpodv (1.9, 25, 2.10, 4.17, cf. 1.24), nA pono (1.19, 2.9), rAnpopopia (2.2), and 
nÀnpogopeiv (4.12); cf. below, p. 145. 

8 Moral philosophers generally underscored the practical orientation of the 
virtue of wisdom. Cicero (De Officiis 1.6.19), e.g., contends that although the search 
for wisdom and truth possesses certain noble aspects, such pursuits should not de- 
tract from the active life or the fulfillment of one's moral duties to others. He com- 
plains that, "some people devote too much industry and too deep study to matters 
that are obscure and difficult and useless as well." Cf. Gred Ibscher, Der Begriff des 
Sütlichen in der Pflichtenlehre des Panaitios: Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der mittleren Stoa 
(Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1934) 106-112. 
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“being renewed in knowledge” according to the image of God 
(3.10).5! 

The consideration Paul exhibits in the epistle for what is known or 
learned by the readers also contributes to his persona as a wise 
teacher. He thanks God for how the Colossians “heard,” “under- 
stood,” and “learned” the grace of God “in truth" (1.6-7, cf. 1.5). He 
exhorts them to be steadfast in the gospel just as they “were taught" 
(2.7), and just as they “received” it. The use of the latter term, nap- 
aAaupávew, is significant because it points to the transmission and 
preservation of a distinct body of traditional teaching, summarized 
in 2.6 by the credal confession “Jesus Christ is Lord.”®? This tradi- 
tion seems to form the basis of the Colossians’ instruction, which is 
affirmed and clarified by the apostolic office. Paul also asks the read- 
ers to “teach and admonish each other” (3.16) just as he himself ad- 
monishes all people and teaches all people (1.28). The apostle 
wants all the Colossians and the Laodiceans to “know” how hard he 
struggles on their behalf (2.1) and to “know” how he and Timothy 
are faring (4.7-9). He wants the slaves in his audience to “know” that 
they will receive a heavenly reward for their obedience, and masters 
to “know” that they, too, have a Lord, in heaven (3.24, 4.1). In a 
final piece of summarizing advice, he tells the readers that they 
ought to “know” how to answer appropriately each person that they 
encounter (4.6) — a recommendation that apparently applies to non- 
Christians as well as Christians. Generally speaking, then (and in 
contrast to the authentic Pauline letters as a whole), the Paul of 
Colossians is not so much a proclaimer as a teacher, and his audi- 
ence not so much his hearers as his pupils.* 

While the wise teaching imparted by the apostle is to a certain de- 
gree legitimated by him personally, by his experience and status, 
there is no question in the epistle as to its ultimate origin and au- 
thority, which is divine. On one hand, Paul condemns the human 


51 Cf. ovußıßacdevtes in 2.2; also “seasoned with salt” in 4.6 could be a reference 
to being wise: O'Brien, Colossians, 243. 

8 On napoAopBévew see LSJ 1315; TDNT 4.11-14; EDNT 3.29-30; Bruce, 
Colossians, 93-94. For different assessments regarding the substance and function of 
Christian “tradition” in Colossians see the commentaries (esp. Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 
115-116; Wright, Colosstans, 98-99); also Klaus Wegenast, Das Verständnis der Tradition 
bei Paulus und in den Deuteropaulinen (NMANT 8; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1962) 121-130; for a broader treatment, James I.H. McDonald, Kerygma and 
Didache: The Articulation and Structure of the Earliest Christian Message (SNTSMS 37; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980) 101-125. Cf. below, p. 175. 

83 On teaching in Colossians see TDNT 2.135-148; EDNT 1.317-319. On 
d:ddoKxw xoi vovGetéw used together, perhaps as a traditional pairing, see O'Brien, 
Colossians, 88; Malherbe, Theorists, 34-35 (cf. 78-79); Spicq, Lexicon, 2.548-551. 

** De Boer, "Images of Paul," 378-379. 
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injunctions of the philosophy as bogus expressions of religious under- 
standing. Based as they are upon the “elements” that comprise the 
created world, they possess the outward appearance of cogia but 
lack the substance (2.4, 8, 22-23), relying vainly on “the mind of 
flesh,” rather than on the body of Christ (2.18). On the other hand, 
Paul has been sent out as an apostle according to the will of God 
(1.1), according to the divine stewardship or commission, oikovo- 
uia, given to him by God.® Paul received this post in order to ful- 
fill God's plan for the church, the saints (N.B. eig bp&s in 1.25). This 
effectively defines the basis of Paul's õiaxovia (cf. 1.23).87 

An overriding concern for the letter's message, especially insofar 
as it regards the apostle, is to identify the criterion of truth that ani- 
mates this stewardship. Apparently, this identification is fashioned, at 
least in part, with an eye to the epistemological claims made by the 
opposition. God's plan as it concerns Paul's ministry finds its most 
specific expression in 1.26-27, which appears to make use of tradi- 
tional formulations associated with eschatological revelation (cf. 4.3- 
4). The author identifies the gospel as a divine mystery, the mystery 
of Christ, hidden from humanity for ages but now imparted to the 
saints by God through the Pauline mission. The apostolic ministry 
manifests the wealth of divine glory among people everywhere who 
have received Christ, including the readers themselves, who are "the 
hope of glory" (1.27). Apparently, the content of this mystery, inso- 
far as it communicates something previously unknown, relates to 
God's saving purpose in Jesus Christ, particularly that this purpose is 
directed to the gentiles.” The application of the term &óģa in this 


85 In addition to the commentaries see Abraham J. Malherbe, “Determinism and 
Free Will in Paul: The Argument of 1 Corinthians 8 and 9,” in Engberg-Pedersen, 
Paul, 249-251. 

% In addition to similarities this reveals with language in the moral philosophers 
about their divine “service” or “office,” it is comparable, too, with Epictetus’ obser- 
vation that the sage must be found acceptable “to the divine administration" (tf 
Beig Stoicos) and must conform “to the governance of God” (rfj tod Atdc Stotxijoet): 
Diatribae 1.12.7-8, 2.23.42, cf. 2.9.19 ff., 3.22.2. 

® Cf. Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 45-48. 

88 Sappington, Revelation, 184; cf. Dieter Lührmann, Das Offenbarungsverstándnis bei 
Paulus und in paulinischen Gemeinden (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1965) 
113-140; Nils A. Dahl, Jesus in the Memory of the Early Church (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 
1976) 32. 

89 Cf. Romans 5.2, 9.23-24, I Corinthians 2.6-7. 

? Cf. Ephesians 3.6, 8; Wright, Colossians, 91-92. This claim by the pseudepigra- 
pher would not only be consistent with the core of the Pauline gospel but perhaps 
also constitute something of a barb against the Jewish-Christian opposition; cf. 
Sappington, Revelation, 186, who refers also to Seyoon Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel 
(2nd ed.; WUNT 2.4; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1984) 82; differently, 
Schenk, “Christus,” 147-151. 
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context further suggests that the mystery, which is Christ as he is 
present in the proclamation and life of the community, partakes of 
the glorious character of God's very self. The author underscores the 
divine as well as the palpable and immediate quality of this revela- 
tion. The time of salvation long awaited has finally arrived, super- 
seding everything that has gone before and subordinating any dis- 
tinct revelation that might be achieved apart from Christ and the 
Pauline gospel.?! 

The orientation that Christians are to adopt towards the an- 
nouncement of this salvation can be summarized in the letter’s un- 
derstanding of the concept of “hope.” As critics often note, in the 
Pauline correspondence £Arig denotes both the act of hoping as well 
as the objective content of what is hoped for — spes quae speratur. This 
is true of Colossians as well, though in the pseudepigrapher's theo- 
logical milieu the latter tends to play a more prominent role than it 
did for the apostle himself.? 'The hope of the Colossian Christians is 
already laid up and kept for them above in heaven (1.5) and shapes 
their lives in the present, so long as they do not shift from that hope 
(1.23). Insofar as 56a connotes the essential properties of this 
hope, it describes what is absent in the human condition and what 
God alone can provide. As the new humanity created in God's 
grace, believers are in and with Christ, even though Christ is in 
beaven; this is the sphere of existence in which they appropriate and 
experience the hope of God's glory. The might of this glory empow- 
ers the saints in their Christian struggle, fortifying their faith (1.11). 

But while for the letter-writer God has already made known the 
divine Aoyog associated with this mystery among the nations, the 
glory associated with it is still represented for the community as a re- 
ality which is consummated not in the present age of human exis- 
tence but only in the future.” The term éAnic, then, combines pre- 


3! Cf. Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 102-108. 

% Günther Bornkamm, “Die Hoffnung im Kolosserbrief: Zugleich ein Beitra 
zur Frage der Echtheit des Briefes,” Geschichte und Glaube II: Gesammelte Aufsätze I 
(BEvT 53; München: Kaiser, 1971) 206-213; Gottfried Nebe, “Hoffnung” bei Paulus: 
Elpis und thre Synonyme im Zusammenhang der Eschatologie (SUNT. 16; Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983) 169 ff. 

35 Cf. Andreas Lindemann, Die Aufhebung der Zeit: Geschichtverständnis und Eschatologie 
im Epheserbrief (SNT 12; Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1975) 40-44. 

9% On the temporal dimensions of Colossian eschatology see Franz-Josef Stein- 
metz, Protologische Heils-Zuversicht: Die Strukturen des soteriologischen und christologischen 
Denkens im Kolosser- und Epheserbrief (Frankfurter Theologische Studien 2; Frankfurt: 
Josef Knecht, 1969) 29-32. Lona, Eschatologie, 83 ff. emphasizes the development in 
Colossians of a more spatial orientation (associated with a more “realized” eschatol- 
ogy) in comparison with Pauline theology; this spatial schema establishes the reality 
of the resurrected though concealed life in the present, while incorporating a tem- 
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sent confidence in what God has achieved for the saints with an ex- 
pectation of the complete revelation of God’s saving purpose in the 
end of time and on a cosmic scale. Hope, then, connects the assur- 
ance in faith of what God is doing with what God will do according 
to the gospel’s promise. Thus the recipients anticipate the time of the 
eschatological epiphany, when, together with Christ, their life will be 
finally revealed “in glory” (3.4).% 

So in Colossians, in a fashion that befits its apostolic legacy, Paul 
is understood to describe and mediate a transcendent reality. The 
apostle offers his readers a vision that looks beyond the here-and- 
now to an authenticating mode of human existence that is both 
above and in the future. Because the eschatological model that forms 
the basis of this vision takes into account and effectively merges spa- 
tial and temporal categories (including terminology that is appropri- 
ate to each of these perspectives), that which is hidden in heaven and 
that which will be revealed in eschatological splendor are essentially 
equivalent concepts.” From a moral perspective, this means that the 
Christian life of the readers, their life which *is Christ," is not deter- 
mined by the priorities of this age and this world, but by what is 
above, awaiting final revelation with Christ to all the universe.” This 
perspective helps to substantiate the letter's paraenetic objective. 
The emphasis on the reality of what is hoped for offers assurance 
over against opposition and adversity while the view to the future 
and what is above encourages perseverance and continued growth 
towards the final goal. Because the readership (presumably) has al- 
ready given credence to this model, the author is able to express it in 
abbreviated form. It is nevertheless familiar from and indebted to 
the author's Pauline heritage, which itself expresses a common 
Jewish outlook.” As the minister of the gospel specially authorized to 
reveal God's will and the hope of divine glory that it holds out to hu- 
mankind, the Paul of Colossians functions in terms of the text's epis- 
temology as a mystagogue, the facilitator of a divine mystery.” Thus 
the activities of teaching, preaching, and admonishing others that 


poral tension in terms of the expectation of the final revelation of that life; the es- 
chatological proviso is constructed as part of the polemic and appeal dictated by the 
specific circumstances of the epistle. 

9 On the eschatological overtones of 5ö&a in this context see O’Brien, Colossians, 
167-171. 

% Barth, Colossians, 170-172: the author hardly knows of any distinction between 
spatial and temporal categories, as befits his eschatological worldview. 

97 John R. Levison, “2 Apoc. Bar. 48:42 - 52:7 and the Apocalyptic Dimension of 
Colossians 3:1-6,” JBL 108 (1989) 93-97. 

%8 Levison, “Apocalyptic Dimension,” 93-97; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 94-115. 

9 Cf. Lihrmann, Offenbarungsverständnis, 119 ff. 
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advance this mystery in the world reveal divine wisdom. It is in the 
form of the Pauline gospel that hope in what God has done and con- 
tinues to do for the recipients is appropriated and acknowledged.!?? 
The argument of the letter consistently amplifies several aspects of 
this divine wisdom as manifested in the apostolic gospel, especially 
that this wisdom is completely sufficient for salvation, that it is 
grounded in moral practice, and that it is directed personally for the 
readers, as it is for all the saints. Paul does not disclose esoteric, spec- 
ulative, or technical knowledge, but knowledge that is intended to 
benefit all people, to inform how people live, and ultimately to “pre- 
sent all people perfect in Christ” (1.28b, cf. 1.22, 3.14). To be sure, 
the concept of uvotfpiov (1.26, 27, 2.2, 4.3) would have resonated 
with Jewish theories concerning divine revelation to the wise," 
which would include also revelatory schemes associated with Jewish 
apocalyptic thought.'® And it appears that the apostolic proclama- 
tion described in 1.28 intends to save as many individuals as possible 
from God's wrath at the final judgment (cf. 3.6). Nevertheless, such 
language would be simultaneously intelligible against the background 
of the self-presentation offered by some Greco-Roman moralists, 
who analogically conceived of their special philosophic insights as the 
revelation of divine “mysteries” which could achieve “perfection” for 
initiates. Like Paul, they are commissioned to communicate God's 
will for the sake of educating and saving others. However, the idea of 
the “perfect” or “mature” person in Colossians does not encompass 
the goal of ethical perfectionism, as it might, say, for a Stoic thinker, 
but conforms to the eschatological expectation of a new humanity in 
Christ that lives in divine knowledge (3.10) and as God's elect (3.12), 
recovering what God originally intended for human creation.'® This 
expectation helps to shape the distinctively Christian moral and an- 
thropological contours evident in the Colossian mystery (cf. 
Colossians 3.14, where the Christian moral ideal of &y&nn is encour- 


100 The theme of hope is also important for philosophic paraenesis, e.g., E ictetus, 
Diatribae 3.26.11; Pseudo-Anacharsis, Epistulae 8; Pseudo-Socrates, Epistu 
Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 24.373-384. Allied with this is the term “confidence” (áp 
cog, for which see, e.g., Epictetus, Diairibae 2.1.39, 2.13.1-4, 3.22.96; Pseudo- 
ee Epistulae 10, 29; Pseudo-Anacharsis, Epistulae 9; Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 
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101 Wilson, Mysteries, 156-177. 

102 Raymond E. Brown, The Semitic Background of the Term “Mystery” in the New 
Testament (FBBS 21; Philadelphia: Fortress, ee 52-56, and passim; Lona, 
Eschatologie, 100-120; ‘Zeilinger, Ers ba On To 94-11 

103 Cf. Jacob Jervell, Imago Dei: 1.26f. im Se in der Gnosis und in den 
paulinischen Briefen (FRLANT 58; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960) 231- 
256. 
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aged as the “bond of perfection”). In this sense the author of our let- 
ter shares in the Christian practice of applying téAe10g in moral con- 
texts, as in, for example, Matthew 5.48, Romans 12.2, and James 
1.4, 25, 3.2.1% In Colossians 1.22, the writer partly defines of what 
maturity consists in this instance, drawing on language with both 
legal and sacrificial overtones: Christ died so that the saints might be 
presented before God as “holy and blameless and irreproachable.”!® 
The content and reality of this goal for Christian existence have to 
be related to the elucidation of the epistle’s concept of hope. Insofar 
as the readers are in Christ and raised with Christ, they have been 
rendered perfect, holy, and blameless; yet the final revelation and full 
appropriation of this reality await the divine verdict of the eschato- 
logical judgment.: Both aspects of this maturity help situate 
Christian moral identity and agency in the present. 

The revelatory character of the apostolic teaching as the disclo- 
sure of God’s mystery carries with it a number of specific features 
that impact the letter’s moral appeal. First, the emphasis on the ulti- 
mate origin of Paul’s ministry is meant to validate his teaching by 
identifying in what way it conforms with the divine will. Paul speaks 
with authority to distinguish what constitutes a legitimate expression 
of that will and what does not, his words laying claim to normative 
status. His message, consequently, can include praise of the Co- 
lossians for their faithful response to God’s grace. At the same time, 
his preaching includes admonishment (1.28), and the apostle is bold 
in condemning the deceit of the Colossian philosophy that has infil- 
trated the community. In the pleas of moral philosophy, such 
vovecia or admonitio points to common practices of frank criticism 
and correction, an expression of the philosopher’s rappnoia intend- 
ed to alter the bearing of the listeners by exposing moral error and 
instilling sense. Because admonition is generally unwelcome, the 
admonitor or monens often ran the risk of provoking resentment in his 
audience. The apostolic admonishment of “all people" and of the 


'% Paul J. Du Plessis, TEAEIOZ: The Idea of Perfection in the New Testament (Kam 
= H. E 1959) 198-205 (on Colossians), and passim; EDNT 3.342-344 (with biblio- 


ry the verb here, span (“present”) cf. 1.28; further, TDNT 5.837-841; 
BAGD 627-628; EDNT 3. 

106 For 1.22b cf. I Corinthians 1.8, II Corinthians 11.2, Philippians 1.10-11, Jude 
24. In the Pauline corpus, évómov usually means "before" God (rather than *be- 
fore" Christ, etc.), e.g., Romans 3.20, 14.22, I Corinthians 1.29, II Corinthians 4.2, 
7.12, Galatians 1.20. In Revelation it is employed i in the sense of being "before" 
God's throne (20.12 and often). 

107 TDNT 4.1019-1022; Abraham J. Malherbe, “Pastoral Care in the Thessalonian 
Church,” MTS 36 (1990) 382-385; Spicq, Lexicon, 2.548-551. 
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Colossians in particular (2.8-23), demonstrates both his courage on 
behalf of the gospel and his aim of benefiting others. 

Second, divine might infuses both Paul's mission and the apostle 
himself. The author states this emphatically in 1.29, in terms of the 
apostolic &yóv: the évépyeva for his toil and struggle is impelled con- 
stantly by the power of the resurrected Christ, in whom God's own 
power is reflected (2.12).'? In his depiction of the apostle, the letter- 
writer inherits and extends categories that Paul himself had utilized 
in his self-presentation.!® This applies in particular to the epistle's 
interpretation of the apostolic vocation as a sort of divinely-deter- 
mined endeavor, including the characterization of the force that dri- 
ves the apostle to confront the contest as being divine in nature. 

Third, since it represents God's intention for humanity, the apos- 
tolic mission takes on global proportions, in a manner consistent 
with the cosmic dimensions of Christ's lordship. The universal scope 
of the apostolic gospel appears, for instance, in the letter's extensive 
usage of formulations with n&c, n&oa, n&v — over thirty of them. The 
gospel bears fruits and grows in “all” the world (1.6), having been 
preached to “all” creation under heaven (1.23). Paul admonishes 
“all” people and teaches “all” people so as to present “all” people 
before God as perfect.!!? The benefits of the apostle's efforts, there- 
fore, extend even to churches that he has not visited (like those in the 
Lycus River valley), indeed, to “all who have not seen my face in the 
flesh" (2.1). This dimension of the apostle's ministry elucidates its 
spiritual power: drawing from a conventional epistolary motif,!!! 
Paul reminds the readers that his nveðpa is present among and guid- 
ing Christian communities (cf. I Corinthians 5.3-5) even though he is 
personally absent (2.5).!!? 

While the letter fails to state so explicitly, it would be fair to infer 
that it was on account of the apostle’s bold teaching and divinely 
empowered labors as minister of the gospel that he incurred his 
naðńuata. As Eduard Lohse points out, Christians in the last third of 
the first century AD cherished an image of Paul distinguished by the 


108 On &yáv see Colossians 1.29, 2.1, 4.12; cf. Pfitzner, Paul, 109-111. 

109 On the apostolic struggle and the toil it involved cf. I Corinthians 3.8, 4.12, 
9.25, 15.10, II Corinthians 6.5, 11.23, 27-28, Galatians 4.11, 19, Philippians 2.16, I 
Thessalonians 2.9, 3.5, II Thessalonians 3.8. On God's power as present in Paul see 
I Corinthians 15.10, Philippians 2.13, 3.21, 4.13; cf. 2.652-654. 

110 Cf. above, p. 54, n. 14. Paul, like other notable teachers, is known as a world 
traveler; cf. Anderson, Sage, 167-177. 

Nt Gustav Karlsson, “Formelhaftes in Paulusbriefen?” Eranos 54 (1956) 138-141, 
includes examples from ancient epistolary literature. 

"2 This claim seems to emphasize Paul's special, perhaps unique, authority; cf. 
TDNT 6.436. The connection with the Spirit of God here is not dear 
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exhibition of his sufferings. It was precisely in his affliction, and 
above all in his martyrdom, that Paul performed his ministry on be- 
half of the entire church, and so “[t]he sufferings of the apostle be- 
long to the unique dignity of his office,” and differentiate him from 
other community members.!? In this role, the characterization of 
the apostle would have resembled not only that of the Hebrew 
prophets (as Lohse notes), but also that of many Hellenistic sages, 
who brought attention to their adversity as a sign of commitment 
and fortitude in the cause of their philosophic movement as well as 
of their place in the divine scheme of educating humanity. 

The details of Paul's noßnuora are not indicated in the letter, ex- 
cept that he is imprisoned.!!* On account of God's mystery, he “has 
been bound” (4.3), and he entreats the Colossians in an epistolary 
envoi to remember these “bonds” (4.18). He also describes his col- 
league Aristarchus in 4.10 as “my fellow-prisoner (of war).” Sim- 
arly, Timothy, Epaphras, and Tychicus are designated odvdovAo1, 
“fellow-slaves” (1.7, 4.7, 12).!5 In an earlier discussion, we noted 
how incarceration could serve as an effective occasion for a philo- 
sophic appeal, especially insofar as it heightens the sense of pathos 
and earnestness, demonstrating the philosopher’s integrity and self- 
less concern. 

While the author of Colossians opts not to detail the content of 
Paul’s sufferings, he does comment in an intriguing manner about 
what these tribulations accomplish: &vravarınp& tà dotephpata tv 
BAiyewv tod Xpiotod £v ti capxt pov (1.24). The interpretive quag- 
mire surrounding what has been written in this verse need not de- 
tain us long, especially since several complete surveys can be found 
in the scholarly literature.!!5 It does appear, however, that any ade- 
quate explanation of the claim must take into account the apocalyp- 
tic conception in Judaism of the distress (experienced especially in 
the form of persecution and oppression) to be endured by God’s 
elect as a prelude to the end-time.! According to some versions, 


113 Lohse, Colossians, 72, referring to Ernst Kásemann's review of Jacob Kremer 
(see n. 116 below) in TLZ 82 (1957) 695. 

114 On the indifference of Hellenistic sages to imprisonment as a sign of their peyo- 
Aowvyia, KtA. see, e.g., Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 12.10; Epictetus, Diatribae 1.4.24, 
1.9.22-29, 2.6.25-27, 2.13.24, 3.24.1183, 4.1.59-60, 127, 4.7.31-32; Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 76.33, 85.26; Socraticorum Epistulae 14.5. 

115 The use of the first-person plural in 1.7 indicates that Timothy is included. 

116 Besides the commentaries see Jacob Kremer, Was an den Leiden Christi noch man- 
gelt: Eine interpretationsgeschichtliche und exegetische Untersuchung zu Kol 1,24b (BBB 12; 
Bonn: Hanstein, 1956). 

17 Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 82-94; Rainer Stuhlmann, Das eschatologische Maß im Neuen 
Testament (FRLANT 132; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983) 91-108, and 


passim. 
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such as those in I Enoch 47 or Mark 13, God appointed a definite 
limit to these tribulations, and thus, as an agent of God’s mystery, 
Paul is in an unparalleled position to “fill up” that which is still 
“Jacking” or “remaining” in them and to contribute to God’s plan. 
Such a role, as it is attributed to Paul, needs to be interpreted also 
against the background of contemporaneous Jewish and Christian 
martyrology, according to which a fixed number of saints must suffer 
and die before the eschaton, when God will avenge their deaths.!!$ 
In Colossians, Paul's afflictions are to} Xptotoo inasmuch as Christ's 
death and resurrection inaugurate and determine the eschatological 
age, and inasmuch as the church on behalf of which Paul suffers is 
identified as Christ's oôpa. By absorbing in his self and through his 
stewardship some of the predetermined measure of afflictions, the 
"messianic woes," the apostle performs a vicarious ministry, reduc- 
ing the still deficient tally of sufferings that other Christians, like the 
readers, must withstand.'? With this we might compare the ideal 
spiritual guide as depicted in Hellenisüc philosophic writings, who 
will run risks and even sacrifice life itself for the sake of his friends.'?? 

It should be emphasized, though, that the efficacy of the Pauline 
ministry is not located in anguish per se, or in distress endured on 
behalf of friends, but in suffering for the sake of the gospel. This 
advances the apostolic goal of leading as many individuals as possi- 
ble to knowledge of God's mystery (2.2). As Pokorny suggests, "the 
apostle struggles and suffers in order that people may ‘realize’ that 
their salvation in Jesus Christ is already completed." Paul's effort to 
fill up what remains of the afflictions of Christ “is essentially syn- 
onymous with making fully known the word of God" (1.25).?! In 
this way the claim of 1.24 accords with the basic thrust of 1.24- 
2.5.? Furthermore, if the opponents’ worldview was indeed apoca- 
lyptic in orientation (see above), then Paul's claims about taking 


118 This interpretation would be particularly to the point if the Pauline martyr leg- 
end was already established in the minds of the letter's original recipients. On the 
concept of a fixed number of martyrs see IV Ezra 4.35-37, 41-43, V Ezra 2.38-41, 
II Baruch 23.5, Revelation 6.9-11. 

"9 Cf. Karl T. Kleinknecht, Der leidende Gerechtfertigte: Die alttestamentlich-yüdische 
Tradition vom “leidenden Gerechten” und thre Rezeption bet Paulus (WUNT 2.13; Tübingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1984) 377-380; Str-B 4.977-986. 

120 Frischer, Sculpted Word, 75-76, 242, with references; cf. Epictetus, Diatribae 2.7.3; 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 7.12; Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 14.3; Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 6.2-3; Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 1.17-20. 

?! Note the similarity of the verbs involved (avtavanAnpé and rànpôoa): Michael 
Cahill, “The Neglected Parallelism in Colossians 1,24-25,” ETL 68 (1992) 142-147. 

22 Emphasized by Pokorny, Colossians, 99-101 (quotes from p. 99); cf. Gnilka, 
Kolosserbrief, 97-98. i 
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upon himself eschatological sufferings could have a special apolo- 
getic and polemical point. !?3 

Several items on this front warrant attention for our present con- 
cerns. Looking at 1.24 ff. as a whole, the readers are supplied with a 
glimpse of how Paul’s suffering and perseverance for the sake of the 
gospel manifest God’s will and show God’s power to be operating 
through him in a unique capacity. Paul is depicted in the letter not 
only as accepting his distress but also as rejoicing in it (xaipe: 1.24, 
cf. 1.3, 2.5) as a token of God’s presence among the elect in the final, 
decisive age of history (cf. Romans 5.3). The crucial aspect of this 
presence emerges in that the apostle shares specifically in the afflic- 
tions of Christ. As N. T. Wright puts it, “the interchange between 
Christ and Paul permeates the whole paragraph” of 1.24 ff. (cf. II 
Corinthians 1.3-7, 4.7-12). Paul “applies to himself the same pattern, 
of suffering on behalf of others, that was worked out on the cross."!?* 
The xa8fuoto evident in the person of the apostle reflect not only 
the divine will and divine power, but also make visible a divine 
model for altruistic service and endurance. This clarifies the confor- 
mity of Paul's life to his teaching, indicating also the nature of his 
commitment to the welfare of the Christian community, which in- 
cludes the letter's readers. The writer stresses that Paul's sufferings 
are bn£p ouv as well as on behalf of the entire church everywhere, 
and not for the apostle's own benefit. The author's intention, it 
seems, is for the audience to perceive in the Paul of the epistle a 
leader whose ministry is defined above all by suffering and fortitude, 
someone who participates in the struggles of the Christian journey 
and can encourage others to endure from a position of authority and 
experience.' Thus Paul, like the ideal moral philosopher, does not 


"3 The author in effect takes over traditional apocalyptic categories familiar to 
and shared with the opponents and then, borrowing from and expanding Pauline 
concepts, assigns to the apostle an unrivaled place in the fulfillment of the expecta- 
tions associated with these categories, all the while underscoring his selfless and 
God-directed service for the church, which would contrast with the picture of false 
humility and the elitist and judgmental attitude of the philosophy presented in chap- 
ter two of the letter; cf. Kremer, Leiden Christi, 161-163. 

12t Wright, Colossians, 89. This point makes the most sense rhetorically if the let- 
ter's readers were already aware of Paul's me and were privy to the theo- 
logical interpretations of this event in the early church. Further, Erhardt Gütt- 
gemanns, Der leidende Apostel und sein Herr: Studien zur paulinischen Christologie (FRLANT 
90; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966) 94-126; Victor P. Furnish, "Paul 
as MAPTYZ," Witness and Existence: Essays in Honor of Schubert M. Ogden (ed. Philip E. 
Devenish and George L. Goodwin; Chicago, London: University of Chicago Press, 
1989) 73-88. 

125 Schweizer, Colossians, 105: “As the one who proclaims Jesus Christ, he does, as 
it were, represent his Lord, and therefore shares in his weakness, in which alone 
God's glory takes effect on earth. At the same time, it is only the suffering which the 
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shy away from conflict, but toils mightily in the &yóv of life on behalf 
of his followers, even for the benefit of followers who have never met 
him. In this context we should remember that the ability to edify 
others in absentia was a praiseworthy element in the Greco-Roman 
paragon of the teacher-mentor.!?6 For his own part, Paul is engaged 
in an ongoing struggle against opposition to God's will in all its 
forms, such as the Colossian philosophy and the forces associated 
with it that obstruct full knowledge of the gospel. By summoning the 
recipients of the letter to unite with him in confronting such forces, 
Paul identifies a critical interest that he wants to share with them — 
their enemies are his enemies and vice versa. 

The affinity between Paul's life and what he teaches evidences the 
extent to which he not only communicates but also embodies the 
mystery of God. The substance and standard of the gospel as set 
forth in Colossians are guaranteed by appeal not to human reason 
and experience, nor to a common apostolic tradition, nor to scrip- 
ture, nor to the words of Jesus, but to Paul alone.'?? To the degree 
that Paul and his gospel are identical, the example of apostolic voca- 
tion as proffered by the epistle becomes an archetype for those who 
desire to conform themselves to that gospel. This suggests the appro- 
priateness of investigating how the persona of Paul and the manner 
of his address to the readers provide a personal example that but- 
tresses, clarifies, and validates its exhortation. Because no direct ap- 
peal to imitation surfaces in the epistle such as we find in, say, I 
Corinthians, the function of Paul as exemplar is executed only indi- 
rectly; this sort of tactic would be comparable to that of the moral 
philosophers.?9 As noted above, the Paul of Colossians manifests 
himself above all as a wise teacher and faithful minister. He teaches 
and admonishes all people in all wisdom (1.28); the gospel set forth 
by his ministry embraces God's truth (1.5-6). Paul prays and gives 
thanks to God for the success of this ministry (1.3, 9); he sings, in the 
words of a traditional hymn, the praises of what God has rendered 
through Christ (1.15-20); all in all, the apostle fulfills the Aóyoc tod 
0709 (1.25, cf. 4.3). 

Paul entreats the readers, for their part, to do these and similar 
things themselves; he entreats them, in effect, to follow his lead. 


apostle takes upon himself that really allows his message to become credible. In Col. 
1.24, these two motifs are connected together: the apostle represents Christ in the 
world, and he brings Christ's work to fulfillment by his authentic proclamation of 
him as the redeemer of the community." 

26 See above, pp. 57-58, 61, 63; also Frischer, Sculpted Word, 118 ff. 

127 De Boer, “Images of Paul,” 364. 

128 See Fiore, Personal Example, 164 ff., 191 ff. 
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Thus they should be filled with the knowledge of God (1.9-10, 3.10); 
they should teach and admonish each other in all wisdom (3.16) and 
know how to answer everyone (4.6); they ought to pray (4.3) and 
give thanks to God (1.12, 2.7, 3.15, 17, 4.2); they must not lie or 
slander, but tell the truth (3.8-9); they should sing psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual odes to God, doing everything in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Simply put, they should allow the Aöyog tod Xpiotod to dwell 
in them richly (3.16, cf. 1.5, 3.17, 4.6). The example of the apostle 
also functions to illustrate fortitude in the midst of the troubles and 
the &yóv demanded by full commitment to the gospel, especially in 
1.24 ff. (cf. 4.3-4). Paul's efforts are impelled by divine energy, which 
is at work in him “in power,” &v övvayneı (1.29). Paul strives in par- 
ticular so that others may not be misled by deceivers (2.4-5). 
Likewise, the apostle prays that in their Christian life the Colossians 
will be “empowered with every power” (èv n&on dvvaueı duva- 
hodnevor) by divine might, with a view to their resolute endurance 
and patient fortitude, upon which they must draw in overcoming tri- 
als and opposition (1.11, cf. 3.12); and he warns them at length 
about the dangers of false teaching (2.8-23).'?? Paul's tribulations also 
prove his love for others (2.2), his humility (1.24, 29), and his Christ- 
like character (1.24); Paul's message conveys a strong sense of hope 
in what God is doing in Christ. In a like manner, he wants the 
Colossians to make love their bond of perfection (3.14), particularly 
in marital relations (3.19), to exercise true (3.12-13) not false (2.16- 
18) humility, to take on Christ-like virtues (3.12-17), and to remain 
steadfast in their hope (1.23).130 As “a slave in (the) Lord" (8o9Aog év 
kupi@: 4.7, cf. 1.7) and one of the “workers for the kingdom of God” 
(ovvepyoi ei thy Baoıdeiav tod Beod: 4.11, cf. 1.13), Paul seems to be 
in an appropriate position to command the slaves (oi 800A01) among 
his readers to work (épyéGeo8e) from the soul as if to the Lord (3.23) 
and to serve (SovAevete) the Lord (3.24). He calls upon the entire 
congregation to pursue good works (£pya: 1.10) and not bad (1.21), 
making certain that all works are done in the Lord's name (3.17). 
Just as Paul has received and faithfully executes his ministry (51é- 
xovoc: 1.23, 25; cf. 1.7 and 4.7, where Epaphras and Tychicus are 
identified as d:éxKovo1), he asks Archippus, probably the leader of a 
Laodicean congregation, to fulfill the ötaxovia that he received in 
the Lord (4.17).?' Indeed, Paul's ministry as a whole as displayed in 
the epistle offers the church a pattern for what its ministry should be. 


129 On öbvanıc: TDNT 2.284-317. On vronovn: Wilson, Love, 164, n. 47. On 
poxpo8upia: TDNT 4.374-387; NIDNTT 2.768-772. 

130 Cf. Schenk, “Christus,” 151-152. 

?! Cf. Zeilinger, “Trager,” 185-188. 
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As mentioned earlier, in moral philosophy the efficacy of a parae- 
netic message depended upon the establishing of personal ties and 
mutual interests between the student and the teacher. Because such 
concerns were thought to be basic to the pedagogical process, moral 
guides regularly availed themselves of the language and ideals of the 
friendship topos in their communications, and the interests of friend- 
ship in the learning relationship often furnished a context for episto- 
lary exhortation. There is no question that in comparison with some 
of Paul’s undisputed letters, the friendly, or philophronetic, aspects 
of Colossians are subdued. Nevertheless some features may still be 
detected. To begin with, Paul indicates a degree of personal associa- 
tion with the readers through familial and fraternal language. He re- 
minds the readers that they all have a common parent, “God our fa- 
ther” (1.1, 3, cf. 1.12, 3.17), who created them (1.16, 3.10), and who 
has qualified them to receive a divine inheritance (1.12, cf. 3.24).132 
Paul and the Colossians have also the same Lord, Jesus Christ in 
heaven, to whom they all owe obedience.!? The employment of this 
metaphor suggests also that they all belong to the same divine house- 
hold — and in 3.18-4.1 the recipients are actually addressed in their 
specific social roles as members of a household, indicating the sorts 
of responsibilities that follow from this lordship. Paul refers to the 
Laodiceans as brothers (4.15) and to the Colossians as faithful broth- 
ers in Christ (1.2), much in the same way as the apostle's close asso- 
ciates Timothy, Tychicus, and Onesimus are his brothers (1.1, 4.7, 
9). Furthermore, Paul, the Colossians, and all Christians are linked 
together and united with Christ as a living organism, as they grow, 
nourished by God (2.19). All Christians belong to the same church, 
the body, which is joined to Christ as its head, a concrete social real- 
ity that Christians together recognize and confess (1.18-20, 3.15-17). 
Also in the spirit of friendship are Paul's indications of his pleasure 
at receiving good reports about the Colossians via Epaphras, and his 
prayerful response (1.3-4, 7-8), as well as his eagerness to share news 
pertaining to his own circumstances with them in turn (4.7-9). 

Equally significant is the considerable amount of “name drop- 
ping" that occurs in the letter.!?* The author refers to the names of 


132 Cf. Pokorny, Colossians, 37-39. 

133 Jesus Christ is regularly referred to in the letter as xópioc: 1.3, 10, 2.6, 3.13, 17, 
18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 4.1, cf. 3.1; for the Pauline corpus, Fritz Neugebauer, Jn Christus 
EN XPIETQI: Eine Untersuchung zum Paulinischen Glaubenverständnis (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961) 131-149. 

134 Similar devices are not unheard of in philosophic letters, including pseudony- 
mous ones, e.g., Cicero, Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem 1.1.10-11; Socraticorum Epistulae 
14.9. 
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an unexpectedly large number of people, who presumably represent 
the mutual acquaintances of Paul and the addressees. Many of these 
individuals are listed in either the opening or the closing of the epis- 
tle as simply sending greetings (1.1, 4.10-14) or as receiving greetings 
or instructions (4.15-17). Evidently, the author of Colossians lifted 
most of these names from the autbentic letter of Paul to Philemon; it 
is interesting that the latter’s name, though, is not mentioned.!? As 
such, these figures reflect the apostolic heritage of the region, sup- 
porting indirectly the concern and authority of the letter and 
grounding this communication in the experience of the apostle.'% 
Perhaps more important to Paul's relationship with the Colossians 
are those fellow ministers and colleagues who actively assist them in 
maintaining contact. These associates are of considerable value, it 
seems, in making the separated parties present to one another by 
perpetuating the apostolic legacy. Epaphras, *our beloved fellow ser- 
vant," “a faithful minister of Christ on your behalf" (1.7), and “a 
slave of Christ" who is a native of Colossae (4.12), occupies a central 
place in this regard.!?" As discussed in Chapter One, Epaphras most 
likely founded the churches of the region under Paul's supervision, 
and he had reported to Paul concerning their positive response to 
the gospel (1.8). In the letter Paul is made to testify in a rather for- 
mal manner that Epaphras has labored intently on behalf of all the 
Christians in the Lycus River region,'?® specifically as he struggles 
for them in his prayers to God, so that they might stand perfect and 
be filled with all of God's will (4.12-13). Epaphras' status and efforts 
overlap to a noticeable degree with those of the apostle. It looks as 
though he constitutes an authentic extension of the Pauline ministry 
in Colossae and so links the unseen apostle with the community, 
even though he, like Paul, is absent to the readers and his return to 
Colossae is not anticipated. In this sense, then, the readers are to 
learn from the example of Epaphras much in the same way they 
learn from the model of Paul himself. 

Tychicus and Onesimus also help make the apostolic presence 
real for the Colossians.!?? The former is acknowledged as “a beloved 


135 Lohse, Colossians, 175-177; Alastair Kirkland, “The Beginnings of Christianity 
a = Lycus M ndi An Exercise in Historical Reconstruction,” Neotestamentica 29 
1995) 111-113. 

136 Pokorny, Colossians, 189. 

137 Ollrog, Mitarbeiter, 101. 

138 Perhaps this mode of testimony would have been (incidentally?) appropriate 
also to Paul's ostensible status as a prisoner; as Pokorny (Colossians, 193) observes, 
this is “a virtually juridical verification.” Cf. Ollrog, Mitarbeiter, 238-240. 

133 Cf. Peter Lampe, “Onesimus,” ABD 5 (1992) 21-22; John Gillman, “Tychicus,” 
ABD 6 (1992) 682. 
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and faithful minister and fellow servant in the Lord” (4.7); the latter 
is identified as a native of Colossae who is a “faithful and beloved 
brother” (4.9). They appear to be the co-bearers, and hence authen- 
ticators, of the letter (cf. éxewwo in 4.8). Moreover, Paul has sent 
them to inform the recipients about “all my affairs” (tà kat’ gue 
návia: 4.7) and “the matters concerning us" (tà nepi tuv: 4.8; 
where "us" means Paul and Timothy) and "everything going on 
here" (návto. ... tà 62: 4.9). In this manner Paul is seen as respond- 
ing to and reciprocating the relay of information from the Colossian 
community via Epaphras. This disclosure of news about the apostle 
and his colleagues is intended to encourage their hearts (4.8, cf. 2.2). 
It seems that Tychicus and Onesimus perpetuate the apostolic her- 
itage for the readers in the most tangible sense, while the apostle, in 
turn, is seen as legitimating their ministry through the words of the 
letter.!*? 

Taken as a whole, the passages surveyed above sketch a picture of 
formal and ongoing interaction, including the exchange of personal 
information, within the scope of a fairly large and established com- 
munity. Such an image and the manner in which it is constructed 
would be consistent with the philophronetic objectives of hortatory 
letters in the traditions of Greco-Roman philosophy. Working under 
the authority of Paul, Epaphras evangelizes the area, then reports 
back to Paul and Timothy, who, for their part, respond with prayers 
and communicate with the Christians of the region by means of 
messages and messengers. The written communications would have 
included at least the évtoAai dispatched to the Colossians regarding 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas (4.10)'*! as well as “the letter from 
Laodicea” (n émotoAn ... ék Aaodixeiacg: 4.16), which they are in- 
structed to read.!? While it is unlikely that either of these documents 
had been actually written at that time, the mention of them, even if 
a fabrication, contributes to the perception of Paul as actively inter- 
ested in the success of the Christian mission to Colossae, Laodicea, 
and Hierapolis." According to the fiction of the letter, even in his 
last days and while in prison, suffering on behalf of the church, the 


19 Gnilka, “Paulusbild,” 183 ff; Lahnemann, Kolosserbrief, 177-182; Zeilinger, 
“Trager,” 177-183, 186-187; Michael Wolter, Der Brief an die Kolosser; Der Brief an 
Philemon (Okumenischer Taschenbuchkommentar zum Neuen Testament 12; Gü- 
tersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1993) 214-215. 

14 Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 238. 

12 O'Brien (Colossians, 257-259) surveys the options regarding this letter. 

143 It was not uncommon for pseudonymous epistles in the philosophic tradition to 
refer to previous, fictional correspondence, e.g., Pseudo-Diogenes, Epistulae 17, 25, 
45; Pseudo-Socrates, Epistulae 1; Socraticorum Epistulae 16, 25, 27; Apollonius, Epistulae 
49. 
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apostle was intent to keep these people informed about his condition 
and his thoughts. The readers, then, are not isolated from the body, 
the church, nor cut off from the information and support they need. 
The epistle underscores that Paul and the other leaders of the 
Pauline movement are concerned about their success and are moni- 
toring their progress at this critical juncture in their history as a 
Christian community. This fact carries with it added responsibility 
and social pressure to respond and conform to the Pauline gospel as 
authentically imparted by the epistle.'** The precise nature of this re- 
sponse as it relates to the gospel will occupy our attention in the next 
chapter. 


1 Meeks, “To Walk Worthily," 40-42, 45. 
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Having observed some of the ways in which the epistle to the 
Colossians delineates the persona of its author, a logical next step is 
to extend the analysis to a study of the letter’s recipients as they are 
portrayed by the internal discourse of the text. The business of this 
study continues as before, namely, to investigate the ideational pro- 
file and exhortatory objectives of the letter by comparing it with the 
strategies at work in the literature of Greco-Roman moral philoso- 
phy, paraenesis in particular. Our guiding question, then, is this: 
how does the manner in which the recipients are described and ad- 
dressed in Colossians compare with such strategies-and how does the 
character of the text that emerges from this comparison contribute 
to the pedagogical objectives of the author? We can begin with some 
introductory (and fairly limited) observations regarding the basic na- 
ture of the assumed readership. 

If even an answer about the exact place of residence for the *Co- 
lossians” cannot be determined with assurance (see Chapter One), 
even less concrete evidence can be gleaned from the letter regarding 
their background and makeup. The instructions imbedded in the 
household code of 3.18-4.1, for example, may supply us with a hint 
as to the diversity of social roles manifested by the readership: hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, slaves and slave-owners are 
all included.' The roster in 3.11 may supply another clue, this time 
concerning the Colossians' ethnic diversity, listing Greeks, Jews, 
“barbarians,” and Skythians (cf. 1.27, 2.11, 13).? Yet in the case of 
both 3.18 ff. and 3.11 we appear to be dealing with conventional- 
ized, traditional formulations that were not necessarily designed to 
address any particular situation among the recipients.? Additionally, 


! It is interesting in this context that the slaves in the audience receive the most ex- 
tended recommendations; cf. Meeks, “To Walk Worthily,” 51; above, p. 46, n. 137. 
? Cf. Douglas A. Campbell, “Unravelling Colossians 3.1 1b," MTS 42 (1996) 120- 
132. 

5 On 3.18 ff. see above, pp. 45-47. As for 3.11, Wedderburn (Theology, 10, 13) 
notes that the addition of the last two items to the list lends to the formulation a de- 
cidedly more Greek perspective (cf. I Corinthians 12.13, Galatians 3.28), and that 
the statement as a whole would have added point if the Colossian churches were ex- 
posed to “Judaizing” pressures such as we might expect from a Jewish-Christian 
missionary movement akin to the Elchasaites; see above, pp. 35-37. 
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the level of sophistication discernible in the language and style of the 
letter itself informs us generally about the readers’ literacy and theo- 
logical acumen, but offers no specifics as to their background or 
training. 

A few preliminary remarks are in order about what can be ascer- 
tained regarding the ecclesial setting and situation of the addressees. 
The letter’s audience purports to consist of the Christians residing in 
Colossae, as stated in 1.2. However, as argued above, there are rea- 
sons to challenge the complete accuracy of this statement. The epis- 
tle’s references to Laodicea and Hierapolis suggest that the Chris- 
tians in these urban centers were probably included among the 
intended recipients and may even have represented the primary ad- 
dressees. We can note, incidentally, that these references to sister 
cities in the Lycus River valley also seem to indicate that the com- 
munity reading the letter did not belong to some isolated enclave of 
the Christian movement, but at some point (perhaps from very early 
on) had developed associations of one kind or another with like- 
minded groups in nearby urban centers. The orders conveyed in 
4.15-16, for instance, really make sense only if both the author and 
the readers can assume as natural some sort of relationship between 
the Christians in Colossae and those in Laodicea.* 


The Experience of Conversion 


One specific datum pertaining to the letter’s recipients is, however, 
quite plain and can furnish a starting point for further comparative 
study: they are all converts to Christianity. The author signals the re- 
ality of their Christian status repeatedly in the text. The Colossians 
are “saints and faithful brethren in Christ” (1.2, cf. 1.12, 26); they 
are members of the church (1.24, cf. 4.15) in the one body, of which 
Christ is the head (1.18, 2.19); they are God’s elect (3.12). Having 
heard the message of the gospel (1.5, 23), they have “received” Jesus 
Christ as Lord (2.6) and have faith in him (1.4, 2.5, 7, cf. 1.23, 2.12). 
All in all, membership in the Christian community represents the 
primary context in which the writer designates the standing and ori- 
entation of those addressed. According to the sequence of events 
proposed in Chapter One, the initial evangelization of the Lycus 
River valley would have occurred in the early 50s Ap, while the epis- 
tle to the Colossians itself was composed sometime in the 70s or 80s. 
Thus the people reading the letter must have been organized for 


* Of course, from the perspective of the readers that relationship may belong to 
the past rather than the present. 
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some twenty or thirty years as a Christian community. This indicates 
that, while no doubt at least a few individuals in the intended audi- 
ence were recent converts, the readership as a whole could point to 
a fairly long history as Christians with well-established practices and 
traditions. At any rate, their Christian heritage would have been 
perceptibly longer than that of the intended readers of most all of 
the undisputed Pauline correspondence. 

Given that the Colossian audience was composed of Christians, 
most of whom had been converts for some time, the question arises 
as to what exactly conversion entailed for them in this historical con- 
text, how it was interpreted theologically, and what long-term im- 
pact it could possess for the issuing of moral guidance. This is espe- 
cially an issue of concern for the interpretation of Colossians 
inasmuch as modern scholars have detected in its language and im- 
agery a fair number of possible references to the process of conver- 
sion. 

As for the broader historical milieu of the letter, the terms em- 
ployed during this period to name conversion — émiotpogn, 
HETAOTPOGH, oxoo1poof, etc. — are metaphorically suggestive of the 
prevailing understanding of such an event as a personal “turning.” 
To the ancient mind conversion entailed a comprehensive intellectu- 
al and spiritual reorientation. This reorientation initiates in some 
sense a new life progressing towards an established, personal goal, 
such as wisdom, virtue, or eudaimonia. As a life-altering experience, 
conversion also generates new personal possibilities, more often than 
not overturning or substantially revising previous sensibilities about 
moral accountability and the nature and value of human associa- 
tions. To be sure, a high level of social interaction and “communal 
therapy" of the sort we encounter in Jewish and Christian circles was 
not the norm for the psychagogy of the philosophic movements, 
which tended to be highly individualized in approach, though 
Epicureanism for certain, and perhaps also Neopythagoreanism, of- 


5 For discussion see Alan F. Segal, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of 
Saul the Pharisee (New Haven, London: Yale University Press, 1990). 

€ For some representative discussions see Norman W. DeWitt, Epicurus and his 
Philosophy (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954) 89-105; Hijmans, “Ao- 
xnoıg, 41-53; John P. Lynch, Aristotle’s School: A Study of a Greek Educational Institution 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972) 83-96; Dillon and Hershbell, Jam- 
blichus, 14-16; Troels Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis: Moral Development 
and Social Interaction in Early "Roi Philosophy (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1990) 
116-140; Loveday Alexander, “Schools, Hellenistic,” ABD 5 (1992) 1005-1111; 
Johan C. Thom, The Pythagorean Golden Verses: With Introduction and Commentary 
Pengon = the Graeco-Roman World 123; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1995) 82-89; Glad, 

101 ff. 
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fered its converts life in a special community of believers, a system of 
support distinct from the outside world.’ And for initiates to the 
other philosophic schools, conversion entailed the adoption of at 
least some new social arrangements and priorities, as well as the in- 
culcation of a new orientation towards understanding and interact- 
ing with existing social structures and mores. As Meeks observes, the 
impact of such change for the neophyte’s interpersonal priorities. 
must have been profound: 


Conversion implies a change of reference groups and reference 
individuals — those...to whom we look...for standards, for approval or 
disapproval, for measures of how well we are doing.® 


Surprisingly perhaps, in antiquity the enterprise of describing and 
facilitating a personal transformation of this sort did not belong es- 
pecially to the domain of what we would call “religion,” where a 
more casual, less drastic degree of allegiance was the norm, but was 
the concern of the philosophic schools, a fact that reveals some im- 
portant features regarding their function in Greco-Roman society. 
Insofar as both Judaism and Christianity expected of their followers 
a wholesale relocation and an abiding commitment of the type sum- 
marized above, their evaluation of the human condition would have 
approximated that of the schools more than that of most pagan 
cults.!? An examination of the literature of the earliest Christians, as 
represented by the correspondence of the apostle Paul and his asso- 
ciates, indicates the importance to them of talking about conversion, 
especially with regard to the impact of conversion on the process of 
moral formation.!! In many respects, the presuppositions and funda- 
mental shape of this conversation resembled discussions among 
Greco-Roman philosophers and their converts regarding their expe- 


? Malherbe, Paul, 34 ff. 

8 Wayne A. Meeks, The Origins of Christian Morality: The First Two Centuries (New 
Haven, London: Yale University Press, 1993) 48. 

3 A.D. Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New in Religion from Alexander the Great to 
Augustine of Hippo (London: Oxford University Press, 1933) 164-186; Pierre Hadot, 
Exercices Spirituels et Philosophie Antique (2nd ed.; Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1987) 
16, 40, 51, 175-182; Frischer, Sculpted Word, 46-86, and passim; Meeks, Ongins, 18- 
36. 

10 On conversion in Judaism see Shaye J.D. Cohen, “Crossing the Boundary 
and Becoming a Jew,” H7R 82 (1989) 13-33; Martin Goodman, “Jewish Pro- 
selytizing in the First Century," The Jews among Pagans and Christians in the Roman 
Empire (ed. Judith Lieu, John North, and Tessa Rajak; London, New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1992) 53-78. 

!! Elpidius Pax, “Beobachtungen zur Konvertitensprache im ersten Thessalo- 
nicherbrief,” Studi Biblici Franciscani Analecta 21 (1971) 220-261; idem, “Kon- 
vertitenprobleme im ersten Thessalonicherbrief,” Bibel und Leben 13 (1972) 24-37; 
Malherbe, Paul, 21-33; Meeks, Origins, 31-36. 
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riences of having “turned around.” In order to shed some light on 
what a Christian text like Colossians shares with the philosophic tra- 
ditions of moral pedagogy concerning the implications of conversion 
for adherents, we need first to examine the basic profile of those tra- 
ditions. 

A reasonable starting-point for understanding what the philosoph- 
ic form of life entailed for Hellenistic people lies with those cate- 
gories of literature that attempted to induce others to convert, to em- 
brace such a life. We label such appeals for personal transformation 
in a philosophic medium as protreptic, a classification that encom- 
passes both a literary genre and the broader rhetorical objectives 
that the genre manifests.’ Again, the image of turning from one 
comprehensive path or orientation to another, better one is visible. 
For the most part, the protreptic mode of discourse consists of an ex- 
hortatory speech that commends a particular philosophic vocation 
through sustained demonstration and systematic argumentation.'? 
The speaker endeavors to prove the superiority of the philosophic 
system in question over competing systems and to persuade potential 
converts to pursue what the speaker recommends and to reject what 
the speaker condemns, recognizing the deficiencies of their current 
state. As Mark Jordan mentions, while this identifies the principal in- 
terest of protreptic address, it is also possible to detect in such 
speeches how the author will take into consideration a “dual” audi- 
ence. Protreptic appeals might function not only to induce conver- 
sion in non-initiated individuals but also to reinforce commitment to 
the conversion experience among neophytes who have recently 
joined the philosophic movement.!* 

Another category of literature related materially to the conversion 
experience is the conversion story. This genre achieved a certain 
popularity in the philosophic schools and developed a rather con- 
ventional set of formal structures and literary expectations. Most 
such accounts, even when autobiographical in nature, were pub- 
lished less out of interest in historical veracity than as retrospective 
creations infused with a high degree of idealism and rhetorical en- 
hancement, no doubt intended to make the stories more effective for 


12 For literature see Wilson, Mysteries, 194, n. 36. 

55 John G. Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature: Toward the Morphology of a Sec- 
ondary Genre,” Semeta 50 (1990) 52-55. 

^ Mark D. Jordan, “Ancient Philosophic Protreptic and the Problem of Per- 
suasive Genres," Rhetorica 4 (1986) 309-333. 

15 Niels Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum: Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum 
Dialog Justins (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1966) 148-159; Paula Fredriksen, “Paul 
and Augustine: Conversion Narratives, Orthodox Traditions, and the Retrospective 
Self,” 775 37 (1986) 3-34. 
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purposes of apologetic or propaganda. Specimens of this genre, such 
as are available to us from Lucian's Nigrinus, Justin’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, or the New Testament’s Acts of the Apostles, functioned to 
vindicate and assert a particular manner of life over against its de- 
tractors, and to recommend to others the decision to pursue such a 
life by providing a vivid illustration of the positive changes engen- 
dered by conversion. 

As a group, philosophers recognized that the path they urged 
upon converts, either through protreptic appeals, conversion stories, 
or other contrivances, was demanding. Arduous toil and hardship 
were necessary if favorable results were to be realized. Conversion 
did not bring about immediate and total happiness, even if the ro- 
manticized versions of such experiences portrayed converts as in- 
stantly elevated to an existence of perfect virtue.'® While conversion 
surely did constitute a reorientation of values, priorities, and efforts, 
it was in truth only the beginning of a lengthy journey in which evi- 
dence of continuous progress was required." But this progress had 
to be maintained in the presence of considerable obstacles. 
Philosophic neophytes needed to overcome the onerous task of 
learning the school's doctrines and traditions, for instance; they 
needed to adopt the proper disposition for instruction and the cor- 
rect attitude for accepting correction from their superiors; they need- 
ed to avoid contentiousness and the conceit of wisdom in their words 
and deeds; they needed to avoid also the distractions of their previ- 
ous life and the temptations of the dominant culture. All the while it 
was incumbent upon students to suppress the fear and self-doubt, the 
mental and emotional distress, that were part and parcel of the 
philosophic quest. Philosophic aspirants had to abandon previous 
habits, social status, and personal relationships and ambitions, only 
to endure the low esteem and scorn of the general public because 
they did not conform to prevailing standards of belief and behav- 
ior.'® Exacerbating these routine demands, sometimes special crises 
arose, such as the separation of pupil and teacher, or the teacher's 
death, or a destabilizing conflict with rival movements. It comes as 
no surprise, then, that neophytes generally experienced feelings of 
epnnia ("loneliness") and aropia (“perplexity”). In response, philoso- 
phy promised to give peace to such trouble by providing a life of 
inner tranquillity, confidence, and freedom.'? 


16 Meeks, Origins, 22. 

7 On the converted life as a type of journey cf. Philo, De Virtutibus 102-103. 

3$ E.g., Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 77E-78B; Epictetus, Diatribae 3.15.10-12, 
Enchendion 22, 29; Philo, De Specialibus Legibus 1.52. 

19 Epictetus, Dratribae 3.13.1-19. On the difficulties of the philosophic life see 
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Not all novices, of course, responded similarly to the challenge. As 
part of their overall plan of assistance, some philosophers sought to 
categorize the typical conditions of students in order to render the 
support offered to them as apt as possible. These categories corre- 
sponded to different stages or aspects of progress, zpoxort, within 
the school. In Epistulae Morales 52, for instance, Seneca, following 
Epicurus, enumerates three classes of adherents, differentiated by 
their temperaments (ingenia) and, corresponding to these, by the 
amount and nature of the external assistance they require to achieve 
success.? To the first category Seneca assigns those individuals who 
have plotted a route to virtue on their own, relying entirely on their 
inner drive and knowledge; this appears to be a rather elite group (§ 
3a, cf. 88 1-2). To the second, more populous grade of students be- 
long those who must rely on a guide to lead the way. Individuals like 
this, though they possess the will to prevail, nevertheless have need 
of the instruction and example provided by another, someone able 
to provide suitable assistance ($ 3b). With the third category the 
teacher encounters “more difficult material upon which to work" (§ 
4). These people require much more than a moral and spiritual 
guide; they must be actually assisted, even prodded and compelled 
along the path to virtue. They must, in effect, wrestle their way to 
wisdom (8 6). Seneca observes that for those students belonging to 
the second category personal gains in the philosophic system are ob- 
vious and easy. By contrast, the progress of those in the third catego- 
ry "is hidden" (latet: § 5), so to speak, because it relies on so much 
extra effort along the way. The foundation upon which their 
progress rests is just as secure as that of the second-class students, 
says Seneca, but its value and character are apparent to the onlook- 
er only upon close inspection.?! 

To aspirants of this ilk, philosophic educators were in agreement 
that constant reminders, encouragement, and correction were neces- 
sary. In the evaluation of the philosopher-teacher, the most pressing 
problem evident in these students, as they wrestled their way to wis- 
dom, was not so much that they did not comprehend the principles 


Hijmans, ”Aoxnoıg, 48-51; Malherbe, Paul, 36-46; idem, “Hellenistic Moralists," 
301-304; Stanley K. Stowers, “Paul on the Use and Abuse of Reason,” Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham J. Malherbe (ed. David L. Balch, 
Everett Ferguson, Wayne A. Mecks; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 258-260; Frischer, 
Sculpted Word, 52-66; Fitzgerald, Cracks, 90-100, and passim. 

Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 71.29-37, 75.8-15; Hadot, Seneca, 155-158; Mal- 
herbe, “Pastoral Care,” 378; Newman, “Cotidie Meditare,” 1484-1485; Stowers, 
“Reason,” 279-281. 

2t Cf. Epistulae Morales 79.17, where Seneca discusses “hidden virtue” which will 
one day be revealed. 
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advocated by their movement, but that they failed to put these prin- 
ciples into practice on a consistent basis.?? Progress for these individ- 
uals does not reside in book-learning, but in recognizing and acting 
upon one's moral commitments in all spheres of human activity.” 
Accordingly, paraenetic educators often tried to focus the attention 
of their readers on making tangible progress in “exemplaric situa- 
tions" of philosophic training, such as cultivating particular virtues, 
respecting one's inter-personal obligations, or controlling harmful 
emotions. What the philosophers saw as needful, to paraphrase 
Epictetus, were pupils who would demonstrate what they had 
learned by reforming their character, by becoming a living example 
to others.? As Seneca complains to Lucilius, “[y]ou are better at ap- 
proving the right course than at following it out.”?6 This basic peda- 
gogical dilemma, as seen through the eyes of the instructor, could be 
accountable to any number of personal deficiencies in the neophyte. 
Some students, for instance, are indecisive and plagued by self-doubt 
— they are unsure of what they really want. Others are able to visu- 
alize the goal clearly but lack the courage, focus, and persistence to 
attain it. Still others are hindered by certain character flaws such as 
the conceit of wisdom or the inability to accept correction, but on 
account of inexperience and self-deception are unable to discern 
them.?? 

These observations illustrate the underlying difficulty that neo- 
phytes encountered as they attempted to shed the false views, ideas, 
and practices associated with their pre-philosophic manner of life. 
For these reasons and others, students must rely on their teacher to 
serve as their custos, protector and guardian, and as their monens, ad- 
visor and counselor, someone trustworthy and with an upright mind 
who, in the midst of vanity, falsehood, and confusion, can supply the 


? Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 75.7, regarding the things that the philosopher 
must learn: Non est beatus, qui scit illa, sed qui facit. Further, Hadot, Seneca, 103- 
126; Hadot, Exercices Spirituels, 15-29, 217-227. 

2 Epictetus, Diatribae 1.4.5-12. 

** See, e.g., Hans Dieter Betz, “De Cohibenda Ira (Moralia 452E-464D)," in 
idem, Plutarch’s Ethical Writings, 170-197; among such situations Plutarch includes 
the treatment of slaves and restraining one's anger, topics which occur also in 
Colossians 3.8, 19. 4.1; cf. Ingenkamp, Plutarchs Schriften, 14-26. 

25 Epictetus, Diatribae 1.29.55-57; cf. Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 25.2, 5-6; Philo, 
De Mutatione Nominum 270, De Virtutibus 184. 

6 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 21.1. 

? Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.32: “we are hindered from accomplishing 
praiseworthy deeds not only by our emotions, but also by want of practice in dis- 
covering the demands of a particular situation.” Cf. 75.4, 7, 89.14-15, 94.31; Epic- 
tetus, Dratnbae 1.26.3, 1.29.56, 2.9.13. Dio Chrysostom (Orationes 20.13-14) empha- 
sizes the many distractions that can divert one from a whole-hearted pursuit of 
reason. 
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sort of unflagging assistance that is indispensable for making pro- 
gress.” In the course of one’s philosophic career, a myriad of specif- 
ic, and often unexpected obstacles must be overcome as the full 
meaning of the school’s principles is mastered.” Only by receiving 
support from the custos-monens can the novice approve of the right 
course, remain true to his or her convictions, and not be led astray 
by the multitude of erroneous options.? As we learned in Chapter 
Two, there evolved in philosophic circles a whole set of expectations 
as to the character and vocation of such a guardian. The focus of the 
comments here is on what effect the guidance offered by the teacher 
was generally intended to have on the recipients. As Seneca’s Epis- 
tulae Morales 94 makes plain, the core of such guidance consisted of 
(ad)monitio, praeceptio, adhortatio, and so on — in other words, paraene- 
sis.?! The primary objective of this instruction surfaces not in the ef- 
fort to impart anything new or to chart a fresh course to which neo- 
phytes should aspire, but rather to rouse their memory as to what 
they already know they should do, engage the attention regarding 
the impending business, help locate priorities when the demands of 
the situation seem confusing, and generally encourage students to 
conform their actions to their philosophic convictions.? As Seneca 
puts it, “whatever is salutary should be often discussed and often 
brought to mind, so that it may be not only familiar to us, but also 
ready to hand” (94.26). Musonius Rufus’ counsel for the philosoph- 
ic pupil is similarly typical in its emphasis: 

whatever exhortations (oi napoivobpevor) he is persuaded are true, 

these he must follow out in life (Biog); for only in this way will anyone 


profit from philosophy, if to sound teachings one adds works (tà Epya) 
in harmony with them. 


28 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.27, 55, cf. 34.2. 

?? As Epictetus observes (Diatribae 2.11.8-9), it is in the application of principles, 
not so much in the interpretation of the principles themselves, that confusion and 
disputes arise. 

Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 17.2-5; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.52. Dio (Orationes 
27.7-10) notes that philosophic therapy is most needful and most readily accepted in 
times of doubt or difficulty. 

3! Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 95.1. For the basic terminology, including com- 
ments on form and function, see Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 41-77. 

32 *[P]hilosophers look at events from a distance and examine into what their 
character is in the abstract; for it is much better to have already deliberated about 
everything a long time in advance and since they have already reached a decision, 
to be able, when the moment for any action has come, with full knowledge either to 
handle the situation themselves or to give advice (rapaıveiv) to others.” Dio 
Chrysostom, Orationes 22.4. 

33 Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 17.2; Pliny, Epistulae 8.24.1. 

** Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 1.5.15-1.6.3; my translation. 
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Paraenesis concerns itself with moral decision-making and moral ac- 
tion throughout life, with the palpable progress of an individual as 
evidenced in day-to-day situations.* 

This leads to the topic of how paraenetic authors sought to influ- 
ence the thought and behavior of those being addressed. As stated 
earlier, philosophic mentors by and large issued moral exhortation 
to students who were to some degree already secure in the teachings 
and ethos of the school and who already acknowledged the authori- 
ty of their teachers but were struggling with their npoxonn.’* 
Paraenesis calls upon such students to ponder the significance of 
these prior personal commitments as they bear upon a current cir- 
cumstance or issue and act accordingly. In constructing such an 
appeal, the author of a paraenetic text conveys predominately mate- 
rial that is already familiar to the recipients, material expressing pat- 
terns of conduct commonly accepted within the movement, as op- 
posed to concentrating on novel, debatable, or speculative concepts 
that require special proof or further study.*? Thus from the readers’ 
perspective what is said in a paraenetic text appears self-evident and 
uncontroversial, and so lengthy arguments are rendered unneces- 
sary.? Indeed, the moral norms articulated by paraenetic discourse 
are regularly predicated upon widely accepted ideas as to what con- 
stitutes proper conduct.” In connection with this, pertinent doctrinal 
issues that may undergird paraenetic exhortation are for the most 
part simply assumed or expressed in abbreviated form, rather than 
spelled out in meticulous detail.*! Also, the pragmatic dimensions of 


35 The presupposition being that if philosophy is to be worth anything at all it 
must apply to every aspect of life; see, e.g., Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 79F-80A; 
cf. Philo, De Mutatione Nominum 236 ff. 

3 “(T]he guidance of neophytes at the early stages of liminality is also applicable 
to the more mature since they can lapse. Psychagogy is thus a process that continues 
well beyond an initiatory phase." Glad, Paul, 59. 

? Pliny, Epistulae 8.24, which consists almost entirely of "reminders," is typical of 
the paraenetic style. As Aune (Literary Environment, 191) observes, paraenesis can also 
seek to provide a basis of agreement in potentially divisive situations. 

38 Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.45: “Virtue is divided into two parts — contem- 
plation of the truth and conduct. Training (institutio) teaches contemplation, and ad- 
monition (admonitio) teaches conduct." 

39 That paraenesis conveys nothing new: Plato, Phaedo 115B; Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem 
40-41; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 3.25-27, 13.14-15, 17.1-2; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 
94.27-29; Leo G. Perdue, “Paraenesis and the Epistle of James,” 72 (1981) 
242-245; Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists," 280-282; cf. Plutarch, De Tranquillitate 
Animi 465A. 

*© As Pseudo-Isocrates says in Ad Demonicum 51-52, the paraenetic author will 
avail himself of every useful source of moral knowledge, regardless of its ultimate 
origin. Cf. Stowers, Letter Writing, 95: "paraenesis concerns those basic and unques- 
tioned patterns of behavior which are sanctioned by honor and shame." 

*! Despite their traditional and generally acceptable qualities, though, precepts 
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such communication are by no means incidental to their character. 
In any attempt to transform belief into action for a particular indi- 
vidual or group of individuals, close attention must be paid to the 
persuasive aspects of the appeal, to the manner in which the listener 
will be moved to respond. The paraenetic approach, then, is both 
therapeutic and rhetorical, as the spiritual guide aims for a presenta- 
tion that is striking and inspiring, an aid to the process of interioriz- 
ing teachings so as to amend one’s life.” 

The comments made so far should suffice as an indication of the 
importance of remembrance in the strategy of moral philosophy, of 
bringing to mind ideas and lessons of the past and consolidating 
them so as to make them relevant to what one says and does in the 
present. While this task of remembrance and reappropriation could 
take on complex and varying characteristics,* the corpus of paraen- 
esis en bloc displays an interest, it seems, in recalling in particular 
four components of the philosophic journey, though frequently two 
or more of these components could be integrated. It should be em- 
phasized that the conversion experience itself figures prominently as 
a point of departure for all of these components of remembrance. 
The components are: (1) remembrance of what conversion had ac- 
complished or should have accomplished for the direction of one’s 
life, principally in the area of morality; (2) remembrance of the 
movement’s fundamental teachings, creeds, conventions, and so 
forth, the philosophic system one had learned during and since con- 
version; (3) remembrance of the teachers who had facilitated conver- 
sion and provided instruction and nurturing in accordance with the 
tenets of the school; (4) remembrance of one’s experiences within the 
movement since conversion, both positive and negative, and on the 
nature of one’s philosophic growth. Let us examine these four com- 
ponents individually and in greater detail; later they will be applied 
to the discussion of our text, Colossians. 

I. As mentioned above, for the philosophic schools conversion 
meant no less than the re-creation of an individual’s whole self, an 


are still chosen and designed with specific cases in mind, e.g., Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 64.6-10, 84.5-8, 11, 94.31, 35. Cf. above, p. 59. 

#2 Emphasized by Rutherford, Meditations, 4 (with n. 8), 13-14, and passim; 
Nussbaum, Therapy, 330, 486-487, and passim; cf. Hijmans, "Aoknoic, 59-63. 

+! On the place of memory in moral philosophy: Plato, Meno 80E-82A; Epictetus, 
Diatribae 3.25.1-10; Philo, De Virtutibus 176; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 17.1-6; Ma- 
ximus of Tyre, Orationes 10.8; Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 29.164-166; Hijmans, 
“Aoxnotc, 69-70, 80; Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists," 286, n. 82; Thom, Golden 
Verses, 38-39, 42, 87, 165-166; Nussbaum, Therapy, 132-133. Conversely, the fool 
can be defined as one who is unable to render an accounting of his life: Plutarch, De 
Tranquillitate Animi 473C-D; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 20.4-6. 
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event that could be signified as a “turning” from the past, with its 
turmoil and insanity, to a new and meaningful course in life. One 
strategy frequently adopted by paraenetic authors involved remind- 
ing students of the personal transformation that conversion had 
wrought for them (in fact or in theory), underscoring the contrast be- 
tween their philosophic and their pre-philosophic modes of exis- 
tence. It was understood as paramount that through their everyday 
comportment neophytes ratify their initial commitment to philoso- 
phy, habituating their new status. Otherwise they risked slipping 
back into the very condition from which philosophy had saved them. 
In Diatribae 2.17.36-37, for instance, Epictetus reviles his pupils for 
evading an authentic conversion, for failing to make a clean break 
with the past. If progress is to be achieved, he says, students must re- 
alize in themselves a permanent revision of interests, desires, and 
choices. 

This sort of experience could be described in terms of the “death” 
of the novice’s previous identity and the corresponding new birth 
that accords with the transformation conversion effects.* In this spir- 
it, Seneca describes in Epistulae Morales 6.1 how he himself has been 
“transfigured” by philosophy. Metaphorical images like this make 
“going back” seem unimaginable. In training others, it appears that 
the philosophers needed to be vigilant in reminding students about 
this fact of radical and lasting change. In so doing, they often em- 
phasized that the new responsibilities students accept as a result of 
conversion frequently clash with the norms that ruled their previous 
lives, norms determined by external, societal pressures. A vital func- 
tion of paraenesis is to aid adherents in defining their new, post-con- 
version relationship with the dominant culture, as they integrate 
competing values into a meaningful plan of action. In this sense, the 
"then-now" distinction made by moral philosophers regarding con- 
version dovetails with the distinction they also drew between those 
who are “inside” the movement and those who are “outside.” 

II. A critical function for every paraenetic text involves reminding 
the addressees of the actual teachings that they had learned during 


** Cf. Epictetus, Diatribae 3.22.13; Malherbe, Paul, 38. 

*55 On death as a metaphor for the morally transformed life see A.J. M. Wed- 
derburn, Baptism and Resurrection: Studies in Pauline Theology against its Graeco-Roman 
Background (WUNT 44; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) 1987) 63, 384; 
Perdue, “Social Character,” 10; idem, “Death of the Sage,” 82; David E. Aune, 
“Human Nature and Ethics in Hellenistic Philosophical Traditions and Paul: Some 
Issues and Problems,” in Engberg-Pedersen, Paul, 305-312. 

46 On the animus transfiguratus see, for instance, Seneca, Epistulae Morales 6.1-2, 
94.48, and Hans Dieter Betz, “Christianity as Religion: Paul’s Attempt at Definition 
in Romans," JR 71 (1991) 338-339; cf. Wilson, Love, 138. 
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and since their conversion to the philosophic movement. The fear 
motivating this practice appears to have been not so much that stu- 
dents would forget the principles of the system to which they as- 
cribed, but rather that they needed encouragement in the applica- 
tion of these principles. When the latter was in fact done, the nature 
and the purpose of the teachings themselves gained clarity, and the 
students would begin taking palpable steps in their education, mold- 
ing their personalities to fit their beliefs." The paraenetic epistle of 
the Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry to Marcella exemplifies many 
of the features associated with this practice. In this text, Porphyry 
wants to help train Marcella in his own mode of life, one that is di- 
rected towards personal piety and self-control, and the philosophic 
doctrines that undergird this life. The impetus for the letter is a sep- 
aration (of unspecified duration) that she must endure from the au- 
thor, the man who is not simply her philosophic mentor, but also 
her husband of ten months.*? The epistle urges Marcella to over- 
come the anxious difficulties that confront her during this absence. It 
does so by outlining what she had learned from Porphyry prior to 
his departure and by exhorting her to actualize this teaching inde- 
pendently. As befits its intention, the text surveys many of the move- 
ment's basic doctrines — in such areas as metaphysics, anthropology, 
and so forth — but these tenets are not elaborated on or justified by 
the master. Rather they are presented in a condensed, formulaic 
style that would be fully intelligible only to someone already well- 
versed in the Neoplatonic curriculum.* Indeed, the author states on 
a number of occasions that he speaks to Marcella by way of re- 
minder, and that these are matters to which she has formerly con- 
sented and dedicated herself, for example, 4.64-67: 


..the best I can do is to exhort you (rapatv&oaın’) to adhere to the 


*' Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.47: *you must learn first, then strengthen your 
learning by action." On the goal of uniting precept and practice in one's moral 
training see Josephus, Contra Apionem 2.171-174. 

48 On their unconventional marriage see Kathleen O'Brien Wicker, Porphyry the 
Philosopher: To Marcella (SBLTT 28; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987) 4-10. Its primary 
motivation appears to have been to train Marcella in philosophy and to secure the 
best interests of her seven children; the marriage was pansy a spiritual relation- 
ship that did not involve sexual relations, in a manner consistent with the encratism 
of Neoplatonic philosophy; the indignation of those who did not approve of the 
arrangement may have been due, in part, to concerns regarding the remarriage it- 
self, the estates of the children, or the estate that Marcella herself received upon the 
death of her first husband. 

#9 On these traditional doctrines see Wicker, To Marcella, 17-21; R.T. Wallis, Neo- 
Platonism (London: Duckworth, 1972) 94-118, 134-137, and s.v. Porphyry; Andrew 
Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974) 
1-80. 
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precepts imparted in the past ten months you have been wed to me, 

and not to throw away...what you already have as well. 
The contents of the letter bear this observation out, as Porphyry 
draws extensively from traditional materials, mainly of a gnomic na- 
ture. In a manner consistent with the paraenetic mode of address, 
though, these materials do not always adhere strictly to Neoplatonic 
dogma. For instance, Porphyry avails himself of one or more an- 
thologies of Neopythagorean aphorisms quite like those surviving in 
the Sententiae of Sextus (a Christian document), the Sententiae of Clei- 
tarchus, and the so-called “Sententiae of the Pythagoreans."5! It seems 
that Porphyry incorporates precepts from an Epicurean collection of 
some kind as well.5? The ideological eclecticism that such borrowing 
betokens is by no means uncommon in paraenetic discourse, espe- 
cially since the content of the moral advice proffered by the different 
philosophic movements of the Hellenistic age overlapped consider- 
ably. The author's tacit openness to the advice of philosophers from 
outside his own school demonstrates what his exhortation shares 
with the norms, especially the moral norms, of the wider philosophic 
culture. This lends to what is said a broader sense of authority and 
acceptability, hinting at its universal applicability, and assists the 
reader in situating the vocation recommended by the sage within the 
prevailing expectations and aspirations of society. While it is incon- 
testable that Porphyry charts a course for his spouse that is not easy, 
and that he has his share of critics, implicit in the text's content and 
mode of composition is the argument that this form of life does in 
certain regards meet these sorts of expectations and aspirations. 

III. Another topic for remembrance in philosophic paraenesis 
centers on the teachers who had facilitated the conversion of the ad- 
dressees and had instructed them since that time. Recollection of 
these relationships could influence neophytes deeply, since they were 
at a vulnerable and formative stage and in need of moral guidance. 
In the proem of the epistle to his wife, for instance, Porphyry speaks 
at length about himself and his personal relationship with Marcella. 
The apparent objective is to warrant his role as a concerned and up- 
right instructor, disclaiming any self-serving motives for marrying 
her and recounting the personal opposition he had experienced be- 


50 Cf. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 3.46-51, 5.77-82, 8.137-142, 9.163-166, 10.187- 
191, 20.322-326, 331-333, 32.499-501. 

5! See, e.g., Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 11.198-13.233; Edouard des Places, Porphyre: 
Vie de Pythagore, Lettre à Marcella (Paris: Société d'Edition “Les Belles Lettres," 1982) 
94-100. 

52 See esp. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 27.427-31.483, with Henry C. Chadwick, The 
Sentences of Sextus: A Contribution to the Early Christan History of Ethics (TextsS 5; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959) 141-153. 
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cause of their relationship, including even death threats (1.1-3.51). 
This rather substantial account, almost apologetic in tone, constructs 
a positive personal image of the teacher which reinforces the instruc- 
tion that follows, validating Porphyry as the only individual whom 
Marcella can trust, over against his detractors. 

By creating this form of self-legitimation within a pedagogical set- 
ting, Porphyry participates in the widespread procedure evident in 
psychagogy of calling upon adherents to remember the character 
and words of their absent teacher, even using these as topics for 
meditation. It was in some instances thought to be desirable that 
students choose for a subject of remembrance exemplary persons 
whom they had not ever seen or met. In this fashion the images and 
words of even the long dead, working in the recollections of students, 
become available to them as regulators and standards for moral 
development. Seneca, for one, recommends to Lucilius that he re- 
vere the memory of Epicurus, Cato, and others who have passed 
away. “Choose a master,” he writes, “whose life, conversation, and 
soul-expressing face have satisfied you; picture him always to your- 
self as your protector and your pattern.””* As he explains elsewhere, 
"we can get assistance not only from the living, but from those of the 
past.”55 

IV. Another prominent category for remembrance in paraenesis 
focuses on the experiences of students themselves since joining the 
philosophic movement and their progress (or lack thereof) as evi- 
denced in these experiences. Moral philosophers regularly combated 
complacency among their followers. For a thinker like Seneca, sim- 
ply observing the status quo was completely unacceptable as a prin- 
ciple for personal achievement within a philosophic environment: 


“no one can resume his progress at the point where he left off.” 
Rather, 


that which is short of perfection must necessarily be unsteady, at one 
time progressing, at another slipping or growing faint; and it will 
surely slip back unless it keeps struggling ahead; for if a man slackens 
at all in zeal and faithful application, he must retrograde. 


Hence exemplary pupils, according to this assumption, are con- 
stantly aware of the progress they make and are always taking stock 


53 Lucian, Mgrinus 6-7; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 11.8-10 (cf. 25.5-6, 32.1, 52.7-10, 
94.55-59); Marcus Aurelius, Ad Se Ipsum 6.30; Malherbe, Paul, 53, 67; and cf. 
Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 10.176-183. 

5* Seneca, Epistulae Morales 11.10; cf. Hadot, Seneca, 164. 

55 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 52.7; cf. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 10.185-186 (on fol- 
lowing the example of Plato). 

36 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 71.35; cf. Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 76D-E. 
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of their own character as a barometer of that progress. In the 
opinion of ancient philosophers, such self-evaluation provided an 
essential vehicle for self-improvement. Ideally, neophytes should 
grow adept at exposing and remedying their own errors, even as 
they draw strength from their successes." Philosophers therefore 
often instructed students to examine their personal progress and, in 
conjunction with this, provided them with criteria for conducting 
such examinations.’® 

In his De Profectibus in Virtute, to take one case, Plutarch has de- 
signed a practical manual for detecting and evaluating one’s npoxonn 
as a guide to philosophic self-development.?? His basic plan (after 
first critiquing Stoic notions that progress cannot be measured) is 
simply to list those signs by which the neophyte can indeed perceive 
progress. Among these indicators he notes the following: a uniformi- 
ty and continuity in following the course (nopeia) and way (650¢) of 
philosophy (76C); possession of the inner strength to overcome series 
of obstacles and distractions, including separation of the student 
from philosophic discourse and interchange (77B-C) or the discon- 
certing scoffings of outsiders (78B). According to the tractate, the in- 
dividual who is making satisfactory progress ceases to cherish every- 
thing that the general public admires and is willing even to condemn 
public opinion when faithfully supporting his or her convictions 
makes this necessary (78C). Because it is essential to their personal 
growth, students should exhibit perseverance (oóropovfj) in submitting 
to the correction and admonition (vov@eteiv) of their teachers (82A, 
C). Serious students, says Plutarch, are to seek the truth and the sub- 
stance of virtue, rather than its external advantages, shunning osten- 
tation, vanity, and contentiousness (78E-79C). The purpose of phi- 
losophy is not 8660, but rather the true sage is tareıvög ("humble") 
and demonstrates forbearance (£nıeikeia) and gentleness (npaótnc), 
keeping his accomplishments to himself like the secrets of one of the 
mysteries.9 A further sign of progress becomes visible when the 
judgments (xpioetc) that pupils make correspond to their actions 


57 Cf. Nussbaum, Therapy, 327-329. 

58 In many respects self-evaluation and self-advancement constitute the sine qua 
non of the psychagogical process; see Paul Rabbow, Seelenführung: Methodik der 
Exerzitien in der Antike (München: Kösel, 1954) 180-188; Hijmans, "Aoxnoic, 87-91; 
Hadot, Seneca, 66-71; Pierre Courcelle, Connats-tot toi-même de Socrate à Saint Bernard (3 
vols.; Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1974-1975) 1.50-53. A classic and frequently 
cited example of such self-examination is Carmen Aureum 40-44, for which see Thom, 
Golden Verses, 163-167. In Philo’s corpus see, e.g., De Decalogo 96-101. 

59 William C. Grese, “De Profectibus in Virtute (Moralia 75A-86A)," in Betz, 
Plutarch’s Ethical Writings, 11-31. 

$9 Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 80B, 80E-81E; cf. Epictetus, Encheiridion 48.2. 
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(£pya: 84B); the wisdom possessed by students, then, does not consist 
merely of abstract belief or affirmation, but they arrive at their 
moral convictions by putting them to the test of life.’ Finally, the as- 
pirant who is advancing remembers righteous figures of the past — 
especially those who endured affliction on account of their virtue — 
and reflects on how he or she might have responded to the chal- 
lenges that they overcame. 

While the practice of congratulating aspirants on their spiritual 
and moral growth, and encouraging them to do more, was integral 
to the paraenetic style, it was also possible for philosophers to criti- 
cize followers who failed to show signs of progress or whose current 
behavior was not commensurate with the standards they had once 
endorsed. An illustration of remembrance in this more admonitory 
tone comes from Diatribae 4.9 of Epictetus. Here the instructor at- 
tempts to reclaim a struggling pupil by urging him to recollect his 
initial commitment to philosophy and to compare the habits he 
adopted at that time with his present demeanor. In the beginning of 
his philosophic journey, Epictetus contends, this novice was led by a 
sense of self-respect and faithfulness, as he read the works of the fa- 
mous sages with admiration. But lately he has exchanged these 
virtues for vanity, greed, and licentiousness, losing the ability to be- 
have like *a good man." Epictetus implores this person to help him- 
self, first by condemning the lapses that have occurred, then, once 
the verdict has been passed, by training himself like an athlete trains 
his body. Success in this undertaking is entirely possible because the 
student already knows the way to the truth — as Epictetus points out, 
“both damnation and salvation are within you."9* It would appear 
that there is little in the master's words that the addressee has not 
heard before. The objective is not to convey new information, but to 
open the student's eyes to the crisis in his conduct, reawakening in 
him a sense of shame and responsibility, and to identify the root of 
the trouble as lying within the student himself. In a sense, Epictetus 
holds forth as a moral paradigm to recall and emulate the man's 
own personal experience. The listing of moral qualities in $ 17 sum- 
marizes the two options, one connected with virtue and the student's 
past, the other with vice and the student's present. 


6! Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 79F-80A, 84B; cf. Epictetus, Encheinidion 51. 
#2 Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 84B-85B, 85D. 

$3 Hijmans, “Aoxnotc, 94-98. 

6t Epictetus, Diatribae 4.9.16. 
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Conversion, Paraenesis, and Worldview 


The discussion above shows how conversion to a philosophic school 
entailed for aspirants a personal transformation, the adoption of a 
new spiritual, noetic, and ethical approach to life. Concurrently, this 
change meant also that neophytes became in an important sense at 
odds with the cognitive and behavioral systems at work among both 
competing philosophic movements and the general population. As 
part of their indoctrination, neophytes were compelled to replace 
previously cherished ideas about what defined success with goals 
fixed according to a higher and more difficult path. Indeed, converts 
to a philosophic school did not merely adopt a new mode of exis- 
tence, but with it a new and foundational worldview. By this I refer 
to a person’s comprehensive and pre-reflective understanding of re- 
ality, an integrating framework of fundamental considerations which 
gives context, direction, and meaning to life in light of one’s ultimate 
commitments.95 This is a particular way of looking at the world, of 
integrating different provinces of knowledge and experience into a 
symbolic totality, a symbolic universe. Functionally, this universe 
serves as a map of fact and value for a person, legitimating all roles, 
priorities, and institutions by situating them in the context of the 
broadest horizon of reference conceivable, bestowing meaning on all 
domains of life. In adopting the elements of a worldview cognitively 
and normatively, individuals are able to “locate” themselves; all of 
history and the entire biography of the individual are seen as events 
occurring in this world. 

For the analytical task, it is important to distinguish the worldview 
embraced by an individual from any codified or explicitly developed 
explanation of reality that he or she may acknowledge, the latter be- 
longing to the domain of ideology (see below). For most people, 
worldview is so internalized that it goes entirely unquestioned and 
unexamined; it is only in times of severe personal crisis (such as the 
process of conversion) that it comes to the fore, subject to significant 
reconception.5? 


$5 For basic discussion see Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 85-118; W.T. 
Jones, "World Views: Their Nature and Their Function," Current Anthropology 13 
(1972) 87-108; Ninian Smart, Worldviews: Crosscultural Explorations of Human Beliefs 
(New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1983) 1-36. 

66 Cf. Albert M. Wolters, “On the Idea of Worldview and Its Relation to 
Philosophy,” Stained Glass: Worldviews and Social Science (ed. Paul A. Marshall, et al.; 
Lanham: University Press of America, 1989) 14-25. 

$7 Philosophers seem to have been well aware that they held forth to students a 
new and comprehensive “view” of the cosmos and of the place of people in it. In 
Epistulae Morales 90.26-29, for instance, Seneca contends that philosophy “shows us 
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As neophytes experience this process of worldview reconception, 
they become involved in organizing for themselves what amounts to 
another nomos, a total concept of order for structuring all personal 
obligations and objectives, including indicators as to sanctions and 
rewards. Worldview, in other words, functions not only descriptive- 
ly, showing how everything “fits” together, but especially prescrip- 
tively, indicating the proper moral purpose and province of every- 
thing. Philo, for instance, on numerous occasions refers to 
commands of Torah as paraenesis. This normative tradition, infer- 
ring a distinct understanding of the world and the role of human be- 
ings in its cosmic and moral matrix, furnishes for obedient Jews the 
symbols and categories that they need to make sense of life.® In this 
context the bearing of worldview on one’s social orientation can be 
appreciated. “Since a worldview gives terms of reference by which 
the world and our place in it can be structured and illumined,” 
writes James Olthuis, “a worldview binds its adherents together into 
a community."? What perhaps most unites the members of a partic- 
ular movement and distinguishes them from outsiders is their shared 
worldview, a unique conception of reality and human existence. 

In line with its overall concern with indoctrination and guidance, 
philosophic paraenesis assists neophytes in the process of disengaging 
from one worldview and appropriating a new one. This would entail 
also providing neophytes with the criteria necessary for distinguish- 
ing the two orders of reality and with the motivation to follow 
through on their decision to transfer.’! The ultimate consolidation of 
this transaction is rendered problematic, though, because for an ini- 


what things are evil and what things are seemingly evil; she strips our minds of vain 
illusion...she delivers to us the knowledge of the whole of nature...[s}he discloses to 
us what the gods are and what sort they are...Such are wisdom’s rites of initiation, 
by means of which is unlocked, not a village shrine, but the vast temple of all the 
gods — the universe itself, whose true apparitions and true aspects she offers to the 
gaze of our minds. For the vision of our eyes is too dull for sights so great.” Cf. 
Philo, De Specialibus Legibus 1.36-40. 

68 Peter Berger, The Sacred Canopy: Elements of a Sociological Theory of Religion (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1967) 19-25; Hadot, Exercices Spintuels, 181-182; Perdue, “Social 
Character," 24-25. 

$9 Philo, De Agricultura 84, Quis Rerum Divinarum. Heres Sit 114, De Decalogo 39, 82, 
100, De Praemiis et Poenis 83, 156, cf. Gammie, "Paraenetic Literature,” 55; Quinn, 
*Paraenesis," 192-193. 

70 James H. Olthuis, “On Worldviews,” in Marshall, Stained Glass, 29 (cf. 26-39); 
Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 94-95. 

7! Teachers generally presented the philosophic vocation as the only means of 
achieving self-reflection and self-awareness so as to comprehend the truth. The 
image of life as a fair, for instance, was popular; unlike the masses, busy with buying 
and selling, the philosopher contemplates the “big picture,” the ident order 
and nature of human existence: Epictetus, Diatribae 2.14.23-29; Iamblichus, De Vita 
Pythagorica 12.58-59. 
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tiate the old worldview still holds a certain attraction, representing as 
it does accustomed values and mores, while the new worldview is 
not yet completely internalized, and some of the limitations and dif- 
ficulties associated with its way of life are beginning to become ap- 
parent.” Thus novices invariably experience a “liminal” period of 
some variety, during which confusion arises regarding the competing 
and contradictory claims of the old and the new versions of reality, 
leading to lapses in belief, in social cohesion, and in individual re- 
sponsibility.” 

The philosophic guide, in response to this predicament, must offer 
effective instruction on reconciling these different claims and on in- 
tegrating them within the rubric of the new order, so that full per- 
sonal incorporation and progress within the movement can contin- 
ue. As noted previously, those to whom paraenesis is directed 
acknowledge the authority of their philosophic system, but lack re- 
solve in the affirmation of their beliefs in specific instances of moral 
judgment. Another way of putting this is that for the initiate the in- 
ternalization of the new worldview is an incomplete and ongoing 
project. His or her worldview must be constantly adjusted and up- 
dated, as it were, modified so that it is viable and functioning, coher- 
ing with actual experiences and personal wisdom.”* As a mode of in- 
struction, paraenesis addresses this need by helping aspirants (for 
whom the process of adjustment can be especially difficult) to ab- 
stract from their learning and experiences within the school an un- 
derstanding of the world and their place in it, assigning to that world 
both the objective status of self-evident reality and the subjective sta- 
tus of a personal, internalized reality.” In connection with this, 
paraenesis can foster in the aspirant a recognition of indeterminacy 
as part of its process of indoctrination and education, strengthening 
his or her model of reality and making it more adaptive to the moral 
exigencies of the day-to-day world. The impact of paraenetic direc- 
tives on conduct is enhanced insofar as one’s recognition of particu- 
lar obligations regularly involves an inferred acknowledgment that 
the broader structures that order society and the powers and priori- 


72 Quinn, “Paraenesis,” 196: “The society or world which the one undergoing so- 
cialization is in some sense leaving has become inadequate and unsatisfactory; but 
leaving it is traumatic, for the former order too had its meaning, its directives, its 
values, its unquestioned presuppositions.” Cf. Philo’s analysis of the converted life in 
De Praemiis et Poenis 16-21. 

3 Victor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1969, 1987) 94-130. 

™ Berger, Sacred Canopy, 16-22; cf. Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 98. 

75 Berger, Sacred Canopy, 11-16, 32; Perdue, “Social Character,” 24. 
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ties that govern those structures are inevitable or “natural.” The 
practical objective, finally, is to bring all aspects of experience into 
alignment with ultimate commitments informed by this acknowledg- 
ment. As neophytes progress, their appropriation of the move- 
ment's worldview becomes more concrete and inveterate; they intu- 
itively view themselves as part of the new moral order. The 
challenge for the paraenetic guide is to show the neophyte how the 
course recommended by the movement in response to specific situa- 
tions of conduct coheres meaningfully with the new worldview. 

The effectiveness of a paraenetic message, then, depends to a sig- 
nificant extent upon the ability of its readers to inculcate the knowl- 
edge and ethos of the worldview it endorses. It is in this capacity that 
paraenetic authors busy themselves with furnishing an ideological 
foundation and context for the moral formation of their students.” 
By ideology I mean the consensual and reflective system of beliefs 
and concepts by which adherents self-consciously construct, articu- 
late, and defend their worldview and critically react to other world- 
views. The ideology of any given movement is identical to the sum 
of philosophic doctrines and opinions as understood and expressed 
by members of that movement. 'Thus each of the movements we 
have encountered so far, Stoicism, Epicureanism, Neoplatonism, 
and so on, not only exhibits its own worldview, but also develops its 
own ideology that assumes and legitimates that worldview.? Here 
apologetic and normative implications gain greater explicitness; each 
ideology commends an ideal way of life, understood to be an au- 
thentic expression of the adherents’ vision of ultimate reality, of the 
sheer actuality of things. Ideology gives expression to that vision in a 
manner intended to evaluate and influence thought and action on all 
levels of human existence.” 

Consequently, moral exhortation in a philosophic milieu will 
make or refer to certain doctrinal assumptions pertaining to the cos- 


76 Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 71.2: “As often as you wish to know what is to be 
avoided or what is to be sought, consider its relation to the Supreme Good, to the 
purpose of your whole life. For whatever we do ought to be in harmony with 
this... The reason we make mistakes is because we all consider the parts of life, but 
never life as a whole." 

” For useful discussions of the meaning and application of the term “ideology” 
see Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 113-118; Terry Eagleton, Ideology: An 
Introduction (London, New York: Verso, 1991) 1-31; Stephen Fowl, “Texts Don’t 
Have Ideologies,” Biblical Interpretation 3 (1995) 15-34. 

18 Individuals within a given movement could be said to express their own ideolo- 
gies as well, though the group concept will be more useful for understanding con- 
version and the role of paraenetic discourse in it. 

19 Cf. Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973) 126-141. 
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mos, history, human society, the human self, and so forth, and de- 
velop, either explicitly or implicitly, certain models of what these el- 
ements of the worldview are or should be. Nearly all paraenetic 
texts, for instance, project some understanding of cosmic reality. 
This understanding, resting on certain philosophic tenets, functions 
to explain the origin, nature, and order of phenomena in the uni- 
verse and the forces that regulate it. In conformity with the parame- 
ters of the paraenetic style, nothing like a comprehensive account of 
this reality is provided. Instead, various previously known formulae, 
symbols, and myths will be utilized (either indigenous to the particu- 
lar movement or adapted from the popular culture) to refer to, 
rather than to construct, this meta-world or sub-world.® Within the 
scheme of this model, everything is assigned (or is assumed to be as- 
signed) its proper place, time, purpose, status, and fate. This ac- 
counting of cosmic order extends naturally to an explication of the 
patterns and rules that govern human relationships, including such 
phenomena as social and religious institutions, the structuring of po- 
litical power, and the norms that determine inter-personal obliga- 
tions. Having reached the point where the validity of such a project- 
ed cosmic-social-anthropological order is simply assumed by the 
adherent, certain categories of belief and conduct appear as ax- 
iomatic insofar as they conform to that order, while variance with 
the postulated worldview is recognized automatically as deviant and 
disruptive. In this sense, for the student who inhabits the worldview 
of a paraenetic text, the language of ethos and the language of cos- 
mos become mutually authorizing.?! Patterns of reality delineated by 
the text's ideology underpin definite expectations regarding human 
value, identity, and self-interest. For this reasons paraenetic writers 
seize upon the readership's liminal experience not simply as a fitting 
occasion for instruction and encouragement, but also as an opportu- 
nity for ontological reconstruction, as it were. In the rhetoric of 
moral exhortation, "initiates are reduced to prima materia," as Leo 
Perdue puts it, *out of which new beings are created, capable of liv- 
ing transformed lives with different behavior patterns" within the 
framework of the newly-carved worldview.9? 

Due to this experience of liminality that neophytes ordinarily en- 
dure, paraenesis necessarily takes into account, either directly or in- 


50 Cf. Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 79-82, 127. 

3! Berger, Sacred Canopy, 24-27, 33-34; Claudia V. Camp, “A Feminist Response: 
Paraenesis: Method, Form, and Act,” Semeia 50 (1990) 246. 

82 Perdue, “Social Character,” 10. 
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directly, opposed versions of comprehensive reality. Moral philoso- 
phers for this reason often depict their ideological position as vying 
for recognition in a competitive field, and their exhortation implies 
to the addressees a challenge to align themselves accordingly. 
Ideological construction in paraenetic texts is therefore fundamental- 
ly antithetical in nature, as authors endeavor to legitimate one 
worldview while subverting others. In most cases, the author repre- 
sents the counter-order as expressive of the general public — whose 
opinions ordinarily would have determined the outlook of the stu- 
dents before conversion — though in other instances the descriptions 
of reality promoted by other schools are taken into consideration. 
While this sort of interface, characteristic of paraenetic texts, often 
constructs itself antithetically, it is probably best understood for rea- 
sons of interpretation as a critical dialectic. In other words, the ideol- 
ogy assumed by a paraenetic text is never wholly distinct and novel, 
but is predicated upon a discriminating conversation with other ide- 
ologies, where some aspects of other systems are affirmed, some are 
corrected and modified, some are ignored, and some are rejected 
outright. As mentioned earlier, paraenetic writings normally make 
use of concepts, traditions, and examples that are generally ap- 
proved by the prevailing culture. This was desirable, if for no other 
reason, so that the idiom and agenda of those writings would be in- 
telligible and inviting to individuals who originated from that cul- 
ture.** Also contributing to its broader and more primary outlook is 
the reliance of moral exhortation in expressing worldview on formu- 
laic references, on allusion to what is already known, and on ele- 
mentary principles, as opposed to a comprehensive presentation of 
doctrine using specialized language. On the other hand, paraenetic 
documents orient themselves generally towards questions of ethics, 
and, in contrast to questions of dogma, there was widespread agree- 
ment in ancient philosophic circles regarding many of the funda- 
mental objectives of the moral life (to aspire to virtue, to observe 
one’s duties, and so forth), if not on the best mechanisms for achiev- 
ing these objectives. So it is fair to say that all moral philosophers 
participate in an ongoing discussion taking place in the wider culture 
concerning worldview and ethics, but this participation constitutes a 


83 Perdue, “Social Character,” 25: “Different social realities may be reflected ex- 
plicitly in paraenetic texts intending to reject ‘false’ alternatives and to accept the 
true’ one.” Cf. Berger and Luckmann, Social Construction, 99-100; Berger, Sacred 
Canopy, 31, 47-48. 

** Seneca’s De Ira shows how adroitly this principle could be applied in practice; 
see the analysis in Nussbaum, Therapy, 402-438, cf. 332, 351-352. 
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critical engagement that is informed by each thinker’s special ideo- 
logical assumptions. 

This sort of dialectic appears to one degree or another in an area 
of vital interest for all paraenetic authors, the characterization of 
their reader's “status” (often óta in Greek)? and their attempts to 
influence how the reader evaluates status itself as a concept. This in- 
terest relates directly to philosophic efforts at revising and reinforc- 
ing the worldview embraced by converts by way of moral exhorta- 
ton. Then as now, status was a matter of serious and lifelong 
concern, indicating as it did one's perceived position in the world 
and the power and recognition that accompany that position. Any 
complex civilization exhibits a diversification of social, economic, 
and personal roles. A host of factors determines these roles, includ- 
ing such items as an individual's place of origin, age, sex, occupa- 
tion, wealth, legal standing, or membership in religious and civic or- 
ganizations, Because any one person will acknowledge a number of 
overlapping identities, as well as the responsibilities they entail, the 
dimensions of both status and moral conduct for that person will be 
defined in different, sometimes inconsistent ways.” In Greco-Roman 
society an added uncertainty emerges insofar as status elevation was 
relatively inhibited, owing to the rigid social, cultural, and political 
structures that were in place. As a consequence, many individuals 
experienced “status dissonance” — that is to say, their status was am- 
biguous because they aspired to and showed some signs of a position 
in the world that was higher than that to which they in fact be- 
longed.®’ Such tensions pertaining to status and responsibility consti- 
tuted the sort of issue with which all ancient people had to contend, 
but they became especially acute for the initiates of a philosophic 
school and their mentors.®® Converts were compelled to undergo a 
profound shift of status, and no doubt the disorientation that accom- 
panied this shift contributed significantly to their feelings of alien- 
ation. In rapport with the procedures of spiritual therapy, moral 
guides would indicate to those under their care the philosophic crite- 
ria by which they ought to revise their understanding of status. This 
would not only entail a description of the neophytes’ new and “bet- 


See LSJ 444 (s.v. 56a IIT). 

86 Perdue, “Social Character,” 19. 

87 Meeks (Urban Christians, 22-23, 73, 191) applies this description to members of 
Paul’s churches: “their achieved status is higher than their attributed status." 

88 On the opposition of philosophers to public criteria of 8óEo see, e.g., Pseudo- 
Crates, Epistulae 16; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 13.31; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 44.6, 
102.8-19, 123.6; Plutarch, De Profectibus in Virtute 78E-81C; Lucian, Migrinus 4; 
Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 31.200; cf. Nussbaum, Therapy, 354-357. 
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ter” status, but would include also efforts at redefining their concep- 
tion of status itself, so as to make a break from previously held as- 
sumptions and from the opinions of society at large which, as we saw 
above, often held philosophers in low esteem.® The criteria identi- 
fied by the teacher would generally be consistent with the worldview 
upheld by the philosophic movement. Consequently, status in this 
context refers not only to one's position within the school (based, 
say, on one's progress) but more importantly to one's position in so- 
ciety, in the cosmos, vis-à-vis the gods and other people, and would 
impact the evaluation of one's own inherent value as well.” 
Porphyry's paraenetic epistle to his wife Marcella illustrates in sev- 
eral ways how ideology and presuppositions regarding worldview 
can inform moral exhortation in a philosophic milieu. As mentioned 
previously, through this letter Porphyry conveys shorthand re- 
minders of those Neoplatonic doctrines which form the basis of the 
philosophic life Marcella should practice as a novice in his absence. 
These reminders, as modern studies of the Ad Marcellam have 
demonstrated, imply a Neoplatonic worldview consistent with Por- 
phyry's philosophic system as manifested in his other writings. 
Intrinsic to this version of reality is a pronounced metaphysical dual- 
ism, a strong distinction between two levels of existence. On one 
hand, there is the intelligible world of the divine, which is eternal 
and immutable. Opposite this there is the irrational world of sense- 
perception, of decay and corruption. The human soul, according to 
Neoplatonic mythology, has its origin in the former realm, and so is 
in nature spiritual, rational, and immortal. But somehow the soul 
has fallen or descended into the latter world, where it is joined to a 
body and subject to all the harmful passions that dominate reality 
there.?! In order to recollect its perception of the spiritual realm and 
achieve salvation, the soul must follow the intellect (6 vooc), purge it- 
self of physical nature's coercive powers, and so ultimately return to 
its place of origin, where it can be like god and achieve union with 
the divine.? The journey to this summum bonum is an arduous one, 
however, because this state of embodiment can tyrannize the soul 
and lead to forgetfulness; there also exist evil daemons associated 
with the sensual world that can trick the soul. Thus, if it is to ascend 


89 Pace Martin, Metaphor, 108-113. 

% Cf. Halvor Moxnes, “The Quest for Honor and the Unity of the Community 
in Romans 12 and in the Orations of Dio Chrysostom,” in Engberg-Pedersen, Paul, 
203-230. 


?! E.g., Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 32.484-33.517. 
? E.g., Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 15.262-17.291; cf. Walter Pötscher, Porphyrios: 
PROS MARKELLAN (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1969) 83-85. 
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in its journey, the soul must demonstrate fortitude in concentrating 
on the processes of pure reason, in abiding by a regimen of self-con- 
trol, and in rebutting the corrupting, irrational forces of the material 
world.?? 

While there is little question that Porphyry assumes a schema for 
understanding comprehensive reality similar to the one sketched 
above, his point in the epistle is not to depict such a worldview in 
full, but to show how the doctrines associated with this schema 
should inform Marcella’s mode of life. The document’s moral ad- 
vice, then, is characterized by efforts to relate affirmations apropos 
of the philosophic movement’s explanation of objective reality to 
Marcella’s personal internalization and actualization of these affir- 
mations as a neophyte.” In this manner Porphyry effectively sets the 
experiences of his wife’s own practical and distinct search for person- 
al salvation within the ontological framework of Neoplatonism.? For 
example, Porphyry makes use of Marcella’s marriage to him and his 
absence from her as a model of the philosophic life. His recent jour- 
ney and separation from Marcella parallel the fall of the soul into 
the body, while his subsequent efforts to return to her mirror the 
journey of the soul back to its true home.” For her part, Marcella’s 
pain at separation from her husband-mentor is explained as a recog- 
nition of the nature and extent of the soul’s fall (5.70-77). Similarly, 
the difficulties she endures as a result of her marriage to Porphyry 
and their separation are interpreted in light of the constant struggle 
required of the soul to free itself of dominating physical influences.” 

Although the Ad Marcellam invites its reader to participate in a ver- 
sion of worldview with distinctively Neoplatonic contours, this view 
at the same time engages in dialogue with other explanations of 
reality. As noted above, the text borrows substantially from Neo- 
pythagorean and Epicurean traditions, which would naturally as- 
sume their own ideologies. This borrowing on the part of Porphyry 
appears to be part of a larger synthesizing enterprise, one that relates 
broadly accepted religious and moral ideals to the specific Neo- 
platonic agenda of the letter, critically integrating them into a coher- 
ent plan of action for the recipient. The results of this effort surface 


33 E.g., Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 6.99-114; on wicked daemons see, e.g., 20.320- 
21.348. 

** One predictable consequence of the paraenetic style with its need for simplifi- 
cation is ba not all the metaphysical doctrines of the system are En for in- 
stance, those relating to the first principles of being; see Wicker, 70 Marcella, 21. 

95 Smith, Porphyry’s Place, 145. 

% E.g., Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 5.68-77, 9.166-10.185. 

9 E.g., Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 5.77-94, 30.465-476. 
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especially in the text’s assumptions about what constitutes a pious 
and wise person, assumptions that build on prevailing societal val- 
ues. Porphyry “draws upon Marcella’s traditional piety,” writes 
Kathleen O’Brien Wicker, 


which dictates the appropriate ways of worshipping the divine and the 
ethical behavior which corresponds to those beliefs, to demonstrate 
for her the philosophic principles he wishes her to remember and 
practice.’ 
However, this is hardly a blanket endorsement of what people gen- 
erally regard to be piety. Rather, his philosophic principles guide 
Porphyry’s interaction with these traditions critically. It is notewor- 
thy, for example, that the ideology Porphyry presents is essentially 
constructed in antithetical terms. This is evident especially in chap- 
ters 11 through 24 of the letter, where the worldview embraced by 
“the sage,” a generic model of virtue and piety, is contrasted with 
that accepted by “the fool,” who represents the degenerate opinion 
of one overwhelmed by irrational impulses and physical cares.” So 
while it is true that the author “appears to regard traditional pie- 
ty...as the best preparation for the philosophic life,” in Porphyry’s 
judgment this piety must be “properly understood and practiced” 
under the rubric of the Neoplatonic worldview.'® This sort of criti- 
cal dialectic in an exhortatory mode furnishes Marcella with guide- 
lines for relating the beliefs and practices that governed her life be- 
fore conversion to her current philosophic training. As a result, the 
content of her pursuit of the philosophic vocation reflects in many 
regards what the prevailing culture condones as tried-and-true wis- 
dom. 

It comes as no surprise that the new worldview Porphyry urges 
her to affirm as foundational for philosophic praxis has, as part of its 
purpose, significant implications for Marcella’s perception of her sta- 
tus in the world and of status itself. In the light of the ontological 
structures outlined earlier, Marcella would come to an improved un- 
derstanding concerning her status as a human being. This under- 
standing would relate specifically to: (a) the identity and characteris- 
tics of her intellect, her soul, and her body, and (b) the relation of 
these elements of her personality to either the divine or the material 
aspects of reality.'°! Within the parameters of this symbolic realm, 
status is properly measured by the progress one makes in ascending 
to the spiritual realm in accordance with the tenets of the system, as 


% Wicker, To Marcella, 12-13. 

9 See below, pp. 164-165. 

100 Wicker, To Marcella, 13, cf. 4, 14. 

101 E.g., Ad Marcellam 8.145-153, 13.233-14.239, 26.409-420. 
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opposed to any worldly standards such as wealth, which are reject- 
ed.? Consequently, the newly found status of converts to the move- 
ment is unseen and unrecognized by outsiders, as the former reject 
the conventional standards of 56€a: 


to the extent anyone longs for the body and the things related to the 
body, to that extent is he ignorant of God and darkens God's vision of 
him, even if in the eyes of all men he may be honored (S0€&Cnta1) as 
a god. The wise man, though recognized by a few or, if you will, even 
unknown (dyvoodlevog) to all, is known by God.!® 


Marrying Porphyry and training in compliance with his instructions 
also means for Marcella a new type of social status that corresponds 
with and helps to meet the demands of the philosophic life.!% 
Apparently, Marcella was ostracized to some extent by fellow citi- 
zens and members of her family. It was necessary for Porphyry, as 
he puts it, to drive away "all those bent on mistreating you under 
false pretenses" and free her "from every master" (3.40-44). Acts of 
treachery and injustice continue to threaten her progress, which is 
likened to an àyóv (5.77-94). In the absence of strong social relations 
of the ordinary kind, Porphyry combines in himself “the love of fa- 
ther as well as husband and teacher and family, and, if you will, 
even country" (6.95-97). The teacher-student relationship seems, 
from her perspective, to be all-encompassing, though we note that 
Marcella's new status and new comprehension of status do not abro- 
gate all of her pre-conversion responsibilities. Her positions as a 
mother, slave-owner, and head of the household continue as dimen- 
sions of her identity. Thus at least some aspects of Marcella’s sta- 
tus in society remained basically unchanged in the aftermath of con- 
version, though even the duties associated with these positions must 
have been recognized as part of the philosophic regimen. 


The Colossians as Converts 


At the beginning of this chapter, the observation that all of the ad- 
dressees of the epistle to the Colossians were converts to Christianity 
was identified as a point of comparison with the practices of instruct- 
ing neophytes in Greco-Roman philosophic schools. For Christian 
initiates, like their counterparts in the philosophic schools, conver- 


12 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 14.245, 27.434-438. 

103 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 13.227-233, cf. Sextus, Sententiae 136, 145; “Sententiae of 
the Pythagoreans" 92. 

10 Marcella may have experienced an additional sort of status dissonance insofar 
as she was a woman pursuing philosophy, a predominately male field. 

19 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 4.59-62, 35.525-528. 
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sion represented a permanent threshold between one world and an- 
other which forever separated converts from outsiders, as well as 
from previous loyalties, values, and associations, while demanding of 
them a lifelong commitment to a more difficult moral path. There- 
fore behavior that is typically approved by outside opinion or by 
one’s pre-conversion system of belief must be scrutinized in light of 
new criteria and integrated into the new worldview. So it follows 
that in an instructional setting the ideas and methods applicable to 
the process of initiation could work profoundly on the minds of neo- 
phytes, and that they could do so even long after the event of con- 
version itself. 

As Meeks observes, remembrance of such ideas and methods as a 
mode of moral exhortation dominates the letter to the Colossians, 
which the author has filled 


with language that recalls the ritual of baptism, with its images of 
transformation or rebirth, the restoration of primal unity, the taking 
off of the ‘old human’...and the putting on of the ‘new human’.!® 


Reminders in the text of the experiences and instruction associated 
with conversion “become the basis for exhortation to the audience to 
maintain a standard of belief and behavior that they have previously 
been taught."!?? This was a pattern of guidance that the author had 
learned as a member of the Pauline school, as part of the heritage of 
Paul’s own paraenetic style, which is exhibited among the apostle’s 
extant writings principally in I Thessalonians.'® As Meeks’ com- 
ments suggest, conversion is a matter of central interest to our epis- 
tle, and we may accurately think of Colossians as a reminder of con- 
version, though this interest manifests itself in particular ways that 
serve the author’s special purposes in writing. 

The parameters of this interest can be better delineated by exam- 
ining some of the ways that the document does not refer to the expe- 
rience of conversion. To illustrate: the primary objective of the text 
is not to be observed in efforts on the writer's part to induce conver- 
sion. The letter does not contain a protreptic speech of the sort men- 
tioned above, one that seeks to win over an uninitiated readership to 
a new vocation through sustained demonstration and systematic ar- 
gumentation. Nor is the primary objective of the text evident in au- 
thorial efforts to describe what conversion is like, as we saw, for ex- 


106 Meeks, Origins, 34. 
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ample, in a conversion story. Although it bears the mark of concepts 
and formulae somehow associated with baptism, the central ritual of 
conversion in Christianity, we should bear in mind that the epistle it- 
self refers to the rite directly only one time, in 2.12." In fact, it is 
plain throughout the text that the author's concern is not to reflect 
on baptism or conversion per se, but on the meaning of having been 
baptized for Christian existence.!!? In this regard, the instructional 
approach of Colossians shares with the traditions of philosophic 
paraenesis an interest in the long-term impact of conversion for the 
process of personal formation, in the remembrance of conversion 
and the experiences associated with it as the foundation of moral ex- 
hortation. 

The employment of this sort of moral guidance, as we learned 
earlier, was necessitated by the condition of the students themselves, 
who faced an uphill climb in making legitimate progress within their 
movement. The problem was exacerbated both by "internal" fac- 
tors, such as the difficulties of appropriating the movement's pro- 
gram, as well as by "external" ones, such as the absence of one's 
teacher-mentor or the attacks of oppositional groups. Like many 
moral philosophers of the time, in addressing such a situation the au- 
thor of Colossians acknowledges and even underscores the optimistic 
and empowering consequences that conversion can have for initi- 
ates. He does so chiefly through the development and application of 
christological principles. Drawing from the soteriological affirma- 
tions of the hymn preserved in 1.15-20, he presumes Christ's su- 
premacy over all beings and forces in the universe, particularly over 
all cosmic powers, and insists that those who belong to Christ share 
with him the "whole fullness of deity" (2.9) that dwells in him and, 
by implication, his victory over all such powers (2.15, cf. 1.16, 20). 
This insistence serves the writer's polemic against any notion that 
these powers hold sway over the readers or bar their way to the 
heavenly world.!! In other words, believers share fully in Christ's 
victory through baptism, which manifests God's power to transform 
and redeem them. 

Yet, despite the manifold benefits and the comprehensive renewal 
that (in the opinion of the author) conversion entails, it appears that 
the addressees of the letter continue to be in want of reminders, en- 
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couragement, and even reprimands, in particular as to how their 
Christian beliefs should inform moral conduct in a hostile and con- 
fusing environment. Thus the argument of the epistle balances 
strong affırmation with correction and appeals for action. As Lars 
Hartman puts it, describing the attitude of our author, “the life given 
in baptism has to be lived.”!!? The paraenetic mode of instruction in 
Colossians presupposes an audience that already accepts the author- 
ity of the teacher-writer and the validity of his teachings, but has yet 
to put the principles of Christian faith into practice on a consistent 
basis. Like most students, they require assistance in overcoming diffi- 
culties, distractions, and false opinions, in recognizing the full mean- 
ing of their beliefs for their personal welfare. 

Philosophic paraenesis, as we saw above, addresses this kind of sit- 
uation not by relating extra information or controversial arguments, 
but especially by rousing the memory of the addressees as to what 
they already know and by guiding them in the daily process of ap- 
plying this knowledge to concrete instances of decision-making. In a 
like manner, the author of Colossians calls upon the readers to re- 
flect upon the significance of their past within the movement as it 
pertains to the current situation and to act in a manner that is con- 
sistent with their received theology. Their actions, then, should man- 
ifest and confirm their convictions. The means by which this task of 
remembrance and reappropriation is accomplished in the letter can 
be analyzed in terms of the four components of the neophyte's jour- 
ney as outlined earlier in this chapter: (1) remembrance of what con- 
version had accomplished for the direction of one's life, principally 
one's moral life; (2) remembrance of the movement's fundamental 
teachings, creeds, conventions, and so forth, what novices had 
learned during and since conversion; (3) remembrance of the teach- 
ers who had facilitated conversion and provided instruction and 
leadership in accordance with the tenets of the school; (4) remem- 
brance of one's experiences within the movement since conversion, 
and on the nature of one's philosophic growth. 

I. To begin with, it is clear that the author of Colossians wants the 
readers to remember what conversion accomplished or should have 
accomplished for the direction and shape of their moral existence. 
From the standpoint of the author, the most important event in their 
lives and in the history of their church was the conversion of its indi- 
vidual members to the Christian faith. While the technical terminol- 
ogy of “turning” that is characteristic of the philosophies is not part 
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of the writer’s nomenclature,!? the idea conveyed by this metaphor 
— of a comprehensive intellectual, ethical, and spiritual reorientation 
~ is to be found throughout the letter’s appeal. What is perhaps the 
most telling image in this regard appears in 1.12-13: the readers 
were “rescued” by God “from the realm of darkness” and “trans- 
ferred” to the kingdom of God’s beloved son, where they share in 
the inheritance of the saints in heaven. This language, influenced 
probably by the Exodus story, implies a radical and divinely-empow- 
ered shift for the believer from one realm of reality to another, op- 
posite one. The writer posits the previous mode of existence not only 
as an alien, harmful “power” (é€ovoia, cf. 1.16, 2.15) but also as a 
force that was determinative for the way the readers once conducted 
themselves, the path they once followed (see 3.7 with xepinatetv). In 
this pitiful state they were “dead in trespasses” (2.13, cf. 3.5-7), es- 
tranged and distant from God on account of evil deeds and hostility 
“in the mind” against God (1.21). But through this transfer they died 
to and from (&x6) the elements of the world (2.20, cf. 3.3), they were 
raised from the dead (2.12, 3.1), and were made alive (2.13), in a 
state where they have forgiveness of sins (1.14, 2.13-14) and reconcil- 
iation with God (1.22). They acknowledge their new Lord, the new 
power in their lives, Jesus Christ (2.6-7, etc). Subsequently, the 
Colossians are able to set their minds on what is above in heaven 
where God is (3.2), putting to death those earthly vices that had cor- 
rupted their lives before (3.5-8, cf. 2.11) and putting on Christ-like 
virtues appropriate to God's elect (3.12-14). 

These images — images of transfer, of being rescued from one 
realm to another, of dying and being raised, of putting off the old 
person and putting on the new, of obeying a new and divine Lord — 
convey powerfully both the contrast between the Colossians' Chris- 
tian and pre-Christian lives and the contrast between the moral stan- 
dard they observe as a Christian community and that which is ob- 
servable in the outside world. The challenge for the addressees now 
is to show themselves worthy of their newly-defined status (1.10), to 
maintain and habituate that status through everyday conduct. In the 
language of the author, this means remaining secure, steadfast, and 
unshifüng in their faith, as well as in the hope held out by the gospel. 
This hope includes the expectation of an eschatological revelation by 
God of both those who are "inside" the movement, who are bound 
to their new life and their new Lord and hence saved, and those who 
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are not, a final, divine affirmation of the boundaries created by con- 
version (1.22-23, 3.4, 6, cf. 4.5). 

A crucial and distinctive element relevant to the elucidation of 
conversion in Colossians emerges insofar as in the setting of a 
Pauline church initiation unfolds in a ritual process, a process for 
which myth, sacred symbols, and specialized language play a critical 
role in personal transformation and in the appropriation of the new 
ethos promoted by the movement.'!* Consequently, the nature of 
the paraenetic practice of bringing to mind conversion takes on in a 
Christian environment characteristics appropriate to and dependent 
upon this ritual process.!'^ In Colossae, as in all Christian communi- 
ties of the time, baptism was interpreted as the central act of conver- 
sion, being associated with repentance and a new moral and social 
orientation. The comparison drawn in 2.11 between baptism and 
circumcision, the initiatory rite par excellence of Judaism, makes the 
function of the former in this capacity especially plain. In this re- 
gard, the experience as well as the discussion .of conversion in 
Christianity approximated that of contemporaneous religious move- 
ments more than that of any of the Greco-Roman philosophic 
schools.''® Consequently, many of the concepts that inform the 
shape of the letter's paraenesis derive from the rite of baptism, and 
so are distinctively Christian in background and point of refer- 
ence.!!? At the same time, the author's objective in the application of 
these concepts bears resemblance to the practices of the Greco- 
Roman moralists. He wants to reclaim the neophytes' experience of 
conversion, to recall and actualize the commitment that it entails in 
such a manner that it becomes determinative for attitude and action, 
to demonstrate that the initial acceptance of Christ puts the whole of 
one's existence under obligation. Furthermore, even allowing for the 
distinctiveness of the images employed in this particularly Christian 
setting, we can observe that some of the author's motifs would have 
been intelligible within a broader ideational milieu. For instance, 
Hellenistic moralists, both Greek and Jewish, made use of clothing 
imagery comparable to what we find in Colossians, admonishing 
readers to take off vices and to put on in their place virtues.!! 
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The baptismal ritual practiced by first-century Christians, in the 
opinion of most scholars, must have been accompanied by a signifi- 
cant amount of instruction in the fundamentals of existence in 
Christ. Perhaps this included a formal creed or confession of faith, 
together with poems or canticles celebrating Christ’s cosmic exalta- 
tion.!!? Appropriately, it seems that in the context of Christian 
paraenesis, the christological content and, in particular, the soterio- 
logical aspects of recalling conversion were especially prominent. 
Thus a paraenetic message imbued with baptismal symbolism, like 
that of Colossians, becomes in effect a commemorative act, an occa- 
sion for reflecting on what the faithful believe they have received 
from God in Christ. In the ritual of baptism, the Colossians had en- 
tered into a new relationship with Christ, one that continues to de- 
termine their status and destiny. Clearly they are to construe Christ 
as the foundational reference of both the rite itself and any theologi- 
cal reflection on the rite’s significance. Thus the text’s plea to recall 
Christian initiation means in effect to recall Christ, in whose name 
one is baptized. Yet the practice of recalling Christ does not entail 
simply preserving in the memory an image of him, but entails above 
all the habit of allowing this memory to forge one’s thoughts and ac- 
tions.!?° The Colossians are directed to remember their conversion 
and what it has accomplished. Paul reminds the readers how in bap- 
tism they were “buried” with Christ and raised from the dead with 
Christ. The divine initiative that made this transformation and new 
life possible directs their future as individuals and as a community. 
We might infer, then, that this anamnesis is meant to provide the 
plot, so to speak, for the story of the Colossians’ lives, a topic to 
which we shall return. 

In its explication of the readers’ moral outlook, this component of 
paraenetic remembrance in Colossians that has to do with the rite of 
conversion takes on the broader theological and mythic matrix 
which the rite implies. When the letter-writer speaks of the transfer 
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or the rebirth of the addressees, his assumption is that all this has 
been accomplished for the believer by God through Jesus Christ, 
God’s son, the firstborn of all creation and the firstborn from the 
dead, to whom belongs the new “kingdom,” the new order of exis- 
tence for the faithful (1.13-15, 18, 20, 2.2-3, 9-10, 12-15, 3.1, 3, 
4.11). Believers realize their transfer into this realm and the implica- 
tions of this event for their lives inasmuch as they are incorporated 
into Christ beginning at baptism, they are being “filled in him” 
(2.10). The author assumes as crucial to the efficacy of this status the 
representative nature of what God has done in Christ: just as God 
raised and exalted Christ after his death and burial, so those who die 
and are buried in Christ know that they have been raised and that 
will share in new life and glory. Thus the author can inform the 
readers that their life is in fact Christ (3.4). Yet this life remains “hid- 
den” for the moment insofar as believers do not yet completely par- 
ticipate in the fullness of being and divine 56€« that Christ possesses 
unseen in heaven, but await the unveiling of this glory at the escha- 
ton. (With this we might compare the ideas expressed by both 
Seneca and Porphyry that the status and progress of the neophyte 
are “hidden,” especially from the eyes of outsiders.) Believers orient 
themselves accordingly: Christ died so as to render them “holy and 
blameless and irreproachable” (1.22, cf. 1.28, 4.12). This formula- 
tion identifies their current standing as Christians, but simultaneous- 
ly looks forward, especially to the future epiphany of their Lord, 
when they will be revealed with Christ in glory, presumably at the 
final judgment. As Christ’s visible body on earth, the community 
must assume the attributes of Christ, which include not only virtues 
that reflect what God has accomplished for humanity through 
Christ, but also the fact that their lives, like Christ himself, the head, 
is hidden.!?! 

II. A second area of remembrance which is vital to the paraenetic 
appeal of Colossians involves bringing to mind the actual teachings 
and traditions that the addressees had learned during or since their 
conversion. We can open discussion of this topic by observing that 
virtually every verse of the letter inherits something from the thought 
of the apostle Paul — for example, the image of the community as a 
body — even if the concepts, symbols, language, and so forth ulti- 
mately derive from other sources.!?? At any rate, from a material 
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perspective the teaching of Paul must have been foundational for 
nearly every stage of the Colossians’ instruction.!? At the same time, 
though, the message of the letter appeals to moral traditions that do 
not appear to have stemmed directly from the apostle, and may not 
even be distinctively Christian in origin, even while the interpreta- 
tion of these sources may be said to be Pauline or Paulinizing in na- 
ture.'?* In keeping with its paraenetic style, the contents of the epistle 
are (from the vantage point of the intended readers) both traditional 
and eclectic. 

Given the fact that early Christians institutionalized conversion in 
the ritual act of baptism, it follows that many of the traditional ma- 
terials employed in the letter reflect the particular ideas and aspects 
of the rite. As befits its exhortatory mode, the author of Colossians 
apparently wants to depict for the readers the contours of the initiat- 
ed life by way of reminders of conversion and not by way of any- 
thing like a comprehensive description of the rite or the teachings as- 
sociated with it. Nevertheless, it is quite likely that the author intends 
for the recipients to link the particular directives he has selected to 
accomplish this task with all the other instructions, symbols, stories, 
acts, and so forth that they may have learned or witnessed during 
the process of the initiation.'! We should bear in mind, however, 
that it is impossible to determine the precise relationship of any of 
the materials which are embedded in the text with the rite of bap- 
tism or the institutions of Christian conversion. To claim that the 
language, imagery, or apparent presuppositions of a given passage in 
Colossians reflect the specific ideational context of baptism and are 
appropriate to that ritual context does not necessarily mean that the 
origin and function of the passage or its contents can be traced back 
to that particular Sitz ım Leben. The passage may instead be expres- 
sive of a secondary level of theological assessment designed especial- 
ly in conjunction with the mnemonic, interpretive, and exhortatory 
objectives of its present paraenetic and epistolary setting. “What one 
believes about Christian experience," writes A,J.M. Wedderburn, 
"should shape one's beliefs about, and performance of, the rite that 
marks its beginning just as many of the ideas associated with the rite 
may be appropriate in the description of Christians’ lives.”!?° In the 
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experience of the early church, the practices of moral formation in- 
fluenced the process of ritual, which in turn served as a source of 
critical reflection for these very practices. Wedderburn concludes 
that “to locate a particular image or motif exclusively in the setting 
of baptism may blind us to the interrelatedness of this rite and what 
preceded and followed it.”!2’ 

Identifying with certainty those specific passages of the letter that 
the intended readers would have recognized as reminders of bap- 
tismal teachings, or that actually preserve such materials, has proven 
to be an elusive undertaking in the history of scholarship. The fact 
that so little has been pieced together about the rite of baptism in 
first century Christianity only compounds the difficulties, as does the 
observation that Colossians as a whole appears to be informed to 
varying degrees by such baptismal reminders. Suffice it to say that 
for the form critic the task of separating tradition from redaction is a 
most intricate one. 

Nevertheless, and following the results of previous studies, we may 
isolate at least a few passages in the epistle whose formulations seem 
to capitalize on baptismal images. The first to be discussed is 1.12- 
14. Here, the designation of Jesus as "the beloved son," the empha- 
sis on transfer,? and the assurance of eschatological reward!? and 
of redemption and the forgiveness of sins, all seem to be consistent 
with the baptismal idiom (cf. I Peter 1.3-5).? The promise of en- 
lightenment in 1.12 also points to a conversion experience.!*! The 
notion that these verses derive from a primitive baptismal liturgy, 
which extends all the way to 1.20, as argued forcefully by Ernst 
Käsemann and others, remains an unproved hypothesis.'? A more 
guarded theory suggests that 1.12-14 constitutes a literary unit 
shaped by the author of the letter, originally independent of the 
hymn in 1.15-20, consisting of various traditional materials associat- 
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ed with baptism and of a credal or confessional nature.'*? Whether 
some or all of these materials originated in the liturgy of the rite it- 
self is impossible to say.!?* 

The second passage to consider is 2.12-15, whose christological af- 
firmations also indicate that the author borrows from traditional 
liturgical materials which reflected on or were made to reflect on the 
meaning of baptism. In conjunction with this, verses 12 and 13a ap- 
pear to be created out of standard baptismal motifs which were in- 
fluential in the Pauline tradition of teaching, as comparison with 
Romans 6.4 suggests.! However, the pseudepigrapher critically ma- 
nipulates these ideas in a novel fashion, at least judging from com- 
parison with the extant sources (cf. Romans 4.24-25).9 In order to 
ward off the adherents of the philosophy, whose doctrines apparent- 
ly undermined and underreckoned the sufficiency of salvation in 
Jesus Christ, our author reinterprets and extends the soteriological 
significance of baptism and, therefore, of Christian existence itself, 
which begins with and is predicated upon the theological assertions 
connected with the rite. 

To be sure, opinions vary widely as to the background of this pas- 
sage. An extreme view, such as that of Gottfried Schille, argues that 
a single baptismal hymn underlies a major portion of 2.9-15.!? But 
against this sort of thinking a fair number of scholars concur that at 
least verses 14 and 15, and probably also verse 13c (beginning with 
xapıoanevoc), borrow from traditional baptismal materials of a hym- 
nic character.'?® The use of the participial style, the relatively high 
number of “rare” (that is, non-Colossians or non-Pauline) terms, the 
change in grammatical subject from the second-person plural to the 
third-person singular, and the shift in the application of the au- 
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thor’s statements from the second-person plural to the first-person 
plural, all suggest that a seam of some sort occurs at verse 13c.!*9 
The balanced structure and sustained theme evident in the passage 
suggest that behind 2.13c-15 lies a single traditional composition (or 
a fragment of one) that celebrates the cosmic victory and redeeming 
acts of God in Christ. Determining the original Sitz of the unit pre- 
sents some difficulties, though the possibility that it was in some 
manner connected with early Christian liturgy, and perhaps bap- 
tismal liturgy, should not be ruled out.'*! We can state with greater 
certainty that in its present setting the writer wants the readers to in- 
terpret the passage's contents in hght of their conversion and bap- 
tism, which is the focus of 2.10 ff.: Christ's triumph over the rulers 
and authorities, the cosmic powers promulgated by the philosophy, 
manifests itself in the forgiveness of sins and the abolition of 6óyuato. 
This occurs in baptism, where the believer is incorporated into the 
body of Christ.'? The linchpin here seems to be evident in the two 
concepts in verse 13 of being made alive in Christ and of forgive- 
ness, concepts which were generally associated with baptism in the 
tradition (cf. 1.13-14). 

The arguments regarding baptism in 2.8-15 can be understood as 
foundational for the author insofar as they directly inform the con- 
struction of the warnings and entreaties that immediately follow in 
the letter. This is visible most precisely in the key introductory state- 
ments used in 2.16-3.17, all of which echo baptismal language: "If 
you died with Christ...” (2.20); “So, if you were raised with Christ...” 
(3.1); “So, put to death...” (3.5); “So, clothe yourselves..." (3.12).!* 
These compositional signposts indicate for this (rather major) seg- 
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ment of the document an internal structure driven by the author’s 
interpretation of baptism for the readers’ existence (framed both pos- 
itively and negatively) under the specific circumstances indicated in 
2.4, 8, etc. * 

This leads to discussion of our third passage, 3.5-15, which is 
seemingly replete with the concepts and imagery of baptism, though 
it is improbable that the author borrows at this point from any pre- 
existing sources, as in 2.13c-15. The unit, rather, appears to be par- 
ticipating in some more wide-ranging traditions associated with con- 
version.'* For instance, the motifs of “stripping off" and “putting 
on" in all likelihood were intended to evoke the ritual practices of 
nude baptism.!^ These sorts of images sharpen the contrast between 
the new way of life and the old, which is rejected (3.6-7). Also the 
author's manner of depicting the new self with which the recipients 
must clothe themselves takes on traditional characteristics allied with 
baptismal instruction. This would include the use of virtue and vice 
lists, which play a prominent role in this passage. It is safe to assume, 
as numerous studies have shown, that the original readers of 
Colossians would have been exposed previously to such formulations 
for governing conduct, potentially in non-Christian as well as in 
Christian settings.!*" But while the sorts of structures we find in 3.5, 
8, and 12 would have been quite conventional, the actual virtues 
and vices listed by the writer have been chosen to point by way of 
reminder to Christian guidance given in a concrete setting, namely, 
the obligations imposed on initiates at baptism. This is evident espe- 
cially in the concentration of the lists on two sets of moral issues, one 
having to do with purity, the other with unity. 

To begin with the former, Romans 6.15-23 indicates how in the 
setting of Pauline theology instruction about the meaning of conver- 
sion and baptism could dovetail with efforts to promote the ideals of 
purity and sanctification, which were to characterize both the bapti- 
zand and the community as a whole. The rite of baptism, like all 
cultic acts, intends a separation of the pure from the impure and, by 
metaphorical implication, the moral from the immoral. Thus bap- 


letter more generally. Also the oiv of 2.16 suggests a direct connection of 2.16-19 
with the baptismal affirmations that precede; by means of this conjunction the 
writer links a series of admonitions to the readers who share in the triumph of 
Christ through baptism: 2.16, 3.1, 3.5, 3.12; see Cannon, Traditional Materials, 71. 

14t On the composition of this section of the epistle see below, pp. 242-250. 

155 The extensive parallels that the passage demonstrates with I Phessloniand 4.1- 
11 and I Peter 3.21-4.11 are one indication of its traditional character. 

46 Jonathan Z. Smith, “The Garments of Shame,” HR 5 (1966) 218-233; Meeks, 
“Androgyne,” 183. 

W See above, pp. 44-45. 
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tism can be explained as a ritualized exercise in drawing boundaries 
and in specifying the special marks of the initiated.!*9 This sort of ex- 
ercise can be cast in the form of an appeal to maintain those bound- 
aries and that distinctiveness, as evidenced by Romans 6.19: "just as 
you once presented your members (yéAn, cf. Colossians 3.5) as slaves 
to impurity (axa8apoia, cf. Colossians 3.5)...now present your mem- 
bers as slaves to righteousness for sanctification” (&àywxopóc, cf. ayıcı 
in Colossians 3.12). In a manner consistent with the Jewish heritage 
of early Christian paraenesis, purity in a Pauline context is spelled 
out in terms of sexual morality - members who are holy must ab- 
stain from any act on account of which they might defile themselves 
or violate the rights of others in the community, conceived of as a 
body.'? Among these vices the author specifies fornication, covet- 
ousness, passion, and evil desire (3.5). This concern for sexual purity 
in the lists of Colossians (as in other Christian catalogues) distin- 
guishes them from their Greco-Roman counterparts and denotes an 
approximation to Jewish moral sensibilities.'°. In this regard 
Colossians parallels certain Hellenistic-Jewish exhortations, most of 
which are based on the Decalogue'! and on Leviticus 18-19, part of 
the so-called Holiness Code.!*? 

The commands of the Holiness Code also stress the theme of unity 
within the community of God's chosen people, a second main area of 
concern for Colossians 3.5-15 (cf., for example, Leviticus 19.11-18). 
Both Leviticus and Colossians emphasize the need for love and peace 
in the community, and include injunctions especially against "sins of 
the tongue,” like lying, abusive language, and slander.' Yet the au- 
thor of Colossians goes further than what is found in Leviticus or 
comparable codes of the Second Temple period, linking his moral 


148 Meeks, Urban Christians, 153; cf. van Gennep, Rites, 65-115. 

19 Countryman (Dirt, 109) clarifies the linkage here (in Pauline fashion) of lan- 
guage m relating to sexual purity with the condemnation of the vices of greed and 
idola 

180 Besides the commentaries see Schrage, Einzelgebote, 187-210. Comparable 
Jewish lists could also be employed in conjunction with talk about the effects of con- 
version, e.g., Philo, De Virtutibus 180-183. 

151 On the function of the Decalogue in Colossians 3 see Lars Hartman, “Code 
and Context: A Few Reflections on the Parenesis of Col 3:6-4:1,” Tradition and 
Interpretation in the New Testament: Essays in Honor of E. Earle Ellis (ed. Gerald F. 
Hawthorne and Otto Betz; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1987) 237-247; Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 185. 

1? David Daube, The "Naw Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (New York: Arno, 1956, 
1973) 106-140; Karl-Wilhelm Niebuhr, Gesetz und Pardnese: usartige 
Weisungsreihen in der frühpüdischen Literatur (WUNT 2.28; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1987) 5 ff.; Wilson, Mysteries, 5-6, 63-74. 

53 Cf. Luke Timothy Johnson, "The Use of Leviticus 19 in the Letter of James," 
JBL 101 (1982) 391-401. 
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advice with an eschatological concept associated with baptism, the 
expectation of a new humanity in Christ, the culmination of God’s 
plan for human fulfillment.^* The background of the author's 
thought in this regard surfaces particularly in 3.11-12a, which paral- 
lels the baptismal formula of Galatians 3.27-28. Also, references to 
the old and the new person in Colossians 3.9-10 may hark back to 
the Adam-Christ typology operative in Pauline theology, for example 
in Romans 5.12 ff., which in that context is also linked to baptism.'^6 
The flow of thought here and throughout Colossians 3.5 ff. revolves 
around the idea of God's creation of a new "self" that is being re- 
vived in knowledge according to the image of its creator (3.10) - and 
this image is Christ (1.15).!5? This new creation transcends the ordi- 
nary divisions in humanity to unify the faithful in the body of Christ, 
the church (3.11, cf. 1.17-18). Commentators note that here the au- 
thor transfers classic, biblical designations of God's people to the gen- 
tile addressees (especially in 3.12), developing for them the self-identi- 
ty of a new covenantal congregation. ?? They should count 
themselves as part of this covenantal relationship and comport them- 
selves in a manner that is worthy of these designations. This is made 
possible for the faithful in baptism, through which a fallen humanity 
is incorporated into the risen Lord of the universe, bringing to an end 
the opposed sets of roles that disjoined its previous existence (cf. I 
Corinthians 12.13). Insofar as the image of the creator constitutes the 
standard and the force behind renewal (cf. Genesis 1.26-27), baptism 
suggested to the Christian mind a restoration of mythic ideals for hu- 
manity associated with paradise and the original creation (cf. 
Colossians 1.15-16). The primal unity, image, and glory that human- 
kind had lost are restored in Christ, as God's plan of salvation 
through creation comes, as it were, full circle." The outworking of 
this new humanity assumes an earthly and concretely social dimen- 
sion insofar as the Christian community called by God and living as 
the body of Christ is precisely the realm in which are realized the 


154 Cf. Jervell, Imago Det, 231-256. 

155 Besides the commentaries see Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 157-160. 

156 Cannon, Traditional Materials, 72; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 151-157, 197-198; 
Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 186; Barth, Colossians, 412. 

157 Cf. Friedrich-Wilhelm Eltester, Eikon im Neuen Testament (BZNW 23; Berlin: 
Töpelmann, 1958) 156-164. 

38 In addition to the commentaries see James D. G. Dunn, “Anti-Semitism in the 
Deutero-Pauline Literature,” Anti-Semitism and Christianity: Issues of Polemic and Faith 
(ed. Craig A. Evans and Donald A. Hagner; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993) 154-156. 

159 Following Meeks, Urban Christians, 155; cf. idem, “Androgyne, » 180-189. 
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conditions for overcoming the alienating forces of the human condi- 
tion in its fallen state.!9? 

As the perusal of any commentary will reveal, the discussion so far 
only grazes the surface of the potential application of pre-existing 
materials and ideas in Colossians. In fact, the message of the letter 
appeals to traditions of Christian and non-Christian instruction 
throughout, though the exact connection of these traditions with the 
rite of baptism and the formation of initiates (if any) is far from clear. 
Nevertheless, the extensive use of such materials adds substantially 
to the traditional and eclectic properties of the text, as well as to the 
author's apparent emphasis on the recipients! remembrance of pre- 
viously-learned teachings as a means of addressing the current ques- 
tion of moral decision-making. For this reason it is worthwhile to 
survey some of these items, if only briefly. Four in particular deserve 
mention: 

(a) Commentators on Colossians are in long-standing agreement 
that in 1.15-20 the author cites received material of a hymnic na- 
ture.'®! Most likely, he assumed that this material, or at least the sub- 
stance of it, was familiar to the addressees and had played some for- 
mal part in their prior Christian life, perhaps in a liturgical context, 
though there is no way of demonstrating this. The ultimate prove- 
nance of the hymn's theological assertions (principally in verses 15- 
18a), including perhaps even some of its actual statements, was in 
Hellenistic Jewish speculation about the divine logos or sophia.'® 
Later, Hellenistic Jewish Christians may have taken over and ex- 
panded these affirmations (especially in verses 18b-20), giving them 
hymnic form and applying them to Christ as a savior figure. Finally, 
the author of Colossians made some editorial expansions by way of 
an interpretation suited to his special purposes in writing. Regarding 
these additions, there appears to be a consensus that at least the fol- 
lowing phrases should be included: *whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or authorities” (verse 16d-e) “the church" (verse 
18a), and “through the blood of his cross" (verse 20b). The author's 
purpose in appealing to a previously known hymn that applied to 
Christ mythological attributes connected with Jewish sophia may 


160 Pokorny, Colossians, 168. 

161 In addition to the commentaries see Fowl, Story of Christ, 103-121. 

'? Jean-Noël Aletti, Colossiens 1,15-20: Genre et Exégise du Texte. Fonction de la 

Sapienttelle (AnBib 91; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1981) 141-182; 

cf. Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, “Wisdom Mythology and the Christological 
Hymns of the New Testament," Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Early Christianity (ed. 
Robert L. Wilken; Notre Dame, London: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975) 
17-41. 
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have involved an attempt to counter oppositional notions of divine 
wisdom predicated upon Torah observance of some kind or upon es- 
oteric knowledge revealed through mystical experiences associated 
with quasi-divine powers, and not with Christ and the church. 

(b) There is agreement that the Haustafel of 3.18-4.1, at least as 
concerns its basic structure and content, represents traditional mate- 
rial and is not original with the writer of our letter.'® Such common 
formulations reflected widely endorsed social standards regarding 
the responsibilities among and between members of the household, 
especially insofar as they promote the ideal of an industrious, deco- 
rous, and orderly life.! The extent to which early Christians like 
our author may have altered these formulations is unclear, especially 
because the New Testament examples vary widely in their details. In 
contrast to both Greco-Roman and Jewish codes, though, we see 
here that the church, rather than the household, functions as the de- 
cisive social entity that establishes the structure of moral obligations 
within the community. One of the important implications of this 
teaching in Colossians 3.18 ff., however, is that the recipients’ new 
found status in the church does not necessarily abrogate prior or 
pre-Christian social responsibilities. In this regard we may compare 
Colossians’ advice with Porphyry’s counsel to Marcella regarding 
her household duties (see above). 

(c) The author makes use of a number of gnomic formulations 
that have a traditional, proverbial ring to them. On account of the 
universal quality evident in the moral concepts they contain and 
their general applicability to situations of life, maxims like those in 
3.9a, 4.2a, 5, and 6 would probably be compatible with the folk wis- 
dom of virtually any society.!5 

(d) The author of Colossians is also in conversation vil the prin- 
cipal source of moral insight and warrant for early Christianity, the 
Jewish scriptures, though to a less explicit extent than most of his fel- 
low New Testament writers. It is fair to surmise that the job of intro- 
ducing neophytes to these materials must have constituted one of the 
fundamental aspects of initiation, and that initiates of both Jewish 
and pagan origin would have required ongoing instruction in Chris- 


163 For discussion see above, pp. 45-47. 

16t On the nature of the code's interaction with Greco-Roman cultural ideas see 
Lars Hartman, "Some Unorthodox Thoughts on the *Household-Code' Form,” The 
Social World of Formative Christianity and Judaism: Essays in Tribute to Howard Clark Kee 
(ed. Jacob Neusner, et al.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 219-232. 

165 Cf. Petr Pokorny, " Griechische Sprichwörter i im Neuen Testament," Tradition 
und Translation: Zum Problem der interkulturellen Übersetzbarkeit religiöser Phänomene. 
Festschrift für Carsten Colpe zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. ie Elsas, et al.; Berlin, New 
York: de Gruyter, 1994) 340-341 (on Colossians 2.17, 3.22). 
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tian practices of scriptural interpretation. In the paraenesis of the let- 
ter, the author on several occasions alludes clearly to scriptural pas- 
sages, for instance, 2.22 (cf. Isaiah 29.13), 3.1 (cf. Psalm 110.1), and 
3.10 (cf. Genesis 1.26-27). Additionally, in several more places the 
reader encounters specific themes or phrases that parallel those 
found in scripture, for example, 1.9 (cf. Exodus 31.3, Isaiah 11.2, 
Ben Sira 1.19), 2.3 (cf. Isaiah 45.3, Proverbs 2.3-4, Ben Sira 1.25), 
2.16 (cf. Ezekiel 45.17, also Hosea 2.13, I Chronicles 23.31, II 
Chronicles 2.3, 31.3), 4.1 (cf. Leviticus 25.43, 53, Ben Sira 4.30, 
33.30b-33), and 4.6 (cf. Exodus 30.35). 

III. As for the third component of remembrance, we have already 
learned that moral philosophers often directed the neophytes under 
their supervision to remember the counselors who had facilitated 
their conversion and had offered them guidance within the move- 
ment since that time. The discussion in Chapter Two details how 
philosophers presented themselves according to generally accepted 
criteria of the ideal teacher-mentor and how the author of 
Colossians participated in some of these conventions in his depiction 
of the apostle. Recollection of the person, character, and actions of 
the teacher apparently assisted initiates in a number of ways. For in- 
stance, it helped to reinforce the memory of what the master had 
taught; it could offer students with a personal pattern to which to 
conform, or an edifying subject for meditation; and it could help to 
combat feelings of anxiety and isolation. Assistance of this sort seems 
to have been particularly needful when students were separated from 
their teachers or were confronting opposition to their movement. In 
a case of philosophic paraenesis such as Porphyry's Ad Marcellam, re- 
membrance of the mentor could make him and his positive influence 
present to the reader even when he was far away or, conceivably, 
even after his death. 

In Colossians, remembrance of the apostle connects the audience 
with the theology and mission of the Pauline movement, which was 
a central element of its Christian heritage. Although absent physical- 
ly, he is present and working with the addressees in the spirit and via 
the letter itself. The extensive self-commendation of 1.24 ff. legiti- 
mates the apostle and his concern for them, describing his vocation, 
and holding forth Paul himself as an embodiment of what he teach- 
es. The function of this aspect of recollection as a component of the 
epistle's moral and argumentative character is encapsulated vividly 
in its final verse, written in "Paul's" own hand: “remember my 
bonds" (4.18). Above all, the apostle is to be remembered as one 
who struggles courageously for others on behalf of the gospel, even 
against strong opposition and adversity. The author is concerned 
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also to draw into the circle of dedicated teachers to be remembered 
other members of the Pauline mission team, especially Epaphras. 
He, too, is physically absent, but Paul’s testimony concerning this as- 
sociate reminds the Colossians of the latter's hard work and his &yóv 
on their behalf, especially in connection with their initial reception 
of the gospel. 

IV. Another topic for remembrance in philosophic paraenesis and 
in Colossians entails the students’ evaluation of their own progress 
since and in light of their initial commitment to the movement. This 
sort of recollection, as we learned, could take on both positive and 
negative aspects. On the positive front, the author of the epistle con- 
gratulates the readers on all they have accomplished in Christ up to 
this point. For instance, he has high praise for the faith, love, and 
hope they have demonstrated, all stemming from the gospel, which, 
he says, is bearing fruit among them (1.4-6). In the literary guise of 
Paul, the founder of their movement, the author affirms the good 
standing of the Colossian Christians as saints and the elect of God 
(1.1, 12, 22, 26, 3.12). This creates for the addressees a positive self- 
image as participants in the epistolary exchange, heightens their 
sense of responsibility, and encourages them to continue in the same 
way, living up to the apostolic accolades.!69 

At the same time, the letter-writer identifies certain areas where 
progress on the part of the recipients still seems to be desired, indeed 
areas that require the immediate attention of the entire community. 
In some instances these concerns are indicated only indirectly, as in 
1.9-10, part of a petitionary prayer. Here Paul asks that the readers 
be filled with the knowledge (éniyvwouc) of God's will so that they 
may conduct themselves worthily of the Lord as they grow in the 
knowledge of God. The interesting progression of concepts that in- 
forms the author's train of thought (knowledge-conduct-knowledge) 
reveals some key aspects as to his understanding of knowledge in a 
Christian setting and of the readers' possession of this knowledge. 
The fact that the writer requests of God that the Colossians be filled 
with éxiyv@ois and that they continue to grow in it suggests that 
while they do in fact possess such knowledge (for example, 1.6) it is 
still deficient or (better) deficiently realized in some way.'® The au- 


166 Of. above, pp. 24-26. 

167 Cf. Dahl, Jesus, 16: “...for the early Christians, knowledge was an anamnesis, a 
recollection of the gnósis given to all those who have believed in the gospel, received 
baptism, and been incorporated into the church...Clearly, there always remains a 
possibility of growing in knowledge; but this essentially signifies an ever gowns as- 
a and an ever more perfect application of what has been once for all re- 
ceived.” 
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thor indicates the nature of this deficiency through the linkage of 
growth in divine knowledge with the morally informed objective of 
conduct worthy of the Lord and of bearing fruit in every good 
work.!® This idea anticipates the programmatic appeal of 2.6-7 and 
indeed occupies the lion’s share of the letter’s contents (2.6-4.6). In 
effect, the epistle argues for and demonstrates how growth and full 
knowledge are developed through moral conduct that is Christ-cen- 
tered. This essentially defines true knowledge of God's mystery — 
both to know God's will and to do God's will as revealed in the Lord 
and as appropriated through the gospel's teachings. Reference to the 
concept of being “filled” implies how this knowledge impacts one's 
entire self. As 3.10 underscores, in Christ the new humanity is 
being renewed to and for knowledge (eig Eriyvacıv) in conformity 
with the image of the creator. This not only affirms God's involve- 
ment (through Christ, cf. 1.15) but indicates that this renewal is a dy- 
namic and continuing action.!? Because it originates with God the 
Father and creator, the demand of the gospel is comprehensive, lay- 
ing claim to the total person in all situations and modes of life.!7! 
The appeal for further or better knowledge, then, is not a summons 
to acquire more knowledge or further mysteries, or to probe the 
depths of esoteric or speculative wisdom, but to recognize in wisdom 
a demand to do God's will and to execute that demand in practical 
action.!?? 

This leads to the problem for us of identifying how the author of 
the epistle wants the readers to sustain their growth in the knowl- 
edge of God’s will and in realizing that will concretely. For the let- 
ter-writer, the specifics of this growth and action revolve chiefly 
around the question of how the addressees are responding to the 
threat posed by the adherents of the Colossian philosophy and the 
special issues that this religious controversy engendered. This 
predicament was after all the main impetus for the composition of 
the letter. Nevertheless, several of the basic topics and criteria that 


168 Lohse (Colossians, 25-26) overstates the differences involved when he contends 
that the view of knowledge promoted here is influenced by Jewish presuppositions 
rather than Greek; this sort of discussion would have been fully intelligible in a 
Greco-Roman context (cf., e.g., Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 40-41; Wilson, Mysteries, 113- 
116); though Lohse emphasizes correctly the importance for the author of knowl- 
edge in action (pp. 26-27). 

169 Cf. Colossians 1.9 (“in all wisdom”), 1.10 (“in every good work”), etc. 

170 Cf. below, p. 144, n. 41. 

7! The evangelistic expansion of the church (Colossians 1.28, 2.19, 4.3-4) evi- 
dences an added social dimension in terms of growth in the Lord. 

7? Pokorny, Colossians, 46-47: "the process of the progressive discovery of the en- 
compassing grace of God (1.6) is related to the endeavor for a new life." Cf. Gnilka, 
Kolosserbrief, 40-41. 
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contribute to the letter’s argument parallel those delineated by the 
Greco-Roman moralists with regard to the evaluation of moral 
progress, such as those summarized by Plutarch in his De Profectibus 
in Virtute. 

Two areas identified by Plutarch in which progress should be 
sought by neophytes have already been mentioned in the treatment 
of Colossians. The first has to do with the importance for students of 
putting their convictions to work, of allowing belief to engage moral- 
ity so that both might develop. The second concerns the extent to 
which neophytes are able to remember and emulate admirable indi- 
viduals from the past, particularly those whose virtue was demon- 
strated in the endurance of hardship. As we have seen, the letter 
seems to make the case that the Colossians should measure their 
progress by the standard of how their behavior validates the teach- 
ings and example of the apostle. 

Other topics discussed by Plutarch may also be applicable in un- 
derstanding the function of Colossians as paraenesis. It is plain, to 
begin with, that our author wants the readers to maintain a strong 
degree of allegiance to and uniformity with their Christian calling 
(1.23, 2.5-7, 19). He also recognizes in connection with this the need 
for endurance and fortitude on their part as the community over- 
comes obstacles that might impede obedience — among these prob- 
lems are the separation of the community from its teachers and the 
deceitful condemnations of an oppositional group. Thus Paul extols 
for the Colossians virtues such as dronovn and pakpoðvpía (1.11, 
3.12, cf. 1.23, 2.5-7), drawing from architectural imagery to indicate 
the solid foundation in the faith that is expected of them (1.23, 
2.7"? Contributing to his polemic, the author entreats the ad- 
dressees to order themselves according to what is divine, spiritual, 
and true, and to reject whatever orders itself according to human, 
earthly standards of deceit, contentiousness, and vanity. The 866a 
they should seek is not defined according to worldly status, but in ac- 
cordance with the eschatological glory of God, which is hidden in 
Christ. In this sense, the moral orientation of the Christian can be 
said to be characterized by humility (taxewoqpooóvn) and meekness 
(npaörng), not to mention love, forgiveness, and compassion (3.12- 
14). This attitude is marked above all by thanksgiving: thankfulness 
to God formally affirms for the audience the presence for them of 
the unseen reality. 

We also discern in the epistle the objective of encouraging and en- 
abling the readers to perceive the difference between reality and 


73 On building metaphors in ancient exhortation cf. Mitchell, Paul, 99-111. 
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mere appearance in terms of their new worldview. To the human 
eye, God, Christ, and the apostle — as well as the Colossians’ own 
hope, 56&a, fullness, and so forth — are not apparent or visible. Yet 
the reality is that these elements of the new life are present in heav- 
en, perceivable spiritually, and working powerfully in the personali- 
ties of the readers.'4 The author reminds them of how God reveals 
what is hidden, specifically through Christ and the apostolic procla- 
mation of the gospel of Christ, the divine mystery that had been hid- 
den for ages (1.26, 2.2, 4.3-4). The letter-writer also underscores the 
significance for Christian existence of what is in the heart as, for ex- 
ample, in 2.2, 3.15-16, 22, 4.8. Opposite this are the hypocrisy and 
vanity of the philosophy (2.4, 8), which is predicated upon misguided 
visions that have nothing to do with Christ (2.18-19). The oppo- 
nents’ religious program has the appearance or reputation (literally, 
the “name”) of wisdom (2.23), but, despite its claims, it possesses no 
real value, being only a shadow of the things that were to come, 
while the substance, the reality, belongs to Christ (2.17). The formu- 
lation of 2.17 in particular (cf. 3.1-4) gives the antithesis between ap- 
pearance and reality in the author's thinking a clear historical and 
eschatological edge. The Christ-event has altered the course of reali- 
ty, ushering in a new age that overturns the old. At the culmination 
of the age, the hidden realities of God in Christ, those realities that 
are determinative for the “hidden” lives of the readers now, will be 
revealed in all their divine splendor. 


7* E.g., Colossians 1.5, 15, 16, 2.1, 3, 5, 9, 3.2-3; the motif of the readers’ being 
dead and buried with Christ could also be included here, e.g., 2.12-13. 
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OTHER PATTERNS, OTHER VOICES 


In Chapters Two and Three we analyzed those elements of the epis- 
tolary exchange and paraenetic appeal involved with the letter to the 
Colossians that are referred to in the first-person (the presumed 
writer, Paul) and in the second-person (the recipients, purportedly 
the Christian communities in Colossae). The purpose of this chapter 
is to investigate what we may call the major third-person characters 
of this exchange, characters who are mentioned in the letter fre- 
quently and whose actions are of importance for appreciating the sit- 
uation being confronted by the letter-writer and the readers. As we 
will see in Chapter Five, it is essential that we take into consideration 
the roles of these third-person characters since they are vital to the 
letter-writer’s delineation of worldview and, consequently, to the 
characterization of his moral exhortation and the motivation provid- 
ed to actualize it. 

For the sake of analysis, the third-person characters can be divid- 
ed into two groups, those associated with the author’s conception of 
divinity (that is, God and Christ), on one hand, and the author’s ad- 
versaries, on the other. The discussion below will suggest that both 
of these sorts of categories for third-person characters figure promi- 
nently also in the construction of ancient philosophic paraenesis, a 
feature that sheds some light on both the decidedly religious and the 
fundamentally dialectical nature of this mode of communication. In 
the comparative literature as well as in Colossians, we see that the 
clash of opposing symbols and perspectives is basic to the articula- 
tion of worldview, and that these symbols and perspectives belong to 
both the human and the divine realms of existence. This fact regard- 
ing worldview necessitates on the part of paraenetic writers the ap- 
plication of religious definitions and moral boundaries; indeed it is 
often in the context of contention and debate regarding a worldview 
or specific perceived anomalies in a worldview that its acknowledged 
qualities come into relief most clearly. This fact necessitates also for 
the audience an informed alignment with one explanation of reality 
as opposed to another and a decision as to how the anomalies of the 
new symbolic realm are to be reconciled in practical terms. In a 
paraenetic setting, references to elements of a presupposed symbolic 
universe are not carried out in a neutral, academic manner, but are 
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put forth always with a view to the normative quality that the sym- 
bolic universe can have for personal formation and moral commit- 
ment. 


The Theology of Paraenetic Discourse 


Virtually every example of moral exhortation in a philosophic milieu 
includes at least some reference or preunderstanding regarding 
divinity. Indeed, given the basic social functions for their genre as 
discussed in Chapter Three, it seems that paraenetic guides could 
hardly do otherwise and still be effective. In any paraenetic text, 
theological presuppositions ground the complex of ideas and war- 
rants that the author promotes as an aid to the readers’ consolida- 
tion of their new worldview, with its new interpretations of human 
identity and purpose.! Insofar as the starting point and primary cri- 
terion for shaping such a worldview consist of distinctively formulat- 
ed explanations of the nature of divinity, of the divinely-sanctioned 
order of the cosmos, and of the most appropriate forms of religious 
life, philosophic initiates were compelled to separate themselves from 
previous theological beliefs and practices and take on new ones.? 
Examined from the perspective of worldview, then, it would be 
fair to say that all ideas regarding moral agency in a paraenetic con- 
text relate, at least at the presuppositional level, to theological as- 
sumptions.’ Of course, none of the paraenetic texts that we have 
been examining could be confused with a treatise on systematic the- 
ology. In keeping with the style of this literature, a paraenetic author 


'Tamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 28.137: “All...injunctions which define what is 
to be done or what is not to be done are directed at concordance with the divine, 
and this is a first principle, and their whole way of life is arranged for following the 
deity, and this is the rationale of their philosophy.” On the (thoroughly) religious 
nature of the philosophic quest see Rutherford, Meditations 178 ff., 225 f£., with ref- 
erences. 

? That a person's identity and behavior are determined and focused by his or her 
theology is evidenced quite plainly, for instance, in the Carmen Aureum, which inte- 
grates moral precepts relating to the practice of virtue and self-evaluation (esp. wv. 
1-492) with instruction on divinity, human spirituality, metaphysics, and eschatology 
(esp. vv. 49b-71); see Thom, Golden Verses, 59-68, 82-92, and passim; on the Carmen 
Aureum as paraenesis: pp. 33, 43; on the Carmen Aureum as psychagogy: pp. 77-81. 

3 The essential relation between religious assumptions and moral values in the 
philosophic curriculum is illustrated by Epistulae Morales 90.3, where Seneca argues 
that philosophy's function “is to discover the truth about things divine and things 
human. From her side religion never departs, nor duty, nor justice, nor any of the 
whole company of virtues...Philosophy has taught us to worship that which is di- 
vine, to love that which is human; she has told us that with the gods lies dominion, 
and among.men, fellowship." This theological character of philosophy is consistent 
with Seneca's conviction that it is a gift bestowed by the gods (90.2). Cf. Philo, De 
Congressu Eruditionis Causa 79-80. 
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will simply remind the readers of specific elements of the belief-sys- 
tem that they have already accepted as members of their movement, 
selecting those that are most pertinent to the problem at hand. This 
is ordinarily undertaken by way of shorthand references to particular 
teachings, symbols, events, and formulae associated with the neo- 
phytes’ previous learning and experience. The goal of this sort of 
theological anamnesis and dialogue is to construct a morally-guided 
and situation-specific appeal for the readers to act in a manner that 
is consistent with their beliefs, to mature spiritually. 

Since the majority of philosophic thinkers maintained that their 
individual theologies were founded upon widely endorsed percep- 
tions of divinity, their formulations concerning the gods routinely 
presuppose and are integrated with ideas borrowed from the prevail- 
ing culture, though in a discriminating fashion.* As we learned earli- 
er, paraenetic texts ordinarily take into view cultural assumptions 
which are broader in their frame of reference than those associated 
with the particular ideology of the text itself. Consequently, parae- 
netic constructions that allude to the divine can assume various 
points of reference. This can make it difficult to abstract the particu- 
lar theological principles at work in a given text. For example, the 
theological perspectives of most Hellenistic philosophers reveal some 
sort of friction between polytheistic and monotheistic tendencies of 
conceptuality. Often this disparity evidences the more basic tension 
in Greco-Roman philosophy between respect for and interest in 
popular religious traditions (such as those concerning the Olympic 
pantheon or Delphic piety) and the religious skepticism harbored 
generally by the philosophers themselves.? Many thinkers assume the 
existence of Oeóg or deus, which essentially identifies for them every- 
thing encompassed by the designation “divine” or which is intended 
to differentiate a supreme god or divine principle from lesser divini- 
ties and spiritual forces. As an intentional account of divinity, then, 
Greco-Roman monotheism was not exclusive of divine plurality, as 
it would be for modern explanations of the concept, but could po- 
tentially include a vast hierarchy of beings and modes of existence. 
This tendency complicates the picture of divinity in the philosophic 
traditions of moral exhortation considerably, especially since little 
need was felt to delineate the contours of this picture systematically. 

However, although the place of “god” in paraenetic appeals can 
vary widely in terms of the nature of the author’s interaction with 


* A. A. Long, "Epicureans and Stoics,” in Armstrong, Spirituality, 137. 
5 John P. Kenney, “Monotheistic and Polytheistic Elements in Classical Mediter- 
ranean Spirituality,” in Armstrong, Spirituality, 269-292. 
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popular beliefs or in terms of the level of explicitness in the presenta- 
tion, some of the basic themes of this discussion can still be antici- 
pated. For instance, paraenetic authors sometimes divulge how the 
responsibilities they recommend accord with the divine will or with 
the divinely-instituted order of reality. They may also ascribe the 
basis of their ethics to special insight pertaining to the divine. This 
could entail as well the claim that the moral course encouraged by 
the writer is in some fashion informed by an understanding of or ac- 
cess to spiritual power. In still other cases, the paraenetic author may 
draw upon the divine for models of the moral life for readers to 
learn from. This all coincides with the overriding aim of philosophic 
instructors to outline for their pupils the most authentic and enlight- 
ened form of piety possible. A few examples will illustrate some of 
the different ways that this discussion could proceed. 

The first illustration, the philosophic letter of Epicurus to his pupil 
Menoeceus, might seem to be an odd place to begin our survey.® 
This is because, in the opinion of Epicurean theology, while the gods 
do exist and appear to possess human form, they are not present in 
the visible world and have no part in its organization or (for that 
matter) in mortal affairs. Nevertheless, the gauge of all Epicurean 
teachings, including especially ethics, is a correct opinion regarding 
the nature of the divine.’ Epicurus’ theological propositions, by and 
large, concentrate on freeing the soul from pain, anxiety, and per- 
plexity, conditions that unnecessarily disturb the vast majority of 
people. For him, the chief ailments afflicting humankind consist of 
misplaced fears about the gods and about the natural processes, es- 
pecially regarding death and the hereafter. This sort of apprehension 
engenders mistaken convictions as to the true sources of human hap- 
piness and the nature of human existence, which in turn breed 
harmful ambitions, impiety, and vice.® 

With this in mind, it comes as no surprise that Epicurus begins by 
reminding Menoeceus of two fundamental religious tenets of his ide- 
ology, which are viewed as both preconditions and aspects of the 
moral instruction imparted in the main corpus of the text.? He starts 
by insisting on the immortal and blessed nature of the gods, who 


$ Although addressed to Menoeceus, the epistle seems to have in view a fairly 
wide readership, consisting mostly of hilosophic novices; see Cyril Bailey, Epicurus: 
The Extant Remains (Oxford: Clarendon, 1926) 327-328, with text and translation of 
the letter on pp. 82-93. 

? For an overview of this topic see DeWitt, Epicurus, 249-288. 

® On this theme see the short but informative treatment by David Konstan, Some 
Aspects of Epicurean Psychology (Philosophia Antiqua 25; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1973). 

e Here and throughout the text, the master draws from the traditional mans 
terpapdpnaxog, for which see Kyriai Doxat 1-4; cf. Bailey, Epicurus, 346-351. 
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enjoy a painless existence of sublime detachment (dtapagia). Be- 
cause the gods are not engaged actively in human affairs, they do 
nothing to injure us, but rather it is people, misled by false beliefs, 
who endow the images of the gods with power to harm them, either 
in this life or the next.'? Epicurus then refers to the basic concept 
that death is to be regarded as neither good nor bad, but simply as 
the end of existence and the cessation of consciousness and sensa- 
tion. Again, he refutes erroneous judgments held by the general pub- 
lic, for example, that death can be a cause of pain or a release from 
pain, or that there will be some sort of post-mortem spiritual life or 
encounter with the divine. Proper theological doctrines, then, free 
one to worship the gods properly, without fear or superstition.!! 

Citation of these religious principles sets the stage for the ensuing 
exhortations, which are selected and organized in the nature of a 
summary of Epicurean ethics.'? In comparison with his other extant 
writings, the sage tends to draw moral conclusions here along more 
traditional and less strictly Epicurean lines, in a fashion consistent 
with the letter’s paraenetic properties. The goal of philosophy, simply 
put, is to achieve a manner of existence and purpose that is as much 
like that of the gods as possible, to have a share of the gods’ é&tapagia 
and happiness, to be godlike (§ 135). In the Epicurean worldview, the 
gods operate principally as models of tranquillity, beatitude, and 
friendship.'? The beginning, end, and standard of self-realization 
have to do with pleasure (ndovn), understood as the absence of anxi- 
ety and pain. A state of blessedness is to be had by choosing wisely as 
to the satisfaction of one's pleasures. Although one should consistent- 
ly judge pleasure to be a good, discrimination on the part of the 
moral agent is required, since some pleasures must be avoided owing 
to their concomitant pain, while some pains will be accepted on ac- 
count of the pleasure that arises out of them. In this regard Epicurus 
presents the virtues of adtd&pxKera (“self-sufficiency”) and qpóvnoig 
("practical insight") as integral to the pleasant life. The former en- 
ables one to be content with as little as possible, making a life of plea- 
sure easier to accomplish, while the latter directs the moral agent to 
correct judgments.'* 


10 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 6.68-79. 

!! On the relation of Epicurean theology to “official” forms of worship see André- 
Jean F Tangen Epicurus and his Gods (Orp rd: Basil Blackwell, 1955) 51-72. 

Wilson, Mysteries, 184-196. 

13 D “Epicureans and Stoics,” 144-145; Frischer, Sculpted Word, 77-79. 

1t Cf. Benjamin Farrington, The Faith of Epicurus (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1967) 123-124; Phillip Mitsis, Epicurus" Ethical Theory: The Pleasures of 
Invulnerability (Ithaca, London: Cornell University Press, 1988) 117-127. 
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Our second example comes from Epictetus’ Diatribae 1.6. This au- 
thor, like all Stoics, postulates the existence of a supreme god (often 
called Zeus) who is responsible for providence and creative agency. 
God’s immanence throughout all nature is taken for granted, as is a 
divine interest in human welfare. According to the Stoic explana- 
tion of reality, the universe — as a whole and in its individual parts — 
exhibits a rational order that gives evidence of its divine principle. 
Insofar as humankind is an offshoot and partner of god, it is en- 
dowed with the special gift of reason, which is the essence of god. 
People are designed in such a way that harmony with god and the 
rational order of reality identifies their supreme function in life. 
Thus the goal of imitating god, of being like god, of aligning oneself 
with the moral order and divine purpose perceptible in the cosmos is 
essential to one’s well-being.!9 

These Stoic principles pertaining to the theological basis of moral- 
ity inform Epictetus’ particular course of instruction in 1.6, a parae- 
netic speech that takes on the themes of courage and independence. 
He begins with the observation that every object and occurrence in 
the physical world reveals god’s involvement, from the rising of the 
sun to the flowering of plants. In all this, divine intelligence, order, 
and care is evident; god therefore is present in his works (§ 24). 
While god has supplied the power (öbvayıg) to see, to eat, to procre- 
ate, and so forth to all creatures, human beings exclusively have 
been equipped with the special faculty of understanding, rapa- 
KoAovOntiy ($ 15). Suited with their intellect (91&vowx), human be- 
ings, in order to recognize their true telos in life, must perceive who 
they are and for what they have been created. People were brought 
into existence in order to observe, contemplate, and interpret ratio- 
nally the world around them, and to behave in conformity with their 
god-given faculties. Because Zeus has endowed us with these facul- 
ties free from restraint or compulsion, they are entirely our own, and 
as moral agents we exercise the authority to act unhindered (§ 40). 

Epictetus deduces from this theological and anthropological re- 
flection a specific appeal to his students regarding their moral re- 
sponsibility, especially their need to bear up under the pressure and 
distress connected with the pursuit of philosophy. He notes that in 
particular Zeus has furnished people with magnanimity, courage, 


!5 Long, “Epicureans and Stoics,” 145-151; Myrto Dragona-Monachou, The Stoic 
Arguments for the Existence and the Providence of the Gods (Athens: National and Capo- 
distrian University of Athens, 1976) 177-208. 

16 As Epictetus puts it in Diatribae 2.8.9-14, since all people are created by god 
and have a portion of god within them, they bear god about with them, and what- 
ever they do for and to themselves they do for and to god; cf. 1.9.4-9, 1.12.1-16. 
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and perseverance (§§ 28-29)." It belongs to one's rational purpose 
to make the most of these virtues, to overcome fear, doubt, and the 
obstacles that may impede efforts to translate the divine will into ac- 
tion. Like Heracles, we must exercise and exploit our abilities, ac- 
cepting whatever nepiotacic Zeus determines, seizing upon it as an 
opportunity for demonstrating the superior nature of our divine 
gifts (§ 37)."® In this, one discovers not only the substance of true 
virtue but also the most appropriate expression of piety, as one 
praises and gives thanks to god for providing all of life's needs ($8 1- 
2, cf. 39)!» 

Our next illustration is the ninth epistle of Pseudo-Anacharsis, a 
hortatory letter composed perhaps in the third century Bc.” In terms 
of its cultural vantage point (evident principally in its disdain for the 
social conventions of contemporary civilization), the document be- 
longs to the ambit of Cynic philosophers and their teaching, though 
in fact it manifests a fairly eclectic and popular flavor, as befits its 
paraenetic style.2! The pseudepigrapher begins with a mythic ac- 
count of the primeval distribution of cosmic authority (cf. Homer, 
Iliad 15.187-193). One of the sons of Chronos was assigned domin- 
ion in heaven, another son hegemony over the seas, and the third 
supremacy in Hades. The earth, though, and everything that it en- 
compassed, was left as a common possession of all the gods. This tale 
furnishes religious presuppositions pertinent to the author's world- 
view and the text's argumentative objectives. The failure of human 
beings to recognize fully the moral consequences of this myth, in 
particular that worldly wealth must be shared, is interpreted by the 
letter-writer as the source of the vice and affliction that corrupt soci- 
ety. People have transgressed the divine order of the universe in 
their desires, deceiving themselves and failing to learn from the ex- 
ample of the gods. 

According to this reading, the traditional story becomes the basis 
of a paraenetic appeal for the addressee (ostensibly Croesus) to as- 


7 Le., ueyaAowvxia, dvöpeia, and xaptepia. Cf. Epictetus, Diatribae 2.16.14. 

1$ Cf. Abraham J. Malherbe, “Herakles,” RAC 14 (1988) 560-563. 

19 Cf. Epictetus, Diatribae 4.1.103-110. 

2° Franz H. Reuters, Die Briefe des Anacharsis (Schriften und Quellen der Alten 
Ml Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1963) 1-9, 18-23, 31-34; Malherbe, Cynic Epistles, 
6-9, 46-51. 

2! On the spirit of Cynicism for the early Hellenistic period see Donald R. Dud- 
ley, A History of Cynicism: From Diogenes to the 6th Century (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 
1967) 17 ff., 59 ff; scorning law and custom (vópoc), the Cynic pursues a life of free- 
dom based on a humble and self-sufficient existence xat& dot, for which see also 
Ragnar Höistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King: Studies in the Cynic Conception of Man (Upp- 
sala: Lund, 1948) 45-47, 100-105, 110-111, 127-128, 134-137, etc. 
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pire to wisdom rather than to hoard wealth and possessions.? Greed 
is characterized as the cause of numerous moral “diseases,” such as 
envy and falsehood, which are difficult to cure and lead ultimately to 
slavery and ruin. Anacharsis admonishes Croesus for his shortcom- 
ings in this regard, entreating him to renounce his bondage to licen- 
tiousness and to pursue instead a purified life of simple virtues. He 
calls on the king to be of good courage and to consider the lesson of 
a didactic parable concerning robbers and a grounded ship, as well 
as the example of the Scythians (Anacharsis’ own kinfolk), who have 
achieved a peaceful and self-sufficient way of life, content with those 
gifts of the earth necessary for survival.” 

Our final example is the Ad Marcellam, discussed in Chapter 
Three. Like his fellow Neoplatonists, Porphyry considered the goal 
of philosophic training to be life according to the intellect. This en- 
tails turning in contemplation and with discipline to the vot<¢, which 
is the authentic and abiding self. Yet this voög is not simply one's 
own intellect; it is at the same time the divine Intellect to which it is 
united. To be present to the self, to contemplate and be fully con- 
scious of the true self, therefore, means to be present to the divine 
mind, or god, located at the level of true being. As Porphyry puts it, 
the intellect is both the mirror-image of god and the dwelling-place 
of god.?* Thus philosophy busies itself with the ascent of the soul 
from the physical, irrational world of decay to god (6.99 ff.), the as- 
cent into oneself (10.179 ff), by which one achieves union with god 
(19.314-315) and attains godlike status (11.191 ff., 15.265 ff., 17.286- 
287, 32.493 ff.). 

In this metaphysical scheme, Beög represents the entirety of the di- 
vine realm, the immortal and spiritual order of existence determined 
by pure reason and the Good. This order of existence includes a 
host of intermediary divine beings in addition to the One, the ulti- 
mate source and ground of being.” Thus god governs the universe 


22 The text classifies itself as ouußovAn; on philosophic letters of advice see 
Stowers, Letter- Writing, 91-94, 107-112, 151. 

23 The description of the Scythians brings to mind typical reminiscences of a 
Golden Age, the sort of image with which the epistle began; cf. A.O. Lovejoy and 
G. Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1935) 117-152. 

4 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 13.233-234, 21.333, cf. 19.318-319. 

23 Pierre Hadot, “Neoplatonist Spirituality: I. Plotinus and Porphyry,” in Arm- 
strong, Spirituality, 242: the Good, or the One, according to Necolatoniats like 
Plotinus and Porphyry, on account of its absoluteness and pure presence makes the 
existence of all things possible; thus it is the first principle and ontological source of 
reality, the ultimate source of power and life. It should be noted, though, that the 
letter includes no specific reference to the One such as we find in other Neoplatonic 
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(21.339 ff.) and beholds all human activity (11.205-209), though var- 
ious angels and daemons also influence human welfare (21.342-344). 
It is the intellect of this superior, divine realm that empowers the in- 
tellect of the human self, illuminating it and permitting it to recog- 
nize its genuine nature and destiny.’ God, then, can be thought of 
as the core of existence and the savior of humankind (5.75-77). In 
this regard, the intellect is the source of palpable personal power — 
power over the physical body, over the corrupting forces of the ma- 
terial world, and over evil daemons that seek to pervert the soul. 
These affirmations ground the moral recommendations that 
Porphyry issues to his spouse. The process that sustains human in- 
tegrity is stated succinctly in 11.199 ff.: the individual who possesses 
right knowledge of the divine is empowered, cleansed, and inspired 
by god, and thus enabled to pursue righteous action (6woxonparytov). 
In the conduct of this person god is continually present as overseer 
of every deed and word (navrog Epyov xoà Aóyov).?" Furthermore, it is 
only through self-realization and union with the divine that appro- 
priate worship of god is possible. The sage alone recognizes that it is 
necessary to pray to god only for those things that are worthy of god 
(tà &&a 0609).?5 All other forms of piety, informed as they are by the 
standards of the material world, are self-serving and misguided 
(16.279-80, 22.348 ff.).” 


God, Christ, and the Moral Bearing of Colossians 


Like the philosophic texts surveyed above, the epistle to the 
Colossians makes extensive reference to the divine as part of its 
paraenetic appeal. In addition, many of the same sorts of categories 
and motivations employed by the philosophers in referring to divini- 
ty are at work in our text, even while the content of its theology is 
determined by the author's Pauline heritage, which in turn is indebt- 
ed to the worldview of contemporaneous apocalyptic Judaism. In ex- 
amining the function of divinity as a third-person element in the 


writings of the period, and in this regard the theological conceptualities of the Ad 
Marcellam seem to approximate more the divine hierarchy of the Middle Platonists; 
cf. Kenney, “Monotheistic and Pol an 934 Elements,” 284-287. 

2 Hadot, “Neoplatonist Spiritu 

? Cf. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 122 905-906, cf. 14.237-241, 15.259-260, 21.334- 

5. 


8 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 12.209, cf. 15.263-265. On the place of prayer in psy- 
22 eo see Rabbow, Seelenführung, 338-340; H.D. Saffrey, "Neoplatonist Spiritu- 
From Iamblichus to Proclus and Damascius,” in Armstrong, Mer ty, 
2 256, 259; Rutherford, Meditations, 23, 39, 200-205; Newman, “Cotidie Medi- 
tare,” 1481- 1482. 
29 See below, pp. 164-165, 209-212. 
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epistle, we can conveniently divide the discussion into two parts, ac- 
cording to the two major figures that occupy the divine realm in 
Christian thought. In the first part, we examine the author’s theolo- 
gy in the strict sense of the word, his presentation of eöc. In the sec- 
ond, we turn to the text's christology, its presentation of Jesus Christ, 
the image and Son of God, head of the universe and Lord of the 
church. 

The function of God as a character in Colossians, in a manner 
consistent with biblical tradition, is expressed metaphorically by 
means of personal roles that demonstrate what God is and does.” 
The most prominent of these are God as creator, monarch, judge, 
and parent, roles which overlap to a considerable extent. First of all, 
God is the creator of all things in the universe, in both the visible 
and invisible realms of reality, a fact that manifests God's absolute 
power and glory.?! Thus God determines the constitution, order, 
and destiny of all things, and is the ultimate origin and sustainer of 
all life (1.15-16, 3.10). Second, and as a consequence of this, God is 
the supreme ruler of the universe. Like any monarch, God governs 
a realm. To be sure, this realm encompasses the entire cosmos, but 
the author identifies God's realm specifically and symbolically as 
“the kingdom of God" (4.11), that is, heaven, which is, like God, in- 
visible, *above," and characterized by glory (1.12, etc.). This realm 
is unequaled and impregnable; consequently God overcomes all 
foes (1.18-20, 2.13-15).? God's function as monarch overlaps natu- 
rally with the role of judge; in any realm the will of the ruler is the 
final arbiter of all affairs. In the context of Pauline theology, the 
role of God as judge is shaped by beliefs concerning the eschatolog- 
ical denouement, when those who have obeyed God's command 
will be rewarded, while those who have failed to do so will incur 
God's wrath (1.22-23, 28, 3.4, 6, 4.12). This judgment represents 
the ultimate motivation, standard, and determiner of who is includ- 
ed among the elect of God and who is not. Consequently, any other 
standard of human worth or purpose, such as the Séypata of the 
cosmic powers, is rendered insignificant and contrary to the divine 


3 Rudolf Hoppe, “Theologie in den Deuteropaulinen (Kolosser- und Epheser- 
brief)" Monothesmus und Christologie: Zur Gottesfrage im hellenistischen Judentum und im 
Urchristentum (ed. Hans-Josef Klauk; QD 138; Freiburg: Herder, 1992) 163-178; 
Mecks, Origins, 157-173; Pierrette T. Daviau, “Une Lecture des Figures de l'Acteur 
Dieu dans Colossiens,” LTP 48 (1992) 7-18. 

3! Power language is in fact integral to the author's thinking, e.g., 1.11, 29, 2.12, 
19. 

32 Like any monarch God has many servants; in Colossians, those individuals who 
carry out God's will can be identified as "slaves" of God: 1.7, 4.7, 12. 

33 God's will (0£Anpo): 1.1, 9, 4.12, cf. 1.19, 25, 27, 2.2, 12, 19, 3.6, 12, 4.3-4. 
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will.5* As the consummate judge, God's actions facilitate the ulti- 
mate good for creation, embodying in perfect form wisdom, justice, 
and mercy. This is evidenced especially in the redemption and rec- 
onciliation experienced by those who are in Christ (1.12-14, 22, cf. 
2.13, 3.13). This leads to the fourth role, God as parent. Through 
the process of death and rebirth in Christ, baptism creates a new 
family whose rarnp is God (1.2, 3, 12, 3.17). As God's children, the 
faithful recognize in God's actions towards them love and forgive- 
ness. In Christ they experience power and growth from God (1.11, 
2.19). 

As essential as the role of God is for the author's symbolic uni- 
verse, it is clearly the figure of Christ and God's activity through 
Christ that constitute the heart and driving force of the letter's theo- 
logical thinking and the theological basis of its ideas regarding per- 
sonal formation. Christ, or Messiah, was a Jewish designation in an- 
tiquity for the eschatological ruler and redeemer of Israel In 
Colossians, as throughout the Pauline corpus, it is taken as a proper 
name for Jesus, who enjoys a unique relationship to God as God's 
*beloved son" (1.3, 13). 

The chief source for the author's christology is the famous hymn 
of 1.15-20, which, as we learned in Chapter Three, has been bor- 
rowed from the (most likely Jewish-Christian) tradition and quoted 
with only minor, though significant modifications. The hymn's 
chief goal relates to assertions about Christ's capacity as the ultimate 
revelation of God, the comprehensive nature of Christ's hegemony 
in the cosmos, and the total sufficiency of God's saving power as 
manifest in Christ. The hymn develops these assertions mythically, 
speaking of Christ as a preexistent divine being and analogically ap- 
plying to Christ concepts originally associated in Hellenistic-Jewish 
theology with divine sophia or logos. The hymn qualifies and extends 
these sapiential concepts particularly through statements regarding 
Christ's function in God's new, eschatological creation, as the first- 
born from the dead. These concepts need to be examined in some 
detail in order to appreciate their significance for the letter's internal 
christological argument. 

To begin with, the hymn emphasizes Christ as the firstborn of all 


** Divine wisdom identifies another key theme for the author, cf. 1.9, 26-28, 2.2- 


3, 3.10. 

35 Cf. Witold Marchal, Abba, Père! La Prière du Christ et des Chrétiens (2nd ed.; AnBib 
19A; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1971) 190-226; Barth, Colossians, 168-170. 

38 See above, pp. 125-126. 

37 Cf. above, pp. 38-40. 
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creation — the first temporally and the first in terms of rank.?® As the 
perfect image (eixóv) of God, Christ constitutes the original pattern 
according to which all things, particularly all people, have been cre- 
ated since the beginning of time.? God created all things in, 
through, and for Christ. It follows for the author that Christ is also 
that same divine pattern according to which those called as part of 
God's eschatological community are being renewed (3.10).*! This es- 
tablishes Christ as the absolute criterion of cosmic order and as the 
ultimate vehicle of divine will for constituting that order in all its as- 
pects and throughout eternity. Nothing in creation exists indepen- 
dently of Christ and nothing has any ultimate purpose except insofar 
as it is in and for Christ. 

This divinely-instituted state of affairs is related directly in the 
hymn to the fallen condition of the cosmos. At some unstated point 
in time, the whole of creation became alienated from its creator, 
and the forces of evil and of death sullied the fabric of existence. 
Christ, who was alone without need of being reconciled with God, 
is the agent through whom God reconciles all things and makes 
peace. It is in this capacity that the Jesus Christ of human history 
emerges. Through his crucifixion, death, and resurrection, Christ 
became “preeminent” (npwredov) over all things, vanquishing the 
forces of death. Resurrection is the ultimate manifestation of God’s 
purpose in Christ, an event in history that changes the nature of 
reality, the nature of the relationship between creator and cre- 


3 There is widespread agreement that the language of the hymn allows no firm 
decision as to whether Christ is meant to be understood as actually part of creation 
or was “born first” before creation; see Wedderburn, Theology, 25; differently, Aletti, 
Colossiens, 94-98. 

3° Cf. II Corinthians 4.4, Philippians 2.6; Eltester, Zikon, 130-152; Nikolaus Kehl, 
Der Christushymnus im Kolosserbrief: Eine motiugeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Kol 1,12-20 
Gee 1; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1967) 57-76; Jervell, Imago Dei, 218-226; 

im, Origin, 137 ff.; Fowl, Story of Christ, 104-107. 

* On the meaning of the prepositions in 1.16 see the commentaries; of the three, 
the phrase év ait presents the greatest challenge for interpretation; see Gnilka, 
Kolosserbrief, 64; Kehl, Christushymnus, 102-108. 

*! Cf. Romans 8.29, 12.2, I Corinthians 15.49, II Corinthians 3.18, 4.16, 11.7, 
Philippians 3.21; Jervell, Imago Dei, 231-256. 

* Hans Wildberger (“Das Abbild Gottes,” 72 21 [1965] 245-259, 481-501, esp. 
496-501) relates the claims of 1.15 to the description of the saving event of 1.13, 
clarifying the royal status and divine power conveyed by the imagery. 

55 Cf. Romans 11.36, I Corinthians 8.6; for other parallels see Feuillet, Christ, 
214-215. Also cf. Wolfgang Póhlmann, “Die hymnischen All-Pradikationen in Kol 
1:15-20," ZNW 64 (1973) 53-74, who surveys ancient hymns from a host of different 
settings. 

“ tis entirely possible that the myth informing this hymn presupposes no fall, in 
the usual sense of the term, but may assume that creation from the beginning had 
never been what it was intended to be. Such a scenario may be inferred from a 
number of ancient texts, e.g., Philo, De Opificio Mundi 72-75. 
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ation. Reconciliation in Christ, then, like creation in Christ, is all- 
embracing. But, as 1.20 shows, the preeminence that Christ now 
has, unlike that associated with his agency in creation, was attained 
through his human suffering, through his blood shed on the cross. 
The eschatological age is determined and characterized by the suf- 
fering of Christ and of God’s elect.*® 

The might of God as manifested in the death and resurrection of 
Christ takes on decisive and probative meaning for the letter’s soteri- 
ology. At the resurrection, “all the fullness” (r&v tò nAnpoyo), which 
is most likely a circumlocution for God," was pleased to dwell in 
Christ (1.19). The language of this verse, in typically Jewish fash- 
ion, draws attention to the concepts of divine election and of the im- 
manence of God.*? The author makes the idea behind this hymnic 
affirmation somewhat clearer in the polemic of 2.9: all the fullness 
“of divinity” (tfjg Gedtntoc) dwells in Christ. The complete and 
abiding essence of God is continually present in Christ, and Christ 
enjoys hegemony over any sort of spiritual power that may exist in 
the universe. Furthermore, this essence is present in Christ oœ- 
HatiK@>, as he assumed a bodily form, an allusion to the corporeal 
existence of the risen Chris?! and perhaps also to the church, the 
body of which Christ is the head.** This symbol of söna and its par- 
ticular renderings in the epistle occupy a key position in the author's 
interpretation of traditional christological assertions for the audi- 
ence.?? To be sure, he takes the cosmic christology of the hymn as a 


5 Christoph Burger, Schöpfung und Versöhnung: Studien zum liturgischen Gut im Kolosser- 
d Epheserbrief ( WMANT 46; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1975) 52- 


e Cf. Kleinknecht, Gerechtfertigte, 377-380, and passim; also above, pp. 73-77. 

? [n addition to the commentaries see Gerhard Miinderlein, “Die Erwählung 
durch das Pleroma: Bemerkungen zu Kol. i. = ” NTS 8 (1961-62) 264-276; Josef 
Ernst, Pleroma und Pleroma Christ: Geschichte nd Deutung eines Begriffs der paulinischen 
Antilegomena (BU 5; Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 1970) 83-87. 

48 With this we may compare Romans 1. 3-4: cf. Kehl, Christushymnus, 120-125; 
Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 73; Fowl, Story of Christ, 116; "Wedderburn, Theology, 32-33 

49 On xÀfpopo i in 1.19, in addition to the commentaries, see Ernst, Pleroma, 72- 
94; the meaning here is indebted esp. to the Old Testament background; sce Kehl, 
Christushymnus, 116-125; cf. Ernst, Pleroma, 22-30. 

5° On the possible distinction between Ocócnc and Bests at work in this verse see 
Lightfoot, Colossians, 181-182; Ernst, Pleroma, 100-101; Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 128; 
Wolter, Brief, 125-126. 

51 Cf. I Corinthians 15.44, Philippians 3. 21: Schweizer, Colossians, 138-139; 
Pokorny, Colossians, 122; ‚Wedderbum, Theology, 37. 

52 Cf. Pierre Benoit, s, Téte et Pléróme dans les Epitres de la Captivité,” 
RB 63 (1956) 5-44, esp. sraba P Burgen, Schöpfung, 89; cf. Gnilka, Kolosserbnef, 129; dif- 
ferently, Ernst, Pleroma, 10 

53 Aletti’s commentary x EOM emphasizes this dimension of the epistle's 
theology. 
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foundational frame of reference for this interpretation.** In the 
hymn's prior rendition, o@pa. referred to the entire created order, 
the cosmic body, of which Christ is the head.” Yet, such a concep- 
tuality cannot be said to represent the gist or the real objective of the 
author’s reflection, even if he does not deny its claim. While he af- 
firms the universal dimensions of Christ’s status and sustaining work 
as articulated in the hymn, in his additions to the hymn and in what 
follows in the epistle the letter-writer consistently focuses and adjusts 
these concepts in light of the specific redemption of people that is ac- 
complished in Christ.’ 

This suggests that the religious problem being addressed by the 
text does not revolve around uncertainties pertaining to christology 
per se, but rather (as Paul sees things) around. the Colossians’ need 
of instruction as to the soteriological implications of the gospel of 
Christ for their lives.” The uncertainty that troubles the congrega- 
tion does not concern so much questions such as whether or not the 
fullness of deity dwells in Christ, but whether and how this fullness 
is accessible to Christians, and the manner in which it is perceived 
to transform human existence in fundamental ways.?? This way of 
concentrating on the practical implications of faith assertions for 
one's moral direction is in keeping with the text's paraenetic char- 
acter. 

We can examine this aspect of the letter's appeal plainly on nu- 
merous occasions, for instance, 2.13-15. Here the main point of 
God's cosmic victory in Christ does not consist of the subjugation of 
the hostile principalities and powers, so that they are debilitated and 
thus reconciled with God, but is to be located in the forgiveness “of 
all our sins” and the setting aside of the déyuata “that stood against 
us.” In this passage, as throughout 2.8-23 (and in a manner not 
made explicit by the hymn in 1.15-20), the cosmic powers are per- 
sonalized, quasi-divine forces that are not simply estranged from 
God, but which exercise corrupting influence in a quite immediate 
sense over humanity. They do so by requiring certain rituals and 
practices before allowing ascent into the heavenly regions or reveal- 


** On how the concepts of the hymn provide material for the letter's theology see 
Fowl, Story of Christ, 123-154; Wedderburn, Theology, 34-48. 

55 In addition to the commentaries see Ernst, Pleroma, 154-156; differently, Kehl, 
Christushymnus, 93-98. 

56 Pace Kehl, Christushymnus, 157-165. 

57 Cf. Schubert M. Ogden, The Point of Christology (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1982) 106 ff., 127 ff., and passim. 

58 Meeks, “In One Body,” 211; Wengst, “Versöhnung,” 14-26; Fowl, Story of Christ, 
137; Yates, Colossians, xvin. 
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ing special knowledge? The lives of those who are in Christ, who 
benefit from his victory and peacemaking activity, are not deter- 
mined by the will and the regulations connected with these cosmic 
powers (cf. 2.16-17, 20-21).9' Rather, the existence that Christians 
now have is Christ (3.3-4), and they are freed to do the will of God 
as the elect of God and as redeemed citizens in the realm of God's 
beloved son. 

Christ's preeminence in the universe is extended to humanity 
through the rite of baptism. In his interpretation of this ritual, the 
letter-writer, in Pauline fashion, underscores the representative na- 
ture of Christ's experiences for those who are in him, who are in the 
body of which he is the head. Colossians 2.11-13 articulates perhaps 
the fullest expression of the author's baptismal theology, and so on 
this account can be said to summarize the argument of the entire 
epistle. According to these verses, believers have been spiritually 
circumcised — that is, baptized — in Christ, and in that baptism they 
have died with Christ (cf. 2.20, 3.3) and been buried with Christ and 
raised with Christ (cf. 3.1) through faith in the action of God that 
made Christ the firstborn from the dead (cf. 1.18). The thinking 
behind these affirmations propels the argument of the main body of 
the letter. In baptism, the author contends, Christians become part 
of the body of Christ (1.18, 22, 2.19). They put off their fleshly and 
sinful body (hence the comparison with circumcision: 2.11, 13) in ex- 
change for a spiritual one (cf. 3.3-4).% They take off the “old” 


5 Cf. Herold Weiss, "Law in the Epistle to the Colossians,” CBQ 34 (1972) 294- 
314; Eduard Schweizer, "Slaves of the Elements and Worshippers of Angels: Gal. 
4:3, 9 and Col. 2:8, 18, 20,” JBL 107 (1988) 455-468. 

$9 The victory of God in Christ in Colossians 2.15 is expressed with reference to 
ancient concepts of ruler-ideology; see Michael Wolter, Rechtfertigung und zukinfliges 
Heil: Untersuchungen zu Rim 5,1-11 (BZNW 43; Berlin, New York: de Gruyter, 1978) 
48-62; Peter Marshall, “A Metaphor of Social Shame: eriaMBEYEIN in 2 Cor 2:14,” 
NovT 25 (1983) 302-317; Paul B. Duff, “Metaphor, Motif and Meaning: The 
Rhetorical Strategy Behind the Image ‘Led in Triumph’ in 2 Corinthians 2:14,” 
CBQ 53 (1991) 79-92. 

9! On the connection between the commands of 2.20-21 and the Séypata of 2.14 
see Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 139; Peu Story of Christ, 143. 

“2 Pokorny, Colossians, 126-13 3. 

63 The phrase 8ià tig riotewg «fic Evepyeiag tod Beo presents certain problems for 
the translator; perhaps “through faith produced by the activity of God” captures the 
sense better; see Harris, Colossians, 105. On the tradition of being baptized m 
Christ see Peter Siber, "Mit Christus Leben: Eine Studie zur paulinisc uferstehung. 
hoffnung (ATANT 61; Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 1971) 191-213; Wedderbum, 
Baptism, 342-356. 

6t On the (partial) identification of baptism with circumcision in Colossians 2.11 
(in which case the phrase “circumcision of Christ” contains a genitive of quality) see 
Lohse, Colossians, 101-103; Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 131-132; Burger, Schöpfung, 91-94; 
Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 144; Pokorny, Colossians, 124-125. 
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human self, putting to death its moral vices (3.5, 8-9), and put on 
the “new” human being (3.10), with its Christ-like virtues (3.10 ff), 
as they are filled in Christ, who in his death and resurrection has 
overcome the s/oicheia (2.10, 20) and become the permanent dwelling 
place of God's fullness (1.19, 2.9). The Colossians are raised to a 
new life, a new realm of existence in Christ, by God's power (1.12- 
14, 21-22, 2.12-13, 3.1). In Christ and only in Christ, they have ac- 
cess to all the treasures of divine wisdom. And it is in the knowledge 
of God that they grow as they strive for good works that are pleasing 
to Christ (1.9-10, 2.3).59 

Above all, life in Christ is taken as an eschatological reality. 
Christians set their minds, priorities, and whole manner of existence 
on "what is above," what will be revealed in conjunction with the 
divine plan for human fulfillment at the end of history (3.1-4).9 No 
doubt the author's manner of describing for the audience tà &vo is 
meant to be germane to their ecclesial situation. As we saw in 
Chapter One, access to the heavenly regions constituted a preoccu- 
pation of the errorists’ religion; and it appears that Paul's reflections 
address their position, if only indirectly. Specifically, the true glory 
of which he speaks contrasts with the vain, earthly, and transitory 
visions of these heavenly aspirants insofar as it points to a total 
transformation of the human self, anticipating an eschatological 
restoration of paradise, of human wholeness and immortality. The 
new humanity in Colossians forms the basis of the new life experi- 
enced by the community through baptism. An important (and 
polemical) consequence of this reasoning is that the determinative 
revelation of God’s glory, of heaven, of the angelic host, and of 
Christ does not occur in this age or through human manipulation, 
but will take place only at the initiative of God, and only in the end 
of the age. 


6 On the connection between 2.11 (stripping off the body of the flesh in the cir- 
cumcision of Christ) and 3.9 (stripping off the old human being with its vices) cf. 
Schweizer, Colossians, 143; Burger, Schöpfung, 94-95; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 144-145; 
cf. Romans 6.6, 11, 7.24, Ephesians 4.22-24. 

66 Pokorny, Colossians, 128: “Through baptism the believer is drawn into God's es- 
chatological act of redemption.” Meeks (“In One Body,” 210, 213) suggests that 
“the ‘rising with Christ’ which is pre-enacted in baptism is equivalent to an en- 
thronement in heaven.” Cf. Colossians 1.12-13, 2.12-13, 20, 3.1-4. 

67 Cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 65.16: “[T]his body of ours is a weight upon the 
soul and its penance; as the load presses down the soul is crushed and is in bondage, 
unless philosophy has come to its assistance and has bid it take fresh courage by 
contemplating the universe, and has turned it from things earthly to things divine. 
There it has its liberty, there it can roam abroad; meantime it escapes the custody 
in which it is bound, and renews its life in heaven.” 

6 Levison, “Apocalyptic Dimension,” 97-104. 
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These observations, taken together, reveal the human and moral 
dimensions of the letter-writer’s christological reflections. Never- 
theless, as much as the author’s orientation in describing the agency 
of Christ can accurately be said to be anthropocentric in character, 
it should be underscored that this orientation is in particular and in 
its complete sense ecclesiological in character. While Christ may be 
the head of every principality and power and preeminent over all 
things, the author clearly wants to draw the readers’ attention to 
Christ’s role as the head of the body, which in this context is not a 
reference to the cosmos, but to the church universal (1.18, 2.19).® 
Above all it is among the members of the éxxAnoia that Christ's su- 
premacy, which includes God's activity of reconciliation, redemp- 
tion, and forgiveness, is acknowledged, even if Christ’s power ex- 
tends to all parts of the universe.” Thus we might properly speak of 
the two-fold authority of Christ as expounded in Colossians.”! 
Outside the sphere of the éxxAnoia, Christ's objective authority still 
seems to be in some sense hidden and unacknowledged, and the 
realm of darkness continues to engulf many people (1.13, 21), despite 
the fundamental transformations depicted in 1.18-20, 2.13-15. 
Christ's role is manifest only within a certain domain, the church.? 

The special relationship of the church to Christ is summarized 
most effectively in its confession of him as xóptoc, Lord, a title which 
possesses weighty and wide-ranging ramifications for human identity 
within the epistle's symbolic world.’? As Lord, Christ is the heavenly 
victor and ruler who sits at God's right hand and executes God's will 
(1.13, 2.15, 3.1, 4.1). Because the essence of the church is Christ, all 
aspects of its existence must be in conformity with Christ. As the 
church becomes the holy community called by God (3.12, 15), it ac- 
tualizes in the realm of human history the peacemaking, the recon- 
ciliation, and the renewal achieved by God in Christ.’* This fixes the 
community's present identity as well as its eschatological orientation 
(3.3-4). In the author's appeal, the life effected by the church does 
not so much entail the imitation of Christ as it does the exhibition of 
moral conduct that is deemed “worthy,” &&1og, of the Lord (1.10). 
This concept evidently identifies not only the telos of human action 


69 On the dual sense of xeqoAf in the text see esp. Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 131; cf. 
Fowl, Story of Christ, 112-113. 

70 Wedderburn, Theology, 41. 

7 Pokorny, Colossians, 148. 

7? Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 203. 

78 Neugebauer, In Christus, 131-149; Werner Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God (SBT 
50; Noor. Allenson, 1966) 169-176. 

^* Wedderburn, Theology, 30. 
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for the letter-writer, but indicates also specific categories and man- 
ners of obedience.” This is particularly true in the moral exhortation 
of 3.5-4.1, where the readers are enjoined to take on virtues that ad- 
vance God's work in Christ, virtues that build unity and harmony in 
the community (the body of which Christ is the head) and in the 
world. The objective of moral activities and traits within the com- 
munity that are analogous to those experienced in Christ plays a no- 
table part here.’ Thus, as 3.15 puts it, the peace of Christ, the peace 
achieved by God through Christ (cf. 1.20), is to “rule” (Bpapeóew, cf. 
2.18) in their hearts. They are to forgive one another just as the 
Lord forgave them (3.13, cf. 1.14, 2.13). Slaves are to serve their 
masters as though they were working for the Lord and in fear of the 
Lord (3.22-24). All in all, obedience to Christ demonstrates the unity 
in and with Christ that the church has received and continues to ex- 
perience (3.10-11, 17). 

The acknowledgment of Jesus as Lord becomes especially impor- 
tant for the ethics of Colossians in the household code of 3.18-4.1, 
where the title is applied no less than seven times in nine verses. The 
arena of Christ's lordship is to be established through the observance 
of Christian obligations in all basic interpersonal relationships and 
social institutions, even when the individuals involved are not neces- 
sarily members of the community, or when the institutions them- 
selves are not specifically Christian in origin or nature. In this way 
the authority of Christ is extended and grows in the world through 
moral action that is executed explicitly as service to the Lord. As in 
3.5 ff., the recommendations of the Haustafel support a general sense 
of peace, harmony, and mutual edification as basic to Christian so- 
cial concern. 

The lordship of Christ also establishes the specific disposition of 
the members of the community toward God, their Father and cre- 
ator: they are to observe a manner of religion characterized by 
thankfulness, a key concept for the letter (1.3, 12, 2.7, 3.15-17, 4.2). 


^5 Although the term ä&ıog (Latin, dignus) plainly belongs to the vernacular of 
Hellenistic morality, its background and meaning have yet to be clarified by mod- 
ern scholarship; the concept in Colossians suggests a sense of proportionality to 
God's nature and/or appropriateness to God's plan, a matter of suitability and 
value determined by divine criteria; see TDNT 1.379-380; EDNT 1.113. Some ex- 
amples: Epictetus, Diatribae 1.29.47, 49, 2.1.39, 4.8.30, 32, Encheiridion 15; Po aA 
Ad Marcellam 10. 189, 12.209, 15. 263-265, 17. 293; Iamblichus, De Vita 
17.72, 18.80; Socraticorum Epistulae 27.4; Philo, Legum Allegoriae 3.10, 141, 164, "De 
Mutatione Nominum 52, 58, De Abrahamo 204, De Vita Mosis 1. 148, 2. 135, De ‘Specialibus 
Legibus 1.43, 284; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 44.3. 

16 Wengst, “Versöhnung,” 24-26; Schenk, “Christus,” 151-152; Meeks, “To Walk 
Worthily,” 42-44. 
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As the author's formulation of 3.16 demonstrates, the worship of 
God is a necessary social act of the church. Psalms, hymns, and odes 
inspired by the Spirit and directed to God are among the primary 
means by which individuals in the church instruct and admonish 
one another. As the following verse makes plain, since all of life 
comes under Christ's authority, everything the believer does, in 
every situation, must happen both “in the name of the Lord Jesus"? 
and in thanksgiving to God through Christ. Indeed, the confession 
of Jesus as Lord through one's words and deeds is the way that 
Christians must give thanks to God. Thanksgiving, therefore, is a 
constituent and accompaniment of all moral action, and; insofar as 
this activity is distinguished by being in Christ, thanksgiving to God 
is “through” Christ.’® 


Polemic and Correction in Paraenetic Discourse 


Owing to the nature of paraenesis as a mode of communication, 
moral philosophers were almost constantly interacting with teachings 
that were not original either to them or to their respective ideologi- 
cal traditions. Sometimes this material belonged to the moral or reli- 
gious heritage of the prevailing culture; sometimes it developed in 
disparate philosophic or intellectual circles. As the individual exam- 
ples of paraenesis examined thus far have indicated, the approaches 
adopted by teachers in handling “foreign” ideas could vary widely, 
ranging from approval (either apparent or implied), to comparison 
and contrast, to deliberate critique, to outright condemnation.’ It is 
to these categories of critique, correction, and condemnation that we 
now turn, in order to understand better how the author of Co- 
lossians presents and shapes the “character” of the opposition, the 
“philosophy and empty deceit” of 2.8, within the context of the 
overall project of Christian theological instruction contained in the 
epistle. Our letter-writer, like many paraenetic guides, sees as essen- 
tial to his task the establishment of boundaries for separating what is 
legitimate from what is unacceptable. This involves both direct inter- 


7 Possibly this refers to a traditional baptismal formula, in a manner that would 

be appropriate to the context of 3.5 ff; cf. Acts 10.48, I Corinthians 1.13, 6.11; 
5.268, 274-276. 

78 See Lohse, Colossians, 152-153, with references; also Günther Harder, Paulus 
und das Gebet (NTF 10; Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1936) 175-183; Kramer, Christ, 84- 
90; differently, Peter T. O'Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings in the Letters of Paul 
(NovTSup 49; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1977) 204-206. 

19 As Epictetus emphasizes (Diatribae 2.11.13-15, 23-24), the &pxń of philosophy is 
the ability to recognize conflicting opinions and to judge critically different views, in 
accordance with one's principles. 
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action with alternative versions of social and cognitive reality that 
threaten the health of the readers as well as the conveyance of estab- 
lished criteria by which various beliefs and practices may be evaluat- 
ed within the scope of the movement’s symbolic universe, all with 
the intention of reinforcing group cohesion and identity.9 In con- 
fronting harmful concepts, the author of Colossians, in a manner 
consistent with prevailing paraenetic strategies, not only critiques the 
concepts themselves, but takes into consideration as part of the 
polemic a critical evaluation of the activities of those individuals who 
espouse such concepts. 

Generally speaking, paraenesis attempts to manage some situation 
of behavioral or epistemological crisis among neophytes. Sometimes 
this crisis is brought on by the interference of an outside teacher or 
rival group. It stands to reason that there would be nearly as many 
ways of deprecating rival positions in the paraenetic literature and as 
many discernible objectives in so doing as there are extant examples 
of such paraenetic discourse. So, for instance, a philosopher may 
simply busy himself with refuting different ideas in a calm and acad- 
emic manner, with the aim of leading initiates to an improved and 
more sophisticated comprehension of their own tenets. In other 
cases the reader finds direct assault and censure, often of a personal 
or seemingly personal nature, sometimes laced with irony and sar- 
casm, intended to subvert rival opinions and undermine the authori- 
ty of those who hold them. And in still other instances the critique is 
conducted more in the manner of apologetic, as the master appar- 
ently counters external criticisms of his own positions.?! By and 
large, while the language of refutation may be aimed at a third party 
external to the exhortatory exchange, the substance of what is said is 
intended for the benefit of the addressees, the students, in order to 
correct, educate, and direct them. As Luke Timothy Johnson ob- 
serves, ancient polemic "was primarily for internal consumption." 
The purpose of polemical discourse, generally, *is not so much the 
rebuttal of the opponents as the edification of one’s school.”®? In 
paraenetic writings, the characterization of one's competitors is 
meant to construct for the readers a negative model of the authentic 


80 Cf. Perdue, “James,” 255-256; idem, “Social Character,” 25-26; Newman, 
“Cotidie Meditare,” 1480-1481, 1483, 1489-1490, 1497-1501. 

?' A representative survey is provided by Knut Kleve, “The Philosophical 
Polemics in Lucretius: A Study in the History of Epicurean Criticism,” Lucréce 
(Foundation Hardt, Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 24; Genève: Vandceuvres, 
1977) 39-75. 

* Luke Timothy Johnson, “The New Testament's Anti-Jewish Slander and the 
Conventions of Ancient Polemic,” JBL 108 (1989) 433. 
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philosophic life, something or someone for them to steer clear of, 
which contrasts unfavorably with any positive models offered for 
consideration. This strategy indirectly provides the neophyte with 
practical standards for judging one’s teachers, leaders, companions, 
and one’s own status in the movement. This dovetails also with the 
basic responsibility of the mentor to arouse in the pupils the con- 
sciousness of error — even of guilt or shame - in order to prepare 
them better for self-evaluation.™ 

It also stands to reason that we encounter in the literature of 
moral exhortation different levels of explicitness in identifying one’s 
adversaries or the specific origin of the ideas being confronted. 
Sometimes those condemned will be named individually, and some- 
times they will be identified by their school, though more often they 
seem to remain anonymous.* Naturally the type of target one finds 
in paraenetic critique will vary as well. It may be the general public, 
or it may be a specific group, like the wealthy or the citizens of a 
particular city, or it may be a rival philosophic movement, or it may 
be specific individuals. In the majority of instances, it appears that 
the members of the opposition belong to the world of real experi- 
ence and can be identified (if even tentatively) as historical person- 
ages, though on many occasions the people or groups refuted consti- 
tute literary inventions of the author, straw men designed for 
maximum impact. There are also different levels of explicitness in 
the presentation of opposed viewpoints and materials. In some cases, 
these are plainly quoted; in others they are summarized; and in 
other instances the instructor will simply refer to them without ac- 
knowledging their origin. With each case it is fair to expect that the 
paraenetic author presents such viewpoints and materials in a fash- 
ion that best suits his objectives in writing. 

Obviously, the criteria employed in the paraenetic materials for 
evaluating external opinions will differ significantly, depending on 
the ideological assumptions of a particular philosopher and the spe- 
cific circumstances surrounding the confrontation at hand. A thor- 


83 Cf. Plutarch, De Recta Ratione Audiendi 46C-47B, with Brian P. Hillyard, Plutarch: 
De Audiendo (MCS; New York: Arno, 1981) 223-238. 

** Kleve, “Philosophical Polemics,” 44, 49, 59, 65; see, e.g., Plutarch, Adversus Co- 
lotem 1120C, and passim; the rationale for the last of these strategies varies and is 
not always clear; perhaps the author is not aware of the identity of the opposition, 
sometimes the opposition is so familiar that identification seems gratuitous, some- 
times no specific group is in mind, or perhaps for whatever reason the author wants 
to avoid mentioning the actual name of the opponents). 

35 For instance, the practice of addressing imaginary interlocutors in Epictetus’ 
Diatribae, for which see Stanley K. Stowers, The Diatribe and Paul's Letter to the Romans 
(SBLDS 57; Chico: Scholars Press, 1981) 79-118. 
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ough accounting of such criteria and the manifold ways that they 
could be applied would occupy a separate volume, and so some 
means for effectively focusing our comparative survey of the philo- 
sophic texts is in order. The letter-writer’s identification of the oppo- 
sition at Colossae as (being informed by) “philosophy and vain de- 
ceit”. suggests one appropriate avenue for comparison, namely, the 
critique in philosophic paraenesis of rival philosophers and philo- 
sophic movements. While this variety of correction could take on 
many different shapes and perspectives, at least a few categories as- 
sociated with its operation can be identified as more or less conven- 
tional. For the most part, it is safe to say that these categories for 
censuring philosophic antagonists capitalize on prevailing public 
misgivings about the philosophic profession per se and the common 
negative caricature of the Greco-Roman philosopher, such as the 
student of ancient literature encounters frequently and vividly in the 
writings of Lucian.® 

One of the most basic and apparently most damaging charges lev- 
eled by paraenetic authors against rival philosophers had to do with 
any internal inconsistencies or inherent contradictions that could be 
detected within the patterns of thought and action they endorsed. 
Indeed this might be said to summarize the main qualities of this 
brand of criticism. An allegation of this variety could be directed at a 
particular contradiction in another movement’s doctrinal system.®? 
In Diatribae 1.23, for instance, Epictetus complains that while Epi- 
curus acknowledged the essentially social nature of human existence, 
he nevertheless dissuaded his followers from rearing children or par- 
ticipating in political life. Epictetus sees this reasoning not only as in- 
ternally inconsistent, but also as contrary to the nature and experi- 
ence of all living things. He wonders sarcastically what Epicurus’ 
parents would have made of his advice not to bear offspring.®® 

Related to this is another and more common type of contradiction 
present in paraenetic polemic that concerns the inconsistency be- 
tween what an opponent says and what he actually does. This con- 
nects with more wide-ranging discussions among ancient moral 


86 Jennifer A. Hall, Lucian’s Satire (MCS; New York: Arno, 1981) 151-193; C.P. 
Jones, Culture and Society in Lucian (Cambridge, London: Harvard University Press, 
1986) 24-32; Diskin Clay, “Lucian of Samosata: Four rue caa Lives," ANRW 
II.36.5 (1992) 14-20, 30-45. The first-century's contempt for philosophers — suspect- 
ed of crass, anti-social, even subversive behavior — in public (and particularly politi- 
cal) circles was widespread; see the informative discussion by Ramsay MacMullen, 
Enemies of the Roman Order: Treason, Unrest and Alienation in the Empire (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1966) 46-94. 

*' Cf. Kleve, “Philosophical Polemics,” 47, 58. 

88 Cf. Epictetus, Diatribae 1.5, 2.20, 3.7. 
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thinkers regarding the critique of hypocrisy, which formed part of 
the overall evaluation of the human condition.” As Musonius Rufus 
contends, it is not enough for the one who would call himself a 
philosopher to lecture capably on virtue, he must also demonstrate 
virtue personally and exemplify it in his own labor.” If philosophers 
do not actually practice in the doctrines they teach, they cannot le- 
gitimately lay claim to these doctrines as their own; they are simply 
stolen from others who are more worthy. Because learning has not 
informed conduct in their own character, they are in no position to 
instruct others as to how they should reform themselves and seek 
amendment?! The teacher who fails to put his teachings to the test, 
then, is a fraud and a swindler, a philosopher in name only.? Here 
we encounter the condemnation of the &Aafoveia (“imposture”) of 
the rival philosopher, a common theme of paraenetic refutation.” 
Writers often picture their opponent as a pseudo-philosopher, an ar- 
rogant and vain?! braggart who prides himself on the things he can 
say and the way that he can say them, but which things, in fact, he is 
unable or unwilling to do.” Similarly, paraenetic authors warn their 
pupils that one should not be misled by appearances; it is not the 


8 On this topic see Ulrich Wilckens (with Alois Kehl and Karl Hoheisel), 
“Heuchelei,” RAC 14 (1988) 1206-1231. 

% See esp. Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 11.60.4-11.63.6, cf. 5.19.15-5.22.3. 

9?! Seneca, Epistulae Morales 108.36 is typical: “I hold that no man has treated hu- 
manity worse than he who has studied philosophy as if it were some marketable 
trade, who lives in a different manner from that which he advises. For those who 
are liable to every fault which they castigate advertise themselves as patterns of use- 
less training.” Further, Epictetus, Diatribae 2.9.13-22, 2.19.5-28; Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 117.33; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 70.7-8; Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 15.2; 
cf. Epictetus, Diatribae 3.24.78-83; Pseudo-Crates, Epistulae 6; Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 29.5-7, 33.8, 108.23, 111.3, 114.1 ff., De Vita Beata 18-20. 

% On the philosopher övöparı póvov see, for instance, Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 
17.92.17-17.93.2; Epictetus, Diatribae 3.26.13; cf. Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 13.11, 
32.8-9, 34.2-3, 49.11, 77/78.34; Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 33.2; Apollonius, 
Epistulae 43, 51; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 5.2. 

% [n addition to what follows see Epictetus, Diatribae 2.13.23, 2.19.19, 3.24.43; 
Socraticorum Epistulae 13; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 70.10 (cf. 55.7); Iamblichus, De 
Vita Pythagorica 33.234; Plutarch, Adversus Colotem 1117D; cf. Hall, Satire, 186 ff.; 
Glad, Paul, 114-118. 

9% xevéc: Epictetus, Diatribae 2.17.6, 8, 12.19.8, 4.1.177, 4.4.35; cf. Malherbe, 
"Gentle," 205, n.5; also the discussion of Porphyry, 4d Marcellam below, p. 165, n. 
138, 144. On tà xevd in Plutarch, De Recta Ratione Audiendi 41B cf. Hillyard, Plutarch, 
103 ff. Philo frequently rails against “vain opinion(s)," e.g., De Fuga et Inventione 128, 
De Somnis 1.82, 126, 255, 2.16, 42, Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 66, De Vita 
Contemplatwa 17. 

5 E.g., Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 3.12.5-19; Epictetus, Diatribae 1.8.4-10, 1.21.3- 
4, 2.19.8-10, 3.2.5-18, 3.23.9-32; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 20.2, 48.11, 88.42-43; 
Apollonius, Epistulae 5; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 13.11-12, cf. 24.3, also cf. Orationes 
66: IIEPI AOEHE. On the yıAodofia of the philosophic profession see Johnson, “Anti- 
Jewish Slander," 432-433, n. 47. 
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garb or manner that makes the true philosopher, but his life.” 
Insisting on a higher standard for others than for himself, the pseu- 
do-philosopher passes judgment and ridicules anyone who disagrees 
or does not understand.” Such a pretentious impostor, as Dio 
Chrysostom puts it, deceives (&&anorfocı) both others and himself.?? 
It is the duty of the true philosopher to expose such hypocrites and 
the injurious effects of their work.” 

The implications of such arrogance and hypocrisy for the topo: of 
paraenetic critique are manifold. To illustrate: exhortatory authors 
often protest that their competitors are preoccupied with the sub- 
tleties of academic logic and argumentation, more concerned with 
making an exhibition of their convoluted hypotheses and learned 
syllogisms than with identifying practical matters that have to do 
with obtaining virtue.!® Charlatans of this ilk, as they are character- 
ized in paraenesis, place a higher value on their ability to deliver an 
impressive lecture and their reputation for eloquence than on the 
substance of their teachings. The words of these people, although 
moving and polished, are in truth trifling and glib, actually ineffec- 
tive for inspiring listeners to correct their vices.?! Epictetus, like 
many other ancient moralists, regularly cautions his students about 
the deceptive power of argumentation and persuasive reasoning 
(Súvauıç. . .éxuxeipn tuc Kai riBavoAoyud).'?? Crowds of onlookers, he 
notes, are not infrequently "seized" by the philosopher's petty tricks 


36 E.g., Epictetus, Diatribae 2.19.28, 4.8.4-14, 34-43; Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 
1.10; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 49.11-12, cf. 72.16. 

9 E.g., Epictetus, Diatribae 1.29.50-54, 2.11.8-25, 3.2.14, 4.8.34-43; Pseudo- 
Diogenes, Fhistulac 50; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 64.3, 71.22-23; Dio Chrysostom, 
Orationes 72.6-7, cf. 8.9. 

% Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 70.10; also Epictetus, Diatribae 2.9.18-22, 2.20.37, 
2.24.19-20, 3.7.29, 4.8.38-39; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 42.1-5, 48.10-11, 111.2-4. 
On the &xár and rdévn of the false philosopher see Malherbe, “Hellenistic 
Moralists," 295, n. 136. 

%° Apollonius of Tyana, for instance, attacked the Stoic Euphrates as a pretended 
and venal philosopher: Apollonius, Epistulae 1-8, 14-18, 50-52, 60, 79-80, cf. 43. Cf. 
G.E.L. Owen (“Philosophical Invective,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 1 [1983] 
1-25), who indicates how widespread the practice of slander and defamation was in 
the early Hellenistic period. 

100 Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 1.5.3-11, 3.12.5-19; Epictetus, Diatribae 1.26.8-10, 
2.1.33-40, 2.19.8-15, 20-24, 3.2.6-7, 3.23.23-24, 3.24.78-83; Maximus of Tyre, 
Orationes 1.8, 26.2; Pseudo-Diogenes, Epistulae 38.1, 50; Seneca, Epistulae Morales 
45.4-5, 8-9, 49.7-8, 71.6, 82.7-24, 83.8-9, 102.20-21, 117.19-20, 25. 

?! Musonius Rufus, Fragmenta 49.130.8-49.131.24; Epictetus, Diatribae 2.1.32-33, 
2.20.33-35, 2.21.15-22, 2.23.36-47, 4.8.23-29; Plutarch, De Recta Ratione Audiendi 
40F-42E (with Hillyard, Plutarch, 96-137); Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 33.4-5; Seneca, 
Epistulae Morales 40.5-8, 13-14, 48.1-12, 108.5-7, 23, 35, 114.3, 117.30-33; cf. 
Socraticorum Epistulae 35, on the man who philosophizes with his brain but not with 
his emotions or character. 

102 Epictetus, Diatribae 1.8.7. 
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of style and turns of logic.'? Iamblichus similarly laments the dam- 
age wrought by those who “traffic in fraudulent doctrines or 
snares...who never devote themselves to anything good,” who “en- 
trap young men” and “catch the youth as in a net."!9* This sort of 
influence over listeners can make a speaker conceited and “puffed 
up” (negvonpévoc).'© The standard for success exhibited by these 
charlatans is their own personal advancement and public standing, 
not the benefits they confer on others. They reveal themselves to be 
sycophants and flatterers, hungry for the approval of the crowds and 
thus easily swayed by their fickle opinion. Anyone who follows the 
teachings or example of such people will be led only to self-decep- 
tion and bad morals.!” 

The categories associated with this mode of paraenetic censure, 
while illustrative of contemporaneous philosophic repartee, hardly 
exhaust the range of comparative possibilities for examining the 
refutation of our letter.. The analysis of the false teaching in Chapter 
One, while tentative in many respects, demonstrated at least that 
this “philosophy,” in conjunction with any philosophic qualities it 
may have espoused, possessed also clear religious dimensions. There, 
I suggested that the opposition represents a form of Jewish-Chris- 
tianity akin to Elchasaitism, a movement with apocalyptic, mystical, 
ascetic, and syncretic tendencies that emerged in Syria some two or 
three decades after Colossians was penned. We can infer, in light of 
this analysis, that the issue being addressed by the epistle through its 
affirmations, warnings, and exhortations constitutes a religious dis- 
pute of some kind; the debate at Colossae is between two religious 
groups and relates directly to the form of religion that the addressees 


103 Epictetus, Diatribae 2.23.41; cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 48.10 (on the philoso- 
pher who “ensnares” people with technicalities), 111.5 (on philosophic subtleties 
and trifles that “occupy and hold the soul”); Socraticorum Epistulae 27.5 (in addressing 
the reader, the author is pleased that “no one has yet robbed you of philosophy”); 
Carmen Aureum 21-26 (with Thom, Golden Verses, 146-152); Plutarch, De Recta Ratione 
Audiendi 41C (the philosopher’s empty show “sweeps away” listeners; cf. Hillyard, 
Plutarch, 106). 

1 Tamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 17.76; here Iamblichus is actually quoting from a 
ker epistle supposedly written by Lysis, a Pythagorean sage; on this text see 
alter Burkert, “Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica,” Philologus 105 (1961) 17-28. 

105 Epictetus, Diatribae 1.8.10 (cf. 4.8.34-43); also Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 9.21: 
“foolishly puffed up...and inflated;” Seneca, Epistulae Morales 114.1. 

16 Epictetus, Diatribae 3.2.10-11, 3.23.9 ff.; Socraticorum Epistulae 8; Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 29.11-12, 44.6; Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 34.245-246; Maximus of 
Tyre, Orationes 25.5-6; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 77/78.34-36, cf. 4.131-132, 32.8- 
11, 18-20, 35.8, 54.1; on the folly of following popular 56&o. cf. Orationes 67 and 68. 

107 In Diatribae 3.7.19-23, e.g., Epictetus argues that Epicurean doctrines under- 
mine public and familial order and the recognition of moral duty; cf. 4.8.12-14; 
Seneca Epistulae Morales 90.35, 108.35-37; Johnson, “Anti-Jewish Slander,” 430-432. 
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observe. The philosophers of the Greco-Roman era, as we have 
seen, also occupied themselves with questions of a religious nature, 
and their answers to such questions impacted their paraenetic prac- 
tices. Instruction of this sort would have been essential to the process 
of personal indoctrination and worldview-shift fostered by the 
schools. Philosophic initiates were generally required to terminate 
previous faith commitments and habits of conceptualizing divine 
warrants, taking on a new religious perspective and sense of person- 
al accountability. Paraenesis represented a practical tool for reinforc- 
ing this process. 

While the discussion of religious questions took on many different 
forms in the intellectual circles of antiquity, a significant amount of 
inquiry in this regard converged on what we might call the philo- 
sophic critique of superstition. This category of discussion formed 
just one segment of a more comprehensive tradition of the philo- 
sophic criticism of established or public religion, a tradition that ex- 
tended back in time almost to the origins of philosophy itself. In 
their stance towards established religion, the participants in this tra- 
dition ranged from radical (and usually quite theoretical) skepti- 
cism! to positive, constructive treatments of popular mythology and 
standard cults and their underlying religious assumptions.'? Such 
criticism was ordinarily constructed with an eye to formulating a ra- 
tional or enlightened or "natural" type of piety, informed by suitable 
philosophic principles. The basic thrust of such efforts involved the 
attempt to free religious life from superstition and fear, and to focus 
the expression of piety not in formal worship but in a proper con- 
ception of deity, philosophically conceived. Consequently, the sages 
often aimed their censure at such trappings of popular religion as di- 
vine anthropomorphism (expressed especially in cult images), ritual 
sacrifice, purity rules, and the public's preoccupation with oracles, 
divination, astrology, magic, and so forth.''® Given the nature of this 
disputatious environment, philosophy generally attended to what it 
saw as the interior, psychological effects of improper religious beliefs 
and to the demeaning practices that followed from such beliefs; it 
did so not only in the sphere of religious ritual but particularly in the 
sphere of moral conduct. 


108 For instance, the thinking associated with Sextus ee Paik particularly Book 
III of his Adversus Dogmaticos (“Against the Physicists”); se P. Hallie and 
Sanford G. Etheridge, Scepticism, Man and God (Middletown: © Wedey an University 
Press, 1964) 175-215; cf. Nussbaum, Therapy, 280-315. 

109 For example, the allegorical interpretation of ms such as we find in 
Plutarch's De Iside et Osiride, see Wilson, Mysteries, 164, n. 

110 For a convenient survey see Harold W. Attridg e, “The Philosophical Critique 
of Religion under the Early Empire," ANRW II.16. i (1978) 45-78. 
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It stands to reason that those involved in the education of philo- 
sophic initiates raised issues of this sort as part of an ongoing effort 
to encourage more critically-held habits of religious belief and prac- 
tice. Just as paraenetic writers deemed it necessary to remind stu- 
dents of the basic theological tenets of their system, as the latter 
grappled with the concrete issues of habituating that system, they 
also found it salutary to critique forms of religion that were harmful 
to personal formation. In order to understand more fully some of the 
principles at work in this feature of paraenetic discourse we need to 
examine (if only briefly) the broader, often more technical and 
non-paraenetic sources for investigating the philosophic critique of 
superstition, such as Plutarch’s De Superstitione and Theophrastus’ 
Characteres 16. The paraenetic assessment of religion generally pre- 
supposes the basic arguments developed in such texts, while concen- 
trating the arguments on their practical implications. 

Although the ancient discussion of superstition takes on numerous 
permutations with varying details, it may be summarized as follows, 
concentrating on points that will be most serviceable for our com- 
parative analysis. Most critics, to begin with, discovered at the heart 
of what they labeled superstition a debilitating emotional condition, 
one built upon unwarranted distrust of the gods and induced by 
human ignorance and passions.!!! In many respects, fear constitutes 
the primary flaw of the superstitious person, manifesting itself in 
such unnecessary and harmful sentiments as guilt about offenses 
against the gods, hate and resentment directed towards the gods, 
anxiety regarding death and the hereafter, or complete resignation 
to providence, giving up all hope of relieving or resisting misfor- 
tune.'!? This person, then, is often perceived to be a coward; seized 
by apprehension and self-doubt, he is unable to act rationally or vir- 
tuously.!!? The source of such fear is normally imputed by the sages 
to those mistaken though prevalent beliefs that have derived histori- 


1! Plutarch, De Superstitione 165B, 165D, 166D, 167B-D; Theophrastus, Characteres 
16.1; Philo, De Sacrificns Abelis et Caini 15; Walter Otto, "Religio und Superstitio,” 
Archw für Religionswissenschaft 12 (1909) 553; Peter J. Koets, Aewordayovia: A 
Contribution to the Knowledge of the Religious Terminology in Greek (Purmerend: J. Muusses, 
1929) 45-46, 52; L.F. Janssen “‘Superstitio’ and the Persecution of the Christians,” 
VC 33 (1979) 138. 

12 Plutarch, De Superstitions 166F-167A, 167D-168E, 170D-F; Theophrastus, Char- 
acteres 16.8, 11; Ernst Reiß, “Aberglaube,” RE I.1 (1893) 91-93; Koets, Aetci- 
Saınovia, 42, 105; H. Armin Moellering, Plutarch on Superstition (rev. ed.; Boston: 
Christopher, 1963) 33, 63-64, 119-120. 

113 On the ehia of the superstitious man: Plutarch, De Superstitione 168C, 168F- 
169C (and note his maxim in 169C: dpetiic yàp EAnig 6 Beds £attv, où eriac npógacis, 
“For god is the hope of virtue, not the excuse of cowardice.”); Theophrastus 
Characteres 16.1, cf. 26.1 ff; Moellering, Superstition, 64, 67. 
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cally not from a divinely-informed comprehension of reality but 
from human stupidity and weakness. Thus the fundamental philo- 
sophic remedy to this predicament consists of efforts to remove igno- 
rance and self-deception and to educate people regarding the 
truth.!!* Contrary to what most individuals have come to believe, the 
gods, says the philosopher, are not to be impugned with human 
flaws such as anger or envy. They are not harmful or vengeful in 
their disposition towards people, but are the source only of goodness 
and virtue.!!5 

Misapprehension about deity also finds expression according to 
the philosophic critique in an improper evaluation by the supersti- 
tious person as to the effects of ritual practices.''® Superstitious peo- 
ple wrongly suppose that they can influence the realm of the divine. 
They mistake the obvious, mundane causes of events in the world 
for signs of supernatural import or involvement, especially as omens 
of the gods’ displeasure. They approach the world as though it were 
teeming with dangerous, unseen forces that must be appeased in 
specific ways.! Consequently, such people assign religious signifi- 
cance to aspects of life where it is entirely inappropriate, offending 
the gods and neglecting their true obligations. The only valid mea- 
sure of worship, according to philosophy, is virtue, not devotion to 
cultic images or fastidiousness in performing ritual observances. The 
sages often lampoon the superstitious as obsessed with absurd and 
excessive rites, especially of a penitential or apotropaic nature. 
Plutarch and Theophrastus list among such superstitious practices 
ritual immersions and the abstention from certain food or drink for 


!^ E.g., Plutarch, De Superstitions 167E. One of Plutarch’s main theses (164E, 
165C, etc) is that superstition originates with &paðia xoi &yvowx xepi Bev; cf. 
Salvatore Calderone, “Superstitio,” ANRW 1.2 (1972) 380-381. 

"5 Plutarch, De Superstitione 165C, 167D-E, 169C, 169F-170F, 171A-B; Morton 
Smith, “De Superstitione (Moralia 164E-171F),” Plutarch’s Theological Writings and 
Early Christian Literature (ed. Hans Dieter Betz; SCHNT 3; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1975) 
31 


N6 For what follows see Theophrastus, Characteres 16.1 ff., with commentary by R. 
G. Ussher, The Characters of Thocnktane (rev. ed.; London: Bristol Classical Press, 
1993) 135-157; also Plutarch, De Superstitione 166A-B, 167D-E, 168D-E, 169D-E, 
171A-B; Koets, AerorSayovia, 35, 45, 49-50; Moellering, Superstition, 64-72; also cf. 
Philo, Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari Soleat 20-21, De Vita Mosis 2.106-108. 

n? According to Plutarch, De Superstitione 165D-E, this would include fear of the el- 
ements (earth, sea, air, etc.), which are incorrectly taken as instruments of divine 
punishment or means of divine communication. This could include also deification 
of the heavens, e.g., Philo, De Specialibus Legibus 1.13-14, De Decalogo 66. On the su- 
rer world as full of demons and spirits see Smith, “De Superstitione,” 9-14; 

oets, Aeioidaipovia, 35-40, 45-46, 50; Moellering, Superstition, 119-147; Peter 
Steinmetz, Theophrast: Charaktere (Das Worte der Antike 7; 2 vols.; Miinchen: Max 
Hueber, 1960, 1962) 2.182-185. 
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pious reasons.!!? Among the superstitious practices often condemned 
also is the observance of particular holy days, which are mistakenly 
invested with religious importance; among such days Plutarch in- 
cludes the Sabbath.!!? 

It should be emphasized, though, that it is not so much the actual 
cultic practices or observances themselves that are the butt of the 
philosophers’ criticisms, or even their underlying religious assump- 
tions, but the accompanying ignorance and anxiety that makes the 
participants conspicuous and anomalous on account of the intent, 
manner, and fervor of observance.'?? In antiquity, as today, supersti- 
tion was a pejorative term selected by a critic to berate certain reli- 
gions or certain religious opinions and customs from the perspective 
of his or her own theological judgments. Thus the categorization is 
inevitably historically and ideologically determined.'?! One way of 
stating this is that from the vantage point of the critic, the beliefs and 
actions of the superstitious person are out of sync with a reasonable 
explanation of reality. As Plutarch puts it, these people seem to be 
estranged and out of touch, living in their own world.? Con- 
sequently, they often fail to recognize their responsibilities in both 
private and public spheres of life. They appear to be disconnected 
personally, spiritually, and ethically. 

In connection with this, philosophers sometimes censured super- 
stitious practices because they were perceived to be foreign and non- 
conventional, and hence threatening and immoral. Superstitious 
people could be condemned partly on account of their perceived 
failure to heed accepted standards of propriety. The excessiveness of 


118 Plutarch, De Superstitione 165F-166C, 168D-E; Koets, Asztcióoiuovía, 63-64; 
Reiß, “Aberglaube,” 30, 34-37; Smith, “De Superstitione,” 15-16, 27-28. Purity as 
a superstitious concern: Theophrastus, Characteres 16.2, 7, 9, 13, with Hendrik Bol- 
kestein, Theophrastos’ Charakter der Deisidaimoma als Religionsgeschichtliche Urkunde (Reli- 
gions eschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 21.2; icri: ‚Töpelmann, 1929) 74. 

n the criique of Sabbath observance as superstitious see Plutarch, De 
Superstitione 169C; Seneca. De Superstitione 41; Horace, Satires 1.9.67-72; Juvenal, 
Satires 14.96-106; Persius, Satires 5.179-184; cf. Robert Goldenberg, “The Jewish 
Sabbath in the Roman World up to the Time of Constantine the Great,” ANRW 
I1.19.1 (1979) 414-447. On the superstitious concern with holy days see Plutarch, De 
Superstihone 169D-E; Theophrastus, Characteres 16.10; cf. Martin P. Nilsson, A History 
of Greek Religion (2nd ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1949) 186-189. 

120 For this observation cf. Smith, “De Superstitione,” 2-3; Koets, Asıcıdaruovia, 
33; Bolkestein, Deisidaimonia, 74-75; "Alfonso M. di Ni ola, “Superstizione,” Enciclopedia 
delle Religioni 5 ee) 1536. 

121 Cf. Mary R. O'Neil, “Superstition,” ER 14 (1987) 163-166. 

12 Plutarch, De Superstitione 166C; cf. Nicole Belmont, “Superstition and Popular 
Religion in Western Societies,” Between Belief and Transgression: Structuralist Essays in 
Religion, History, and Myth (ed. Michel Izard and Pierre Smith; Chicago, London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982) 9-23. 
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superstitious people would lead them to observe new-fangled and 
unofficial customs that differed from those prescribed by the estab- 
lished religious authorities and sanctioned by tradition. By and large, 
the superstitious were seen not only as eccentric and anti-social, but 
also as engaging in disruptive practices that undermined the com- 
munity's moral stability.'?? Moreover, on account of the seriousness 
with which they carried out their pious routine, superstitious people 
could seem to be arrogant and judgmental, berating those who did 
not share their point of view, standing aloof from the common 
good.'?* In a broader cultural context, we may note, too, that the 
charge of superstition was applied at various times throughout this 
period by the Roman political authorities to proscribe foreign reli- 
gious movements thought to pose a threat to the public order or to 
the welfare of the state.!?5 

In line with this, the superstitious could be censured because they 
misused or corrupted the hallowed religious traditions of the people. 
Philo, for example, complains about superstitious individuals who 
misconstrue the biblical "mysteries," while the Stoic geographer 
Strabo contends that the original traditions of Moses were degraded 
by “superstitious men" who added dietary laws and circumcision."9 
Similarly, Plutarch rails against certain myth-makers and so-called 
religious traditions that preserve nothing more than noxious, invent- 
ed tales and malevolent rites.!? Such comments typify the caricature 


123 Plutarch, De Superstitione 166B; Cicero, De Divinatione 2.148-150. As Morton 
Smith (“Superstitio,” SBLSP 20 [1981] 351, cf. 349-355) observes, superstitio desig- 
nated “popular but unofficial practices as distinct — in origin, if not in nature — from 
those prescribed by legally established religious authorities.” See, e.g., Livy, Ab Urbe 
Condita 39.8-19; Tacitus, Annals 12.59, 15.44; Juvenal, Satires 14.96-106; Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia 2.5.20-21; Cicero, De Legibus 2.15-16. Further, Rutherford, 
Meditations, 188-192. 

124 Koets, Aeicióaiovío, 43, 49-51, 66-67, 69; cf. Marcus Aurelius, Ad Se Ipsum 
1.16.3-4. 

13 L.F. Janssen (“Die Bedeutungsentwicklung von Superstitio/Superstes,” Mnemo- 
syne 28 [1975] 135-188) describes how the label was often directed at oriental reli- 

ions, deemed to be “anti-Roman” and posing “a direct threat to the basis of the 

oman community" (p. 186, cf. pp. 172-173, 182-185). The authorities "recognized 
what kind of danger superstitio meant for the res publica. The goal of superstitio was su- 
perstes esse, the deliverance of the individual or the individual family, which had 
paced its trust in the foreign cult." (p. 187) In doing so they separated themselves 
rom Roman society, behavior that also evidenced their cowardice (p. 175). Cf. 
Denise Grodzynski, “Superstitio,” Revue des Etudes Anciennes 76 (1974) 50-60; David 
L. Balch, Let Wives be Submissive: The Domestic Code in I Peter (SBLMS 26; Chico: 
Scholars Press, 1981) 65-80. 

126 Philo, De Cherubim 42; Strabo, Geographica 16.2.36-37. On circumcision as a su- 
perstition cf. Horace, Satires 1.9.69-71; Juvenal, Satires 14.96-106. 

127 Plutarch, De Superstitione 165F, 166B, 167A, 170B-D, 171B-E; Cicero, De 
Divinatione 2.148-149; cf. Janssen, “Persecution of the Christians,” 135-138, 148-153. 
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of the corrupting influences that the superstitious were thought to 
have on sacred texts, traditions, and rituals. “Within the exercise of 
piety and religion,” writes Robert Hodgkin, “superstitio included vio- 
lations of the traditions governing the use of the precatio, the formula 
prayer, and the carmen, the metrical hymn. Both Plinys,” for in- 
stance, “saw in the misuse of hymns and prayers the stuff which bred 
superstitto.”'?8 As we will see, it appears that differences over the inter- 
pretation of religious traditions (including hymns) and ritual (bap- 
tism), including charges of corruption, are at the center of the 
Colossian controversy as well. 

The same sorts of ideas and objectives that drive philosophy’s crit- 
ical assessment of superstition are also visibly at work in certain seg- 
ments of philosophic paraenesis that are correcting in tone though, 
as we would expect, the manner of discussion in the latter category is 
carried out predominantly by way of doctrinal reminders and orients 
itself towards the behavior of the addressees in pragmatic moral situ- 
ations. Some pertinent illustrations of this polemicizing approach 
(two of which were examined earlier in this chapter) will demon- 
strate how paraenetic discourse could incorporate this type of cri- 
tique. 

The intended readers of the Epistula ad Menoeceum, to begin with, 
appear to be novices in the Epicurean school and, as such, the mas- 
ter is nervous that they may fall prey to the erroneous tenets of rival 
philosophies or to popular misconceptions. Epicurus' remarks, then, 
are often formulated antithetically, making allusion to rejected com- 
peting theories.!? The opposition in mind seems to encompass any- 
one who does not accede to the Epicurean explanation of reality, 
principally those deluded by the religious presumptions of traditional 
mythology and civic ritual. 

For Epicurus, as we saw above, reformed opinions as to the na- 
ture of the gods and their role in human affairs lie at the heart of 
valid ethics. But before the philosopher is in a position to instruct his 
pupils in proper concepts regarding the divine, he must first excise 
the misguided beliefs that they acquired growing up, especially su- 
perstitious forebodings and idle speculation about the gods, death, 
and the hereafter. Epicurus castigates the “common” and impious 
representation of the gods: how, he wonders, could they possibly ex- 
perience crude emotions such as anger or envy, or be at all interest- 
ed in human affairs? The gods in fact enjoy an existence of complete 


128 Robert Hodgson, “Superstition,” ABD 6 (1992) 240. 
129 On the traditions of Epicurean polemics cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorum 1.33.93-94. 
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blessedness, tranquillity, and detachment, posing no threat to human 
welfare, but serving only as perfect models of virtue and happiness. 
Epicurus goes on to condemn those who cherish erroneous notions 
regarding death, both those who fear death as something terrifying 
and those who personally yearn for death as an end to worldly ills. 
The fact that both of these views are widespread among the public, 
notes the master, is an indication of the inconsistencies and dispari- 
ties that characterize their thinking, which only contributes further 
to their perturbation.'*° The sage, says Epicurus, should neither fear 
death nor hate life, but entertains hope of achieving a state of god- 
like atapa§ia and pleasure. The latter of these, a key concept for the 
epistle, the author also depicts in mostly antithetical terms. Contrary 
to the contentions of those who do not understand Epicurean doc- 
trine, pleasure for the philosopher is not to be discovered in a luxuri- 
ous diet or in the satisfaction of carnal lusts, “but in sober reasoning, 
searching out the motives for all choice, and banishing mere opin- 
ions, to which are due the greatest disturbance of the spirit” (132.4- 
6). One ought to construct the foundation of such a life, according to 
the instruction of the letter, from the complementary virtues of 
adrapkeıa and ppdvyoic. The sage whose conduct is guided by these 
principles does not regard tóyn as a god (as the masses do) or as a 
tyrant (as some of the philosophic determinists do)?! but is con- 
vinced that fortune simply affords one of opportunities to demon- 
strate actions that effectuate belief (§§ 133-135). 

Our second example comes from the Ad Marcellam, also discussed 
earlier in this chapter. The exhortation in 11.191-24.384 constitutes 
a major and distinct section of the epistle!? that has been construct- 
ed in the nature of a synkrisis.'? On one hand, Porphyry lauds the 
copög, an archetype of the godly and wholesome life. Freed from the 
corrupting forces of the physical realm, the soul of the sage is united 
with god, his intellect is god’s temple, and the divine is visible in all 
his words and actions.'** Accordingly, the religion of the sage is ac- 
ceptable to god. His piety does not express itself in lengthy prayers 
or abundant sacrifices but in virtuous deeds that reflect god’s will 
(17.281-284, 286-288).'% He responds faithfully to the divine sum- 


130 Bailey, Epicurus, 332. 

13! The target is most likely Democritus; cf. Gnomologium Vaticanum 40. 

132 Wicker, To Marcella, 96. 

133 On odbyxpio1g in ancient rhetoric see Theodore Burgess, “Epideictic Lit- 
erature,” Uniwersity of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology 3 (1902) 125-126; cf. Fitz- 
gerald, Cracks, 132-148. For analysis of the section see Pétscher, Porphyrios, 78-89, 
115-126. 

13¢ Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 11.191-201, 13.221-225. 

15 Cf. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 16.265-269. 
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mons to venerate and worship god in accordance with the tradition- 
al customs — xaté tà nátpia (18.294-299), 136 

Contrasted to this paradigm is the individual who is depicted by 
the author as ignorant, indolent, and impious. This is the “fool,” the 
man who has been overtaken by the opprobrium of the physical 
world with its godless desires and deceptions.'? His soul, as a result 
of this fallen condition, becomes a dwelling-place for both evil dae- 
mons and “vainglory” (kevoöo&io); thus god's vision of him is dark- 
ened.'?® The fool is deceived by his ignorance of god. He either de- 
nies divine providence and god's intent to punish injustice, or 
arrogantly attributes his own wickedness to divine sources.!? He be- 
lieves that he can somehow honor god through rituals even while 
conducting himself in a depraved manner, contrary to god’s will.!*? 
His prayers, libations, and offerings, though, are not only unfit for 
god, but actually dishonor god and only confirm the fool's self-de- 
ception and hybris.'*! His “piety” is nothing more than “mindless 
faith” (&Aoyog niottc).'*2 Even while sacrificing, says Porphyry, the 
fool is “sacrilegious” and “defiled” and *ungodly."!*? People like this 
are corrupted by delusions that are human in origin (dvÖpwrivaıg 
wevdodoEiatc). But it is neither through the vain words of the 
sophists (kevoig gwvaic) nor through mere human opinions (86§a1¢ 
&vÜpónov) that one can learn god’s will or be found worthy of 
god.'* Filled with such deceit and lies, it is unseemly for this individ- 
ual even to talk about god;!5 his prayers are nothing but vain talk 
(uátaioç Aóyoc).'^* Indeed, the fool’s entire being is the source of 
mindless ideas about god that lead to depravity.!'? In 14.245-247, 
Porphyry offers an effective summary of this person's existence: he is 
greedy and unjust, irreverent towards god and parents, and immoral 
towards everyone else. 


186 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 19.310-316: “And it is not by doing certain things or 
forming certain opinions about god that we worship him properly. Tears and sup- 
plications do not move god...Rather the god-filled intellect, firmly established, is 
united to God, for like must gravitate to like." 

17 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 13.226-231, 236-237, 14.242-245. 

138 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 11.201-202, 13.227-231, 15.261, 21.331-339. 

139 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 12.206-209, 13.225-226, 16.271-273, 17.288-291, 
18.300-304, 22.348-360, 24.373-374. 

14 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 23.360 ff. 

^! Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 16.279-17.284, 19.312-317, 24.374-376. 

142 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 23.362-364. 

43 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 14.247-250; cf. Pötscher, Porphyrios, 82-83. 

14 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 17.281-285, 291-292, 18.300-301, 304-308, cf. 27.425- 
438, 31.479-483. 

145 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 15.250-265. 

16 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 12.212. 

147 Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 22.352-360. 
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Our third illustration comes from Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epistle 4.18 
Here the sage, in a letter to his friend, the famous Ephesian legisla- 
tor Hermodorus,'? responds to charges of impiety leveled at him by 
a certain Euthycles. This fictional defense creates for the epistologra- 
pher, writing perhaps during the first century aD, a forum by which 
he or she can educate the readership in a paraenetic context about 
religion. Heraclitus’ response to the charges of Euthycles consists of 
a rather intense condemnation (evidencing a Cynic flavor) of those 
who support the city’s temple-system with its cult of images, bal- 
anced by positive statements as to the author’s own theological posi- 
tion, formulated according to philosophic categories. These two 
positions are antithetically conceived, according to the text repre- 
senting the exact opposite of one another (4.1). The linchpin of the 
overall argument in this setting consists of the repeated contrast 
drawn between the impiety and ignorance of Euthycles and the citi- 
zens of Ephesus, on one hand, and the piety and paideia of Hera- 
clitus, on the other. 

As for the former, Heraclitus’ detractors are declared to be igno- 
rant and crude in their theological assumptions. In their delusion, 
Euthycles and the Ephesians vainly want to apply human standards 
to their appropriation of the divine, unaware of who and where god 
actually is, and unwilling to learn the truth. They are deceived into 
thinking that god is somehow locked-up in dark temples, residing in 
altars and in stone images constructed by human hands (xeipökun- 
toc) and sitting on pedestals.'°! Their inability to grasp basic princi- 
ples about divinity hampers them from rooting out their own moral 
faults and makes it impossible for them to discern genuine godliness 
in others. Heraclitus relates the ignorance and impiety of the 
Ephesians to their many vices and misdeeds, the chief of which 
seems to be the act of passing judgment on him, of all people, as im- 
pious. In this they are slandering wisdom (cogiav bBpiCovtec), at- 
tributing their own sins to the one who is preeminent in knowledge 
and virtue. '5? 


48 On this text see Rudolfo Mondolfo and Leonardo Taran, Eraclito, Testimonianze 
€ Imitazioni (Biblioteca di Studi Superiori 59; Florence: “La Nuova Italia,” 1972) 
315-322; Malherbe, Cynic Epistles, 22-26, 190-193. 

48 Cf. Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epistulae 7.1, 8.1, 9.1. 

5? Abraham J. Malherbe, “Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epistle 4: The Divinization of the 
Wise Man,” JAC 21 (1978) 42-64; for the Cynic influence on the philosophic cri- 
aque of superstition cf. Walter Abernetty, De Plutarchi qui Fertur de Superstitione Libello 
(Königsberg: Itartung, 1911) 71-100. 


5! Esp, Pseudo-Heraclitus, 4.2, 5. 
152 Esp. Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epistulae 4.1, 4. 
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For his part, Heraclitus maintains that the entire cosmos is god’s 
temple. The magnificence of the divine, he says, is not to be ob- 
served in hand-made idols, but in the whole heavens and earth, the 
plants, the animals, the sun and the stars.!5 As Harold Attridge ob- 
serves, this positively oriented component of the letter represents a 
formulation of piety that was widespread in intellectual circles of the 
Hellenistic era. At the basis of such formulations “lie traditional ar- 
guments of natural theology which were the common possession of 
almost every variety of philosopher in this period."?* Because (ac- 
cording to the letter) Heraclitus alone has the correct perception of 
god in accordance with these arguments, he alone is pious, he alone 
knows god, and on account of this paideia Heraclitus possesses true 
virtues. In his philosophic &yóv he has overcome the love of plea- 
sure, wealth, and ambition. He is devoid of cowardice, fear, grief, or 
anger. 5 This moral superiority, likened to that of the deified 
Heracles, proves his piety and his wisdom, while demonstrating the 
depravity of his accusers and the irony of their accusation. 

Our final example is one of the Epistulae Morales of Seneca. 
Scholars of ancient ethics have long recognized in Epistle 95, togeth- 
er with its counterpart Epistle 94, an invaluable resource for distin- 
guishing the cardinal properties of paraenesis and its function in 
philosophic education.’ In Epistle 95, Seneca hopes to demonstrate 
that it is not enough for philosophy as a pedagogical enterprise to 
supply for its adherents moral precepts, exhortation as to how they 
should comport themselves in definite circumstances or stations of 
life. It must additionally investigate and contemplate the universe, 
expounding doctrines that forge a comprehensive explanation of re- 
ality.5? These doctrines expel the deep-seated fears and detrimental 
opinions of novices, helping them to discern good and evil, and lay- 
ing a foundation for the cultivation of virtue. ^? By means of doctri- 
nal instruction, says Seneca, students obtain a vision of the whole of 


55 On this sort of cosmic piety of contemplation cf. Arthur S. Pease, “Caeli 
Enarrant,” H7R 34 (1941) 163-200; André-Jean Festugiére, Personal Religion among 
the Greeks (Sather Classical Lectures 26; Berkeley, Los Angeles: University of 
zn Press, 1954) 105-121; Jean Pépin, “Cosmic Piety,” in Armstrong, Spiritu- 
ality, 408-435. 

i Harold W. Attridge, First-Century Gynicism in the Epistles of Heraclitus (HTS 29; 
Missoula: Scholars Press, 1976) 22, cf. 13-23. 

155 Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epistulae 4.3. 

156 Dill, Roman Society, 305 ff; Cancik, Untersuchungen, 42-45; Hadot, Seneca, 7-9, 99; 
I.G. Kidd, “Moral Actions and Rules in Stoic Ethics,” The Stoics (ed. John M. Rist; 
Berkeley, Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1978) 247-258. 

157 Seneca, ps Morales 95.10-12. 

158 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 95.34-35, 37. 
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existence and are encouraged to establish their own fundamental 
goals, ideals, and commitments. This, then, provides the effective 
context and rationale for obeying practical moral precepts.!5? 

Given the basic characteristics of philosophic guidance according 
to this description, it is requisite for the Senecan model that both 
doctrines and precepts be theological in their bearing, the former ex- 
plaining the nature of the gods, the latter how they ought to be wor- 
shipped. As the discussion in 95.47-49 illustrates, Seneca presuppos- 
es the primacy of religious topics in paraenetic instruction; he also 
assumes that such instruction will be carried out antithetically. The 
content of the negative instruction, warnings as to what should be 
avoided, is familiar from the philosophic critique of superstition, as 
the master provides some examples of religious precepts informed by 
his Stoic worldview: 


Let us forbid lamps to be lighted on the Sabbath, 
he writes, 


since the gods do not need light, neither do men take pleasure in soot. 
Let us forbid men to offer morning salutation and to throng the doors 
of temples; mortal ambitions are attracted by such ceremonies, but 
god is worshipped by those who truly know Him. Let us forbid bring- 
ing towels and flesh-scrapers to Jupiter, and proffering mirrors to 
Juno; for god seeks no servants. Of course not; he himself does service 
to mankind, everywhere and to all he is at hand to help. Although a 
man hear what limit he should observe in sacrifice, and how far he 
should recoil from burdensome superstitions, he will never make 
sufficient progress until he has conceived a right idea of god — regard- 
ing Him as one who possesses all things, and allots all things, and 
bestows them without price. 


At the heart of superstition, according to Seneca's interpretation, is a 
deficient idea of god's character and an incorrect notion of what 
worthy service to god consists. These problems arise from the misap- 
plication of human categories of ignorance and weakness to the 
deity. Superstitious practices, such as those associated with Sabbath 
observance, are censured in part because their standards are deemed 
to be purely human in character; they demonstrate an over-concern 
with worldly appearances, feeding human pride.' Like other parae- 
netic writers, though, Seneca's instructional approach mixes positive 
with negative elements. The sage goes on (in § 50) to accentuate the 


159 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 95.38-39, 43-46. 
160 Cf. Robert Turcan, Sénégue et les Religions Orientales (Collection Latomus 91; 
Bruxelles: Latomus, 1967) 21-24, 29-35. 
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hegemony and majesty of the gods, the beneficence and complete 
goodness of their bearing towards the human race. This assessment 
contrasts positively with the debased rituals and religious orientation 
that are critiqued, inspiring a revised model for comprehending the 
divine and for service to the divine. 


Polemic and Correction in Colossians 


Like Seneca, the author of Colossians endeavors to construct a co- 
gent paraenetic message that tends both to doctrinal concerns of 
universal relevance and to specific issues that matter to the readers’ 
moral future. The former aids the recipients in constructing for 
themselves a sound ideational foundation on the basis of which they 
may overcome obstacles and grow as Christians, visualizing clearly 
their ultimate goals. The latter imparts concrete directions as to how 
they should actualize their beliefs in word and deed, as their deci- 
sion-making abilities mature in relation to their particular roles and 
situations in life. Also like Seneca (and many other ancient ethicists), 
our letter-writer casts these doctrinal statements and moral precepts 
in an antithetical frame, indicating what is acceptable from the 
standpoint of Pauline ideology and what is not, and suggesting the 
criteria by which such determinations are made. In a manner consis- 
tent with ancient paraenetic practice, then, the authentic Christian 
life is portrayed in both positive and negative terms. 

As befits the epistle’s historical situation, the primary target of the 
author’s condemnatory speech is the Colossian philosophy, its reli- 
gious teachings and regimen. In keeping with its paraenetic style, 
though, the text’s polemical statements are not directed so much 
against the philosophy itself as they are intended for the correction 
and education of the readers. In Chapter One, I surveyed what the 
author has to say about the errorists, indicating some of the options 
available to modern interpreters as to their identity. My purpose 
here is not to repeat that discussion, but to point out how the letter- 
writer’s strategies for characterizing the opposition and delineating 
for his readers the threat which they pose compare with the conven- 
tions of philosophic paraenesis. Our author, like any paraenetic 
writer, is hardly interested in providing a balanced and fair estima- 
tion of the oppositional position, but earnestly seeks to warn the re- 
cipients, rooting out dangerous ideas and leading them to healthy 
opinions. Inasmuch as paraenetic philosophers aim for comparable 
objectives in their polemical practices, we should anticipate certain 
similarities of language, ideas, and tactics to emerge from a compar- 
ative analysis. 
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A few preliminary observations are in order before proceeding to 
describe the principal categories of critique and correction found in 
the letter. First, while the substance of the author's refutation inter- 
acts predominantly with certain tenets of the Colossian philosophy 
and those who espouse these tenets, it takes into view also a critical 
judgment regarding the moral fabric and orientation of the larger, 
outside world, of all human society outside the church. In fact, the 
letter-writer's censure of the false teaching needs to be interpreted 
within the context of this broader negative evaluation.'®! Critique of 
the sort we encounter especially in Colossians 1.21, 3.5-7, and 4.5!€ 
is compatible by and large with both Jewish and Christian traditions 
in antiquity of castigating what Paul refers to in 4.5 as oi £&o, “the 
outsiders.”!6 Consideration of this sphere of moral, religious, and 
cultural existence is of importance to the author since the readers, as 
former pagans, originated from this non-Christian world and it con- 
tinues to influence their lives in significant ways. The author reminds 
the audience of its former pagan status in order to dramatize what 
conversion to Christianity has accomplished. This functions also to 
alert the Colossians about the dangers that their previous mode of 
existence, their “old human being,” may still present for their com- 
mitment to Christ. Paul characterizes the outside world as a realm of 
spiritual darkness and moral filth, where unbelievers are mired in a 
state of estrangement, engaging in evil works that offend God and 
harm others. The readers once conducted themselves in such vices: 
now, towards those who continue to live that way they must conduct 
themselves in God's wisdom (that is, in knowledge of God's will), 
“making the most of the time" (3.7, 4.5).9* Here, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, the anticipated reaction of outsiders to the conduct 
of church-members is to play a role in shaping Christian self-under- 
standing and moral purpose.!® 

Second, the overall setting and basic character of the author's cor- 
rectional response ought to be kept in mind as we examine those 


16! Cf. Meeks, “In One Body,” 213. 

1€ Cf. Colossians 1.13, 3.11. 

163 On those “outside” cf. Mark 4.11, I Corinthians 5.12-13, I Thessalonians 4.12, 
I Timothy 3.7, Revelation 22.15, also cf. I Corinthians 10.32-33, Philippians 2.14- 
15, 4.5, I Peter 2.12, 3.16; Su-B 3.362; TDNT 2.575-576; BAGD 279. Cf. Werner 
Foerster, “Die Irrlehrer des Kolosserbriefes,” Studia Bibhwa et Semitica: Prof. Th. C. 
Vriezen dedicata (Wageningen: Veenman & Zonen, 1966) 71-80. 
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segments of the text that directly critique the false teaching. Colos- 
sians can hardly be classified as a polemical letter. Rather, the man- 
ner of Paul’s response to the dilemma that troubled these congrega- 
tions is predominantly positive and expositional, even when he 
appears to be speaking directly to opposing positions, for example, 
Colossians 2.9-15.!% What we could fairly label a refutation, in fact, 
constitutes a relatively minor portion of the letter (2.4, 8, 16-23), 
even while the epistle as a whole can be described as a response to 
the situation created by a rival movement's influence in .the Lycus 
River valley. Similarly, the epistle's statements regarding the status 
and mission of the apostle (1.24 ff.) seem to be more in the nature of 
a self-commendation intended to reassure the audience than a de- 
fense against specific and personal oppositional charges.!®” 

Third, and also in keeping with the letter’s strategy in responding 
to the false teaching, the author relegates the antagonists themselves 
(as third-person characters of the epistolary exchange) to a minor 
and anonymous role. The letter-writer never expressly identifies the 
proponents of the philosophy, but only alludes to a certain undeig or 
tig whose opinions are to be disregarded.'® By and large, the author 
exhibits more interest in the erroneous teachings and in the detri- 
mental effect they are having on Christian faith than on the person- 
alities of those who propagate these teachings. We can probably as- 
sume that the rival figures involved were already well-known to both 
the pseudepigrapher and the intended audience, rendering any ex- 
tended description superfluous. Perhaps we can assume, too, that the 
author hesitated to name any of the opponents individually since to 
do so might betray the text’s post-Pauline origin. 

Turning now to an examination of the parameters that appear to 
govern the author’s manner of correction and refutation, three broad 
and interrelated categories of critique emerge. First, the writer wants 
to attribute to the errorists mistaken suppositions regarding the nature 
of the divine and the nature of the relationship between the divine 
realm and that of human affairs. Second, he castigates their faulty 
convictions as to the character of worship and the general intention of 
religious rites and practices. Third, we detect a negative judgment of 
the harmful ramifications that these ideas have for the morality of the 
saints and the harmony of the Christian community. These three cat- 
egories of critique can be inspected individually and in greater detail. 


166 Cf. Gewiess, "Die apologetische Methode," 258-269; Lahnemann, Kolosserbrief, 
115-136; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 137-177. 

167 Cf. Lyons, Autobiography, 170-176, 223-227, and passim. 

168 Wolter, Brief, 163. 
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I. As we have seen, at the heart of the dispute addressed by the 
epistle lies a significant difference of opinion regarding christology, 
specifically as to the proper soteriological interpretation of the 
Christ-event. Essential to the argument of the letter in responding to 
the dispute are its contentions regarding the complete supremacy of 
Christ in the universe and the complete sufficiency of salvation real- 
ized by those who are in Christ (through baptism). The failure of the 
errorists to grasp the dramatic implications of this christological affir- 
mation is the source of their inferior and degenerate theology. They 
have failed to acknowledge the lordship of Christ in its full sense and 
to recognize the new reality inaugurated by God through Christ's 
death and resurrection. This failure is coupled with the mistake of 
assigning supernatural power and religious significance to quasi-di- 
vine beings who play no meaningful part in an authentic Christian 
worldview. The author refers to these entities as thrones and domin- 
ions, principalities and powers, the elements of the world, and an- 
gels. Without denying their existence, he censures the cosmology of 
the philosophy for assigning to these beings influence either in heav- 
en or on earth. In contrast to the array of divine forces that demo- 
nize the universe of the errorists, imposing various regulations on 
humankind, that letter-writer stresses the unity of God’s self and 
God’s purpose, asserting an everlasting and universal reality: there is 
only one God and the fullness of deity dwells only in Christ. The be- 
ings venerated by the errorists belong only to the created order of 
things, which was made by God in, through, and for Christ. Any 
authority that they may have exercised over human life and destiny 
has been stripped away by God through Christ. Their continued in- 
fluence is a matter only of human ignorance and faithlessness. This 
fact is conveyed most vividly in 2.13c-15, which stands at the center 
of the epistle’s critique of the philosophy. The traditional formula- 
tion shows that any barriers that might have excluded the Colossians 
from full membership in God’s family have been obliterated by the 
cross. Specifically, when God removed the yeipdypagov “that was 
against us...and opposed to us” the faithful received in Christ the 
forgiveness of sins (cf. 1.14). The cosmic powers, which apparently 


169 Most likely, otoıxeia refers primarily to the four or five physical substances out 
of which the universe was thought to be made; in addition to the commentaries see 
Dietrich Rusam, “Neue Belege zu den ototyeia tod xóouov (Gal 4,3.9; Kol 2,8.20),” 
ZNW 83 (1992) 119-125. In its Pauline usage, the term may be indebted to Jewish 
apologetic traditions with their critique of idolatry (e.g., Wisdom of Solomon 13.2-3; 
Philo, De Vita Contemplativa 3-5), in which case its application to the system of the 
Colossian errorists, who saw themselves as upholding Jewish customs, would be par- 
ticularly damning; cf. Kehl, Christushymnus, 138-161. 
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relied on this situation of human transgression as their means of con- 
trol, are therefore incapacitated, driven before God in humiliating 
procession. 

The author, then, assumes a critical stance regarding the errorists’ 
interpretation of the fundamental relationship that is operative be- 
tween the readers and the forces of the divine realm. In the con- 
struct of the philosophy, the principalities and powers are hostile, or 
at least indifferent, to the human condition, requiring déypata, de- 
manding veneration, and blocking access to the divine realm. In this 
state of affairs, the proper human response is one of servility and fear 
directed towards the supernatural entities, a religious posture which 
the errorists apparently designated tanewogpoodvy.'”? Given the 
strong biblical foundation for the positive application of this term, as 
well as its positive usage in early Christian circles, it would appear 
unlikely that the letter-writer has selected it as a derogatory label.!7! 
Instead, the errorists probably advocated the term as part of their 
self-description and, as comparison with Colossians 3.12 suggests, 
the interpretation of this concept’s place in Christian religion is in- 
cluded in the debate that prompted the writing of the letter.!?? In the 
author's thinking, taneıvoppooovn functions principally in a moral 
context, signifying the virtue of humility that is to characterize rela- 
tions within the church. The literary setting of 3.12-15b indicates its 
ideational connection with acts of compassion, kindness, forgiveness, 
love, and peacefulness, acts that respond to God's call and manifest 
Christ's presence in the community. By contrast, the author attacks 
the opposition's interpretation of taneıvoppoodvn, which he associ- 
ates with their self-abasement and false humility, as well as with their 
cultic and ascetic practices."? In this polemical context, the term 
represents a needless fear and harmful docility before the supernat- 
ural, a servile demeanor towards and dependence on intermediary 
beings.'"^ In response, the letter-writer argues that the realm of the 
divine is not to be feared. God, the source only of goodness and sal- 
vation, has overcome the harmful power of the stoicheia through 


79 In the New Testament cf. Acts 20.19, Ephesians 4.2, Philippians 2.3, I Peter 
5.5. Further, Willem den Boer, “Tapeinos in Pagan and Christian Terminology," 
Tria Corda: Scritti in Onore di Amaldo Momigkano (ed. Emilio Gabba; Como: Edizioni 
New Press, 1983) 143-162; Meeks, “ To Walk Worthily,” 56-57, n. 24. 

171 In which case it would approximate its general pagan usage, as in Epictetus, 
Diatribae 3.2.14, 3.24.56, 4.1.2, etc. 

7? Lohse, Colossians, 188, n. a O’Brien, Colossians, 142; Schweizer, Colossians, 
158- 159; Pokorny, Colossians, 14 

73 On the connection between tareıvoppoodvn and asceticism see above, p. 31, n. 


i 
7* Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 149; Barth, Colossians, 343-344. 
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Christ. Proper religion is grounded in thanksgiving to God and in 
moral conduct that is worthy of God and of the new human being 
that God has fashioned in accordance with Christ. 

II. The conception of the divine realm embraced by the propo- 
nents of the philosophy and the stance that they assumed towards 
the supernatural provided guiding principles for their religious prac- 
tices and encratite regimen, which the author also condemns as 
mendacious and unchristian. Judging from the evidence of the letter, 
the content of the false religion included the observance of particular 
regulations intended to subdue the flesh, including abstinence from 
certain food and drink, and perhaps also some rite they presented as 
“circumcision.” Their religious arrangements also urged the obser- 
vance of Jewish holy days — “festivals, new moons, and Sabbaths” — 
and may have incorporated certain purificatory lustrations.!”> By sat- 
isfying the requirements of this devotional system, the errorists be- 
lieved that they venerated the powers and principalities, acknowl- 
edging their indebtedness to them, and thereby securing visions and 
access to supernatural wisdom. Paul repudiates both these practices 
and the intent that stands behind them by revealing for the audience 
the contradictions that plague this system in light of the new realities 
rendered by God through Christ. These new realities are affirmed 
throughout chapters one and two of the letter, as the author brings 
to bear traditions of the church that express the victory of Christ 
over the cosmic powers and that articulate how Christians like the 
readers themselves have come to participate in this victory. 

Thus at the heart of the author’s response is an appeal to Christian 
tradition as a means of demonstrating the errors of the philosophy 
and leading the readers to the truth. The Christ-hymn of 1.15-20 
stands as the most significant (thought not the only) element of this 
tradition deemed relevant to the case. Such traditional materials are 
presented as a manifestation of the divine mystery, validated by the 
authority of the apostle. Underlying the author’s argument is the con- 
tention that the opposition has either neglected, misinterpreted, or 
misused these traditions. As these traditions affirm, and as the author 
interprets them, Christ is indeed preeminent in all things according to 
God’s will, the head of every principality and power (1.18, 2.10). 
That which does not hold fast to the head, then, has no substance or 
value, but merely shadows divine reality (2.17, 19, 23).76 This casti- 


"5 Cf. above, pp. 29-32. 

"6 For “shadow” in 2.17 cf. Hebrews 10.1; Philo, Legum Allegoriae 3.96, De Mi- 
gratione Abraham: 12, De Posteritate Caini 112; TDNT 7.394-398; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 
160-161. 
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gation applies in particular to the déypata of the philosophy, which 
belong to the transitory order of things, the created order of human 
senses and standards, which has only the appearance of ultimate 
truth (cf. Hebrews 9.9-10). Since all the treasures associated with di- 
vine wisdom are hidden in Christ, any source of knowledge that hes 
outside the sphere of Christ, such as those sought out by the errorists 
in their visions, is rendered insignificant and vain (2.2-4). The full 
appropriation of God’s will for human life is realized among the 
Colossians solely in their “receiving” Christ as their Lord, just as 
they were instructed by Epaphras, in accordance with the Pauline 
gospel (2.6-7). 

The encratite regimen and mystical experiences of the philoso- 
phy’s adherents, directed as they are towards the created world and 
intermediary beings, do not edify the church, the body of Christ, or 
nurture its spiritual growth, but in fact constitute a denial of what 
God has accomplished for those who are called. The source and 
standard of their religion are not God’s will, the mystery revealed by 
the apostle, but rather the depraved and limited opinions of human 
beings. The philosophy, says Paul, is not katà Xprotdév (despite any 
claims it may make to the contrary), but is instead xotà thy rapá- 
docıv tHv &vOpónov (2.8).!"7 The theories and customs of the error- 
ists deviate from the apostolic tradition — they are not in accordance 
with faith in Christ Jesus as Lord, the sort of faith embodied in the 
gospel (1.3-5), but in fact undermine such faith and the good order 
that flows from it (2.5-7). Since its “tradition” is educed from human 
principles, the philosophy’s regulations pertaining to religious obser- 
vance are only katà tà évtdApata Kai didacKkahias tàv dvOpanov 
(2.22).'78 Such ordinances are a human fabrication, feeding human 
desires, and the manner of life they inform conflicts with the com- 
mandment of God. 

Since the religion of the errorists is not determined by God, not in 
accordance with the mystery that had been hidden for ages and 
maintained by the divinely-appointed leaders of the church, it is only 
self-chosen, as it were. This appears to be the underlying insinuation 
that guides the author's use of the Bed stem in 2.18 (éAwv £v... 


177 For Colossians 2.8 cf. Mark 7.8-9 par. (and the next note), I Peter 1.18. On 
napddootg see Lohse, Colossians, 95-96; Wegenast, Verständnis, 123-126; TDNT 2.169- 
173, 9.186; Spicq, Lexicon, 3.16-19. The term is most likely part of the philosophy’s 
self-description, intended to highlight the antiquity and revelational character of its 
teachings. 

v8 For Colomiane 2.22 cf. Isaiah 29.13 LXX, Mark 7.7 par., Ephesians 4.14, I 
Timothy 4.1, Titus 1.14. O'Brien (Colossians, 151; cf. TDNT 2.161-163) notes that 
the plural $1dooxaAion in the LXX “suggests a multiplicity of human teachings that 
lay no claim to absoluteness.” 
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Opnxeig av cyyéAwv) and 2.23 (£BeAoßpnoxia).!7”° Even if such ex- 
pressions may have originated with the philosophy itself, in the let- 
ter-writer’s interpretation any sense of free and purely personal 
choice on the part of the errorists as to the deity one ought to wor- 
ship or as to the manner of worship is an illusion. It is not the indi- 
vidual’s will that decides ultimate realities and ultimate commit- 
ments in life, but obedience to the will of God (cf. 1.9, 4.12).18 
Perhaps most offensive to Paul is the false humility and arrogance 
associated with this spiritual attitude of the opposition. These wor- 
shippers “delight in"!?! such servility and self-abasement. While this 
variety of mysticism may be the source of the movement’s “reputa- 
tion” (Aóyoc) for wisdom, it represents nothing more than the self- 
seeking basis upon which its members vainly judge and disqualify 
others. 

The nature of the author's interaction with the philosophy in 
chapter 2 reveals also a debate over the interpretation of Christian 
ritual. Harold Attridge has correctly argued that the letter to the 
Colossians wants to reject a wayward view or version of baptismal 
practice among the errorists, which apparently had little to do with 
Christ. This would explain the emphasis evident in 2.11-13, which 
comes in the midst of a section where the author is busy correcting 
the ideas of the philosophy.'® As Christians, says Paul, the 
Colossians have been the beneficiaries of the true and ultimate bap- 
tism, which is described as the circumcision of Christ. This circumci- 
sion is divine in nature; it is “accomplished without (human) hands” 
(&xeiponotntoc) in the putting off of the body of the flesh (2.11, cf. 
3.9). In this rite they have been buried with Christ, they have died 
and have risen with Christ. There is no further need, then, to submit 
to “circumcision” accomplished by human means or to any other 
form or interpretation of baptism (2.11-12, cf. 3.11).5* Any spiritual 


"9 Cf. Lähnemann, Kolosserbrief, 139. 

180 Pokorny, Colossians, 156; cf. on 86v BDF § 148.2; cf. on £8eAo8pnoxto. BDF § 
118.2; Francis, “Humility,” 181-182. On £0eAo0pnoxía and superstitio cf. Grodzynski, 
“Superstitio,” 49. We could also compare this with the boast of the Greco-Roman 
phi ssopher to be aòtoðiðaktoç or aðtovpyòs tig gtAocogiac, for which see 
Malherbe, “Exhortation,” 253. 

181 In addition to the commentaries see TDNT 3.45; BAGD 355; Percy, Probleme, 
145-147. 

182 Harold W. Attridge, “On Becoming an Angel: Rival Baptismal Theologies at 
Colossae,” Religious Propaganda and Missionary Competition in the New Testament World: 
Essays Honoring Dieter Georgi (ed. Lukas Bormann, et al.; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1994) 481- 
498; he understands the rival baptismal theology to be “proto-Gnostic” in some 
sense. On the importance of baptismal rites for the Elchasaites see above, p. 37. 

‘83 The implication is that Colossians opposes a circumcision that is deemed to be 
xeiponotntoc, that is, human, and thus temporary, incomplete, and even idolatrous; 
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significance possessed by the opposition’s “manuscript” (yeióypa- 
gov) for religious practice has been nullified. Since Christ in his vic- 
tory has overcome all divisions among humanity, special rites and 
practices which formerly distinguished one group from another have 
lost their significance. In Christ all who have been baptized have 
been “filled,” eliminating any other basis for elitist aspiration, for 
passing judgment on others, or for excluding them. 

Through baptism, says Paul, the Colossians have died with Christ 
from the power of the elements of the world. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable that they should submit to regulations associated with the 
stoicheia “as though still in the world,"!?* as though still mired in the 
realm of the flesh, allowing the norms of the created order to deter- 
mine one’s moral course (2.20). The author cautions the readers not 
to acknowledge the binding power of the regulations; otherwise they 
will revert to the condition of slavery that vexed their previous sta- 
tus. Having been raised with Christ, their lives are to be oriented not 
towards the things that are on the earth, that are worldly in nature, 
but towards that which is above, where Christ sits at God's right 
hand. 

The regulations of the false teachers, such as “don’t handle, don't 
taste, don't touch," belong to this transitory, earthly world. As the 
letter-writer puts it in 2.22, these sorts of regulations "are all destined 
for destruction as they are used in accordance with the ordinances 
and teachings" of the philosophy.'® It appears that for the author, 
the ascetic rules in and of themselves are not objectionable (possibly 
they are biblical in origin), but they become objectionable when 
their application to human conduct is abused by a manner of reli- 
gious observance that is not Christ-centered, but is instead dictated 
by human vanity.'® Issues of abstinence for religious purposes must 
not become the basis for condemning others in the community.!? 
Since the authority that the cosmic powers had over against human- 
ity has been nullified by Christ and all the transgressions of those in 


cf. Ephesians 2.11; O’Brien, Colossians, 115-116; Barth, Colossians, 317. 

18t xócyoc here refers either directly to thé stoicheia or to the whole human sphere 
of activity and concern. 

185 Literally, “are all destined for destruction with use in accordance with the ordi- 
nances and teachings;" for the translation see Barth, Colossians, 357-358. In this case 
&nóxpnoi; means not simply “use” but “misuse” or “abuse;” cf. BAGD 102. The use 
of õoyparikķeoðe in 2.20 suggests that the subject of this phrase (the & of 2.22) is the 
regulations themselves, and not the perishable substances to which they refer. 

186 The concern Colossians demonstrates for moral purity and unity (e.g., in 3.5- 
15) contrasts with the errorists’ (apparent) preoccupation with physical purity and 
spiritual competition. 

187 Cf. Romans 14.17, I Corinthians 6.13. 
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Christ have been forgiven by God, the readers’ problem of indebted- 
ness no longer exists. They should not, therefore, allow themselves to 
be judged according to regulations supposedly imposed by these 
powers, regulations that dictate the observance of certain holy days 
or certain ascetic practices. 

III. The antidote to this misconception is the lordship of Christ, 
which, as depicted in Colossians, eliminates any human basis for elit- 
ist aspirations. All who have been filled in Christ (2.10) are united to 
one another in Christ, united in obedience to Christ, eradicating dis- 
tinctions that formerly divided people (3.11). The church lives as one 
body, in peace, love, and forgiveness (3.13-15). The author repri- 
mands the philosophy for its preoccupation with individual accom- 
plishment and special knowledge, pointing out the strife, condemna- 
tions, and fractiousness it breeds in the community. The 
oppositional claims are not matched by what is known of ultimate 
reality in accordance with divine wisdom, nor are they matched by 
the actions of the individuals who advance them. The author coun- 
ters with teaching as to the truth revealed by God and with a strong 
moral message, in which Paul himself emerges as an embodiment of 
the godly life. 

The pseudepigrapher attacks the divisiveness and moral turpitude 
of the adversaries on a number of fronts. To begin with, he cautions 
the audience regarding the deceptive speech of the opposition. This 
concern surfaces most precisely in 2.4. Paul has written this letter to 
the Colossians, assuring them of the richness and wisdom of the 
gospel, in order that “no one may delude you with beguiling speech” 
(undeic buäs napadoyiintan Ev nOavodoyig).'® Here the lines of battle 
are drawn clearly. As the statement’s context indicates, the philoso- 
phy’s false rhetoric not only threatens to lead the faithful astray from 
the divine mystery, but it also undermines the good order and firm- 
ness of Christian faith that the community ought to enjoy (2.5).!9? 
The author concedes that the errorists’ speech has the power to per- 
suade, yet this speech can lay no claim to the truth, no claim to di- 


188 On napañoyiteoðo cf. James 1.22; BAGD 620; LSJ 1317; Lohse, Colossians, 83, 
n. 121 (who refers to Epictetus, Diatribae 2.20.7: sanatéiavv...naparoyiCovta). 
rıdavoAoyia is the art of persuasion, here given a negative twist: their words are 
high-sounding and the manner of presentation renders their ideas plausible, though 
they are in fact deceitful (cf Epictetus, Diatribae 1.8.7, cited above); cf. Lohse, 
Colossians, 83, n. 120; LSJ 1403. 

189 For the rebuke of “persuasive words” cf. Romans 16.18, I Corinthians 2.4-5; 
this represents a meaningful topic for Pauline theology, esp. in a paraenetic mode; 
cf. Hans Dieter Betz, “The Problem of Rhetoric and Theology according to the 
Apostle Paul,” L'Apótre Paul: Personnalité, Style et Conception du Ministère (ed. Albert 
Vanhoye; BETL 73; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1986) 16-48. 
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vine wisdom. The rules and teachings of the opponents possess 
merely the Aóyoc, the reputation, of gogia (2.23).'? Regardless of 
any assertions made for them, the devotional practices they advocate 
“are of no value whatsoever” (od« êv tipi tıvı).!?! Moreover, in reali- 
ty (and ironically) the result of these practices is nothing but “the 
gratification of the flesh” (rAnopovn tis oa.pxóc).9? All in all, despite 
the rival movement’s self-designation as a piAocogia, it is merely a 
Aoyocooía. (to coin a term), a facade of divine wisdom that exists in 
human discourse only.'” 

Consequently, anyone who participates in the self-abasement and 
mystical experiences associated with the philosophy deceives himself. 
He is “puffed up without cause by his fleshly mind” (2.18).'%* This 
person’s noetic orientation is not spiritual (cf. 3.2) but sensuous and 
materialistic in nature. Being “puffed up,” particularly in its Pauline 
usage, relates to conceit, arrogance, and boasting, vices that plague 
interpersonal relations.!® The one whose mental abilities and intel- 
lectual energies belong to this world, the realm of darkness, of the 
old human being at odds with God, relies on himself and his own ac- 
complishments and not on God. He becomes self-absorbed and self- 
important, set apart from Christ and Christ's body. 

The errorists, then, feel themselves to be in a position where they 
can condemn others on the basis of a sort of elitism and egoism that 
stems from their religious standards. We can assume that this con- 
demnation was directed primarily at those who did not participate in 
the cult, regimen, and esoteric knowledge of the philosophy as a way 
of pressuring them to conform to its teachings (cf. 2.8, 16, 18). Paul 
warns the readers about these self-appointed judges who seek to im- 
pose their will on others. The Colossians ought not to allow anyone 


199 On Aóyoc as “semblance, name, rumor, appearance" see LSJ 1058-1059 (s.v. 
Aöyos VI.2). On the antithesis of Aóyog and “Andere cf. Schweizer, Colossians, 168. 
On the possible Jewish character of the charge cf. Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 128-129. 

19! In addition to the commentaries see BAGD 817; 3.359. 

' For the translation see Lohse, Colossians, 127; O’Brien, Colossians, 154-155; 
Barth, Colossians, 358-362. The language of 2.23, unfortunately, offers no straight- 
forward interpretation; for the issues involved cf. Bo Reicke, “Zum sprachlichen 
Verständnis von Kol. 2.23,” ST 6 (1952) 39-53; Bernhard Hanssler, "Zu Satz- 
konstruktion und Aussage in Kol 2, 23,” Wort Gottes in der Zeit: Festschrift fiir Karl 
Hermann Schelkle zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. Helmut Feld and Josef Nolte; Diisseldorf: 
Patmos, 1973) 143-148; Bruce Hollenbach, “Col. 1.23: Which Things Lead to 
Fulfillment of the Flesh,” MTS 25 (1978-79) 254-261. 

193 Cf. Philostratus’ critique of the Soxnoicopog in Vita Apollonii 4.30; also 
oinoıoöpog in Apollonius, Epistulae 43. 

1% Cf. Romans 8.7; cf. above, n. 105. 

95 Cf. I Corinthians 4.6, 18, 19, 5.2, 8.1, 13.4, II Corinthians 12.20. The opposite 
of this is agape (I Corinthians 8.1, 13.4), which builds up the church and its members 
(Colossians 3.14). Cf. Mitchell, Paul, 95. 
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to judge (xpivétw) them in such matters of ascetic or calendrical ob- 
servance. They should not let anyone disqualify (kataßpaßevero) 
them on account of visionary experiences or religious self-abase- 
ment.'% Instead, they should allow the peace that Christ has 
wrought in the world (cf. 1.2, 20) to adjudicate (Bpaßev£ro) in their 
hearts (3.15, cf. Philippians 4.7)? God's peacemaking through 
Christ, not any human achievement, is to be the standard of judg- 
ment in all facets of human activity.!9? 

Similarly, in 2.8 the letter-writer vividly exhorts the readers to be- 
ware lest someone, by means of philosophy and vain deceit, “robs” 
or “kidnaps” them (ovAaoyoyeiv).'? The imagery suggests both the 
gravity and the confrontational nature of the situation at hand. The 
false philosophy, says the author, is posed to ensnare the readers vio- 
lently, subduing them in the same state of slavery from which they 
recently escaped, thanks to the mercy of God through Christ.2 The 
errorists seek to carry the Colossians off as prey, stealing not only 
their faith or their hope, but making off with their very selves.??! 

The manner of this pillage also falls within the scope of the letter- 
writer’s critique. The false movement does not articulate its beliefs 
by means of philosophy in the customary and normally positive con- 
notation of the word, but is nothing more than sham wisdom, what 
the author calls in 2.8 xevn &ànátn (“vain deceit").*? The author's in- 
tent in this description can be grasped most plainly when it is con- 
trasted with what the epistle affirms regarding the Pauline gospel. 
The philosophy is worthless and empty, without content or effect, 
while the gospel expresses the fullness and the riches of God as it fills 
up those who are in Christ. The philosophy is a seductive deception, 
predicated upon the inferior revelation of stoicheia and the vanity of 
human beings, while the gospel manifests God's truth in its most 
perfect form, the mystery of Christ. All in all, the philosophy does 


1% kotaPpoBedew can suggest in this context “rob” or “deprive,” and so connects 
in meaning with ovAaywyav in 2.8 (see below); cf. BAGD 409; MM 324. On xpiveıv 
cf. Romans 14.3-5, 10, 13, 22-23; BAGD 451-452. 

197 On Bpaßedew: BAGD 146; TDNT 1.637-639; LSJ 327. 

198 Cf. Dietrich Wiederkehr, Die Theologie der Berufung in den Paulusbriefen (Studia 
Friburgensia, NF 36; Freiburg, Schweiz: Universitatsverlag, 1963) 196. 

333 For the term cf. BAGD 776; MM 596; Lightfoot, Colossians, 178. As Lohse 
(Colosstans, 94) puts it, “a word has been chosen that not only indicates seduction but 
also points to the evil intent of those who are trying to gain influence over the com- 
munity.” 

200 The physical imagery, appropriate to the setting of the deportation of people, 
expresses the antithesis of 1.13, with its talk of “rescuing;” cf. Galatians 4.3; Barth, 
Colossians, 308 

Cf. similar hostile im discussed above, pp. 156-157. 

202 Cf. above, p. 155, n. a ji 
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not lead to higher knowledge of the divine or to critical insight as to 
the human condition, nor does it lay open the path to virtue, which 
is realized only in the new human being that is formed in accor- 
dance with the image of God, Christ. 

In conclusion, the major points of comparison between Paul’s 
strategy in condemning the Colossian error and the approaches evi- 
dent in the philosophic texts surveyed above in their critiques of var- 
ious oppositional groups can be summarized as follows. In a manner 
familiar from the practices of moral philosophy, Paul: 


— chides his opponents as pseudo-philosophers, individuals who pos- 
sess an unearned and invalid reputation for wisdom predicated on 
self-serving claims; their teachings are worthless in the quest for 
authentic human existence, truth, and virtue. 

— characterizes his opponents as charlatans who deceive others 
through beguiling though pernicious argumentation, which traps 
and "robs" the listener. 

— characterizes his opponents as vain, "puffed-up," arrogant, and 
judgmental, and hence poor role-models for an ethic directed to- 
wards interpersonal respect, harmony, and responsibility; this evi- 
dences their preoccupation with worldly matters, driven by hu- 
man conceptualities of status. 

— argues that the opponents' religious beliefs are formed from false, 
merely “human” opinions which have no basis in bona fide reve- 
lation; the author counters with assertions regarding the source, 
transmission, and manifestations of true, heavenly wisdom. 

— demonstrates how the religious understanding of the opposition 
displays an ignorance of the nature of God, particularly in an un- 
warranted apprehension regarding menacing divine entities and 
guilt about human offenses against these entities. 

— complains that the opponents attach religious significance to as- 
pects of life where it is inappropriate, even harmful; this problem 
manifests itself in their abstention from certain food and drink and 
their observance of certain holy days; in contrast, the letter-writer 
advocates the pursuit of a moral life based upon widely-accepted 
ideals for human thriving. 

— points out how the beliefs and practices of the opponents depart 
from and corrupt the traditions essential to the readers' religion, 
traditions sanctioned and transmitted by recognized authorities; 
the errorists' position, then, undermines both these traditions and 
the stability of the community; in response, the author issues in- 
struction on the proper meaning of these traditions, including dis- 
cussion of religious ritual and interpretation of hymnic materials. 
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These observations should not be construed as an argument that 
the author of Colossians relies entirely on formal tactics when inter- 
acting with the errorists, doing little to tailor his argument to the 
needs of the moment. On the contrary, the discussion here and in 
Chapter One indicates that in the letter’s polemic there is sufficient 
detail to conclude both that the opposition is real and that reason- 
able hypotheses can be offered as to its historical identity based upon 
the reconstructed evidence. What these observations do suggest is 
that many of the categories and concerns included in Colossians’ 
polemic are common to philosophic paraenesis and that the nature 
of the polemical section as a whole would be consistent with that 
manner of moral guidance. It is also plain that the inclusion of reli- 
gious and theological topics in the critique is in keeping with the 
paraenetic style. Indeed, many of a paraenetic author’s most weighty 
and positive statements regarding the religious beliefs of the recipi- 
ents surface as he or she seeks to counter opposing views. In the next 
chapter we will learn with greater precision how the opposing views 
censured in Colossians figure into the broader paraenetic project of 
building and reinforcing the audience’s worldview. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


GOD’S COSMIC VICTORY AND THE JOURNEY 
OF A COMMUNITY 


For former pagans, who would have comprised most or all of our 
author’s audience, conversion to Christianity must have entailed 
adopting a radically different worldview. We can assume, then, that 
the process of internalizing a distinctively Christian understanding of 
reality while separating from previous beliefs must have called for 
sustained work on behalf of initiates. The same could be said of 
those leaders in the church who took on the responsibility of indoc- 
trinating and training initiates in the Christian life. As we learned in 
Chapters Two, Three, and Four, this process was associated with the 
production of paraenetic texts comparable to what we find in con- 
temporaneous philosophic circles, where such materials were de- 
signed to assist neophytes in abstracting and affirming their new 
worldview in order that they might abide by their self-chosen course 
without wavering, and so ratify the movement’s doctrines and goals 
in their own life-history. 

The observation that the quandary which prompted the writing of 
Colossians can be interpreted in terms of the clash of two irreconcil- 
able worldviews, that of the author and that of the philosophy, raises 
the possibility that those being addressed are, as a whole, still at a 
“liminal” stage in their development within the Christian movement. 
The opposition’s teachings pose a threat to the members of the com- 
munity in part because they have yet to assimilate fully the world- 
view which they originally endorsed at their conversion. This is the 
symbolic universe advanced by the letter and the theological affir- 
mations it propounds, which are explicitly associated with the person 
and teachings of the individual who supervised the founding of their 
churches, the apostle Paul.! The author of Colossians is in apparent 
agreement with the Greco-Roman moralists of the time insofar as he 
demonstrates, at least in terms of tactics, an understanding that aspi- 
rants who are experiencing this sort of liminality are in need of two 
things. They must be vigilantly warned about the dangers of illegiti- 
mate worldviews that might undermine their progress, and they 


! Cf. Meeks, “To Walk Worthily," 42-44. 
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must be reminded about the basic tenets and expectations of their 
own worldview so that they constantly bear them in mind. In a 
paraenetic context, both the warnings and the reminders are given 
with an eye to the students’ palpable response, the ultimate verifica- 
tion of true progress. In this chapter we will tend to the substance of 
the worldview discernible in Colossians, to how the various elements 
of the epistle discussed so far fit together to form the letter-writer’s 
particular version of the Christian story. 


Mapping the Worldview of Colossians 


Judging from the letter itself, the content and nature of the world- 
view to which the readers were introduced at the time of their con- 
version was in essence homologous with that of Pauline Christianity, 
familiar to us from the undisputed correspondence. At the same 
time, though, the author of Colossians emphasizes and develops cer- 
tain aspects of this view owing to the circumstances at hand as well 
as his own particular interpretation of the Pauline gospel.? To begin 
with, we note that the letter projects an objective understanding of 
reality. The explanation presupposed here encompasses all the cos- 
mos and all of history in terms of what is assumed to be a universal- 
ly valid explanation of why and how all things exist or occur. Basic 
to this worldview is the distinction between two realms of reality (see 
particularly 1.16: “all things in the heavens and on the earth, things 
visible and invisible.").? 

On one hand, the author assumes the existence of a divine, spiri- 
tual world, which is invisible. He conceives of the order of this reali- 
ty in oppositional terms. Above all, there resides in a heavenly, spiri- 
tual kingdom God, Christ, and perhaps also God's angels (cf. “the 
saints in the light": 1.12, 18). The letter also makes reference to an- 
other group of divine or quasi-divine beings that, although part of 
God's creation and included in the spiritual world, are in some sense 
at odds with God and Christ insofar as they are in need of reconcili- 
ation with their creator.* These are the cosmic rulers and authorities 
venerated by the opposition, which the author refers to disparaging- 
ly as the stowcheia tou kosmou. 

On the other hand, the reader hears of the world of human expe- 
rience, that which is visible and “under heaven" (1.23). The author 


? On Paul’s apocalyptic worldview see Meeks, Urban Christians, 164-192; idem, 
igins, 61-65, 180-182; Becker, Paul, 373-449. 
See on these lines the commentaries, esp. Barth, Colossians, 200-201. 
* Such beings belong also to the worldview of the apostle himself: Romans 8.38- 
39, I Corinthians 8.5, 10.20-21, Galatians 3.19, 4.3, cf. Ephesians 1.21, 6.12. 
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tends to conceive of this realm of reality according to oppositional 
categories as well. First there is the church, those individuals who 
comprise the holy and the elect of God, those who are clothing them- 
selves with the new humanity and seeking that which is “above” in 
heaven. Opposite this is the old humanity, characterized by earthly 
vices and antagonism to God's will. This category of reality the au- 
thor applies to the recipients’ pre-conversion lives and presumably 
also to humanity at large, including the errorists. 

This basic, theoretical framework as outlined above suggests that 
the fundamental categories of the author's worldview may be chart- 
ed in the following manner: 


Heavenly in nature Earthly in nature 











Spiritual world God, Christ cosmic powers 
(invisible) 
Human world ‘new’ humanity ‘old’ humanity 
(visible) (virtue) (vice) 














It is plain, however, that these distinctions are not wholly self-con- 
tained items that lack dynamic or interactive dimensions. Indeed, 
the writer assumes a great deal of interrelation among the categories, 
though the actions and relations involved can take on varying 
forms.? To illustrate: first, it is taken for granted that there is inter- 
penetration between the spiritual and the human realms of exis- 
tence. For instance, God can reveal to human beings divine secrets 
regarding the spiritual world (specifically, regarding God's will) via 
the mystery of the gospel. This revelation is achieved as God sum- 
mons and dispatches certain people, like the apostle Paul, to pro- 
claim God's word to those who have been chosen by God, the 
saints. As for the categories placed on the right-hand column of the 


5 Wedderburn, Theology, 52-53: “The author of Colossians probably...in large 
measure shares the world-view of Jewish apocalyptic and mystical writings...that of 
a hidden upper world that already exists now, into which the faithful may penetrate 
in some buon or other...or through the presence there already of that Christ with 
whom Christians are already firmly united." The reality of that hidden world, 
God's mystery, will be revealed later to all the universe. 
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chart, the writer presupposes that the quasi-divine powers venerated 
by the adherents of the philosophy have revealed to these people 
certain regulations, commands, and teachings by which the powers 
may be appeased (or at least the author assumes this is the claim that 
they make). Conversely, according to the letter’s explanation of real- 
ity it is possible for members of the visible world to gain entry or ac- 
cess in one manner or another to the realm of the invisible. For 
those in the opposition at Colossae, this entails some sort of visionary 
experience, perhaps of the angelic worship of God. For the author 
and the letter’s readers, this involves union through baptism with 
Christ, who is above, seated at God’s right hand. They are incorpo- 
rated into the body, the church, of which the heavenly Christ is the 
head. 

Second, we learn also of movement along the horizontal rows of 
the chart. The rulers and powers of the spiritual world, says the au- 
thor, do not enjoy the same type of divine status as do God and 
Christ. They are, instead, dependent and inferior beings, created by 
God through and for Christ, and it is in Christ that they are “held 
together” (1.17). Sometime after their creation, though, a “fall” of 
some type seems to have occurred, and for a time the powers op- 
posed God, or at least their existence and activity was not in accord 
with God’s will. This situation was rectified by the Christ-event: 
“through the blood of the cross” (1.20) God triumphed over the 
rulers and authorities, making peace and reconciling them with 
God, rendering their regulations and commands worthless (2.14-15). 
These beings, however, continue to exist and to exercise at least 
some power, at least over human beings who are not in Christ. 

A similar scenario applies to the bottom row of the chart. Echoes 
of the first chapter of Genesis in Colossians 1.15 and 3.10 would 
have reminded readers that God had originally made humanity 
whole and good, but on account of the fall people became estranged 
from God, living in sin (how this fall of humanity might relate to that 
of the cosmic powers is left unspecified).5 Yet for those who are in 
Christ, incorporated into his body in baptism, there is the possibility 
of sharing in his death and his victory over the cosmic elements. 
These people are renewed, as they put on the new human being in 
which the unity and holiness that God intends for humanity is being 
established. However, the threat of the old humanity is still present 
and the eschatological fulfillment still lies in the future. Even those 


$ O'Brien, Colossians, 43; Barth, Colossians, 414; cf. C.F. Burney, "Christ as the 


APXH of Creation," 77$ 27 (1926) 160-177; Jervell, Imago Dei, 249-250; cf. below, p. 
198, n. 45. 
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saints who are in Christ can be chastised when they act as though 
they “still belonged to the world” (2.20). 

By taking into account the sorts of actions and relationships just 
described, our diagram of the author’s worldview takes on a more 
dynamic quality, thus: 


creation 


God, Christ fal _ cosmic powers 
triumph _ 
| | 
z| Tn Š] E, 
& MI 3 S| 
| $15 el E 
t ^" | 
TOR 
‘new’ humanity ‘old’ humanity 
baptism 


The events indicated here illustrate how each of the major elements 
of the author’s worldview takes part in actions of some sort vis-a-vis 
one or more of the others. The observation that all of these elements 
are understood by the letter-writer to act and be acted upon raises 
the question of the sequential and logical relationship of these vari- 
ous actions. Indeed, it seems possible that the individual events that 
contribute to the author's worldview are all components of the larg- 
er and more complex "story" or narrative substructure that informs 
the epistle's presupposed comprehensive explanation of reality. As 
we will see, it is possible to analyze the meta-world assumed by this 
underlying narrative in terms of its bearing on the paraenetic func- 
tion of the text, as the author's story is applied to the audience's sit- 
uation. We take our cue for this task from Wayne Meeks, who, re- 
ferring to the moral traditions of early Christianity generally, 
observes that “the most prolific consequence of belief in an active 
God is the generation of moral narrative."" The investigation of how 
this belief generates a moral narrative for the letter to the Colossians 
will occupy our attention in the remainder of this chapter. 


7 Meeks, Origins, 173. 
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The Worldview of Colossians as Narrative 


In the preceding discussion, references to particular events and ac- 
tions (creation, the fall, the triumph of Christ, baptism, and so on) 
emerged as fundamental components of the author’s symbolic uni- 
verse, which is forged by the text in conjunction with its exhortatory 
objective. The number and significance of these events for a parae- 
netic document like Colossians (like many other examples of paraen- 
esis from antiquity) suggest the possibility for us as modern literary 
critics of discerning beneath or behind the discursive surface of the 
text, in which the author tells and commands the readers certain 
things, an underlying or implied narrative substructure, in which the 
author shows the readers how these various events fit together to 
form a story.® 

The attempt to assess Colossians from a narrational perspective 
should not be construed as a proposition that the letter as a literary 
product belongs to a narrative genre, such as, say, autobiography or 
gospel.’ The point, rather, is that in promoting a particular world- 
view in conjunction with its paraenetic qualities (as outlined above), 
Colossians necessarily refers its readers to a story that expresses and 
supports this view and their place in its symbolic universe. Such an 
observation follows from the work of numerous scholars who have 
investigated the relationship between worldview and story in ancient 
(and modern) cultures." In summarizing the findings of such schol- 
arship, N.T. Wright, for example, observes that “all worldviews con- 
tain an irreducible narrative element"!! and that "[n]arrative is the 
most characteristic expression of worldview.”!? Any effective world- 


8 Cf. Umberto Eco, The Role of the Reader: Explorations in the Semiotics of Texts 
{Advances in Semiotics; Bloomington, London: Indiana University Press, 1979) 29- 
31; Richard B. Hays, The Faith of Jesus Christ: An Investigation of the Narrative Substructure 
of Galatians 3.1-4.11 (SBLDS 56; Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 1 ff., 37 ff., and pas- 
sim; Robert Funk, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative (Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988) 134- 
161. 
? Though Colossians does contain elements that could conceivably relate to ei- 
ther an autobiography (1.24-2.5) or a gospel (1.15-20). In fact, very few letters from 
antiquity could be classified generically as narrative, though cf., e.g., Plato, Epistulae 
7, or the Epistula Ansteas. 

? In addition to the references that follow, mention may be made of Stanley 
Hauerwas, A Community of Character (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1981); Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative (3 vols.; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1984, 1985, 1988); Arthur C. Danto, Narration and Knowledge (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1985). 

U N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God (Christian Origins and the 
Question of God 1; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 38. 

12 Wright, People of God, 123. 
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view, it seems, must be articulated through and embodied in a story 
or stories to some extent. The narrative dimension lends to the 
worldview shape and direction, demonstrating how it relates con- 
cretely to the experiences, history, and expectations of people who 
are themselves living out a kind of “story.” Among other factors, 
the narrative drive behind a comprehensive explanation of reality 
shows how the basic forces and institutions and events that comprise 
the worldview work themselves out and interact in the arena of 
human experience. 

Another way of putting this is that stories as such constitute one of 
the rudiments of human life and consciousness. Stories are the 
mechanisms with which people comprehend reality, articulate belief 
systems, and establish standards for behavior. An essential function 
of worldviews, then, is to provide such stories, to create for them a 
narrative universe that bestows meaning, defines necessary criteria 
for evaluation, and explains the motivations of the actors that the 
stories contain. Insofar as any instance of paraenetic instruction re- 
lies upon its audience's appropriation of its particular worldview in 
order to be meaningful and successful, we may adopt as a working 
hypothesis the idea that the operation of a narrative substructure is 
somehow constitutive to the paraenetic genre as such. 

The basis for an analysis of non-narrative genres directed in a 
fashion such as that implied above can be located in the work of a 
host of modern scholars, though we may single out the recent contri- 
butions of Walter Fisher for closer inspection, since many of his ob- 
servations are particularly serviceable for our project. Building on 
the theories of Kenneth Burke, Alasdair MacIntyre,^ and many 
others, Fisher wants to devise an approach to reading texts that is 
predicated upon a narrative paradigm. This paradigm understands 
human beings as inherently storytellers, as authors and co-authors,'® 
who creatively read and evaluate texts that have meaning for their 


15 Every story impugns to its readers a conceptual system and point of view in re- 
lation to which stand the narrative's events; the implied readers must accept the au- 
thor's worldview, if only provisionally or imaginatively, in order to grasp the logic 
and meaning of the story; see Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse: Narrative 
Structure in Fiction and Film (Ithaca, London: Cornell University Press, 1978) 147-158. 

'* Among numerous titles, the most pertinent seem to be Kenneth Burke, Philo- 
sophy of Literary Form (rev. ed.; New York: Vintage, 1957); idem, A Grammar of Motives 
and a Rhetoric of Motwes (Cleveland: Meridan, 1962); idem, Counter-Statement (reprint; 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968). 

15 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory (2nd ed.; Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1984); for a critique see Franklin I. Gamwell, The 
Divine Good: Modem Moral Theory and the Necessity of God (San Francisco: Harper- 
Collins, 1990) 61-84. 

16 The latter referring to the readers, who follow and participate in a story. 
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lives." In conjunction with this paradigm, Fisher argues forcefully 
for a number of basic propositions regarding human communication 
as narration. Assuming that stories and storytelling are fundamental 
for human experience, Fisher goes beyond this generally accepted 
idea to postulate the more challenging thesis that all serious forms of 
human communication (even those structured according to the stan- 
dards of dialectic or of technical exposition) are most effectively in- 
terpreted from a narrational perspective. It follows from this for 
Fisher that all discourse can be evaluated in terms of its “narrative 
logic,” even if other, more formal categories of logic might apply to 
a given instance of communication,'® and that, in fact, people tend — 
often intuitively — to test the validity of stories in terms of such nar- 
rative logic. Individuals, then, acknowledge and adopt a certain story 
on account of their intrinsic narrativity, because they can identify 
with the logic of the story, as they test its congruence with their own 
experience. 

Fisher proceeds to plot the components of this logic in terms of 
two criteria, which represent two different standards of reasoned as- 
sessment: narrative coherence and narrative fidelity. According to 
Fisher, these criteria will invariably include to some degree applying 
what he calls “the logic of good reasons.” Good reasons in this con- 
text refer to those elements of a story that provide warrants for ac- 
cepting and adhering to the advice fostered by the narrative insofar 
as it can be said to have a rhetorical nature.!? Good reasons, then, 
are anything in the story which authorizes, sanctions, or justifies in 
the mind of the reader certain beliefs or actions. They constitute the 
basis for adopting and internalizing the story's message.? Another 
way of saying this is that the logic of good reasons constitutes that 


" Walter R. Fisher, Human Communication as Narration: Toward a Philosophy of Reason, 
Value, and Action (Studies in Rhetoric/Communication; Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1987) 18. 

18 Tt is not Fisher's purpose to demolish this sort of formal logic or rationality, but 
to counter historical efforts to relegate non-technical and non-philosophical forms of 
discourse to a secondary or negative status regarding the way that they ensure the 
discovery and validation of their connection with truth, knowledge, reality, etc. 
According to Fisher, these formal categories of logic and rationality can occur in 
discourse only together with and in addition to a ubiquitous narrative logic, gov- 
erned by its own definitions of rationality. However, it is contestable that rationality, 
even as defined by Fisher, is at the heart of all communication, esp. rhetorical ac- 
tion, or that rational argument is prerequisite to rhetorical competence; see the re- 
view by Gerard A. Hauser in the eae Pa umal of Speech 74 (1988) 347-349. 

'9 Fisher, Communication, 47-48; cf. Karl R. Wallace, “The Substance of Rhetoric: 
Good Reasons,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 49 (1963) 239-249; Stephen Toulmin, 
“Reasons and Causes,” Explanation in the Behavioural Sciences (ed. Robert Borger and 
Frank Cioffi; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970) 1-26. 

20 Fisher, Communication, 106-121. 
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process by which readers ask of a text the sorts of critical questions 
that enable them to locate and weigh the values imbedded in it.?! In 
identifying and judging these values, readers can extrapolate from 
what is situational to the story at hand certain universal or objective 
principles of which they not only approve but which become the 
stuff of their own self-identification.” As a consequence, Fisher's nar- 
rative paradigm implies that all incidents of human communication 
should be viewed as “inevitably moral inducements."?? And so, given 
that all people exhibit a natural capacity to assess communication 
narratively, "narrative can be considered ethically as the supreme in- 
strument for building values and goals" in human cultures.?* 

In this light one can understand how, from the perspective of 
Fisher's paradigm, narrative figures prominently in the articulation 
of worldview. “The world as we know it," he writes, “is a set of sto- 
ries that must be chosen among in order for us to live life in a 
process of continual re-creation.”*> The good reasons of his narrative 
logic are the expressions by which people communicate cultural re- 
ality, by which they communicate the processes of socialization and 
re-socialization. The stories that are constituent of a worldview are 
in principle normative.” Inasmuch as a narrative claims to make 
sense of the whole of reality, it necessitates a decision on the part of 
the reader whether or not to embrace it as a controlling story over 
other stories. It is through this controlling set of stories that the read- 
er interprets all secondary narratives, as well as all rival narratives.” 
Narration, then, would appear to be a particularly effective imple- 
ment for subverting or modifying competing stories and the world- 
views united to them. But in order to continue operating in this con- 


?! Fisher, Communication, 47-48. 

?? Fisher, Communication, 65-66, 94-95; cf. Wayne C. Booth, Modern Dogma and the 
Rhetoric of Ássent (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1974) 111-125. 

23 Fisher, Communication, 58. 

24 Fisher, Communication, 65, quoting Victor Turner, “Social Dramas and the 
Stories About Them,” Critical Inquiry 7 (1980) 167. 

?5 Fisher, Communication, 65. 

26 Catherine Sullivan (“Transcending Everyday Life Through Narrative Commu- 
nication: Stories That Help Us Cope,” On Narratives: Proceedings of the 10th International 
Colloquium on Speech Communication [ed. Hellmut Geissner; Frankfurt am Main: 
Scriptor, 1987] 116-129) refers to the “implicit enthymematic structure” that narra- 
tive communication entails, as it unites narrator and listener in the collaborative 
and bonding endeavor of producing a story, transcending the individuality of each 
participant; this is one of the mechanisms by which narrative derives power to man- 
age conflicts in a potentially confusing world, by establishing meaningful patterns of 
relationships that organize meaning and experience. 

27 Cf. Stephen Crites, “The Narrative Quality of Experience,” Why Narrative? 
Readings in Narrative Theology (ed. Stanley Hauerwas and L. Gregory Jones; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989) 65-88. 
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trolling mode, a story requires continuous checking vis-à-vis the 
reader’s actual praxis and social knowledge in the form of a sort of 
verification process.” As Fisher puts it, the good reasons by which 
people communicate worldview, which often take the form of refer- 
ences to symbols and symbolic actions, 


are created and communicated ultimately as stories meant to give 
order to human existence and to induce others to dwell in them in 
order to establish ways of living in common, in intellectual and 
spiritual communities in which there is confirmation for the story that 
constitutes one’s life.” 


These remarks suggest that the moral code one adopts is real only to 
that extent to which one “lives” its story. Moreover, this life is in- 
variably praxis-oriented and community-centered. In a paraenetic 
context like Colossians, therefore, the astute interpreter will not con- 
strue its underlying narrative substructure as simply an addendum to 
the author’s thought or the text’s composition, but as essential to 
how the paraenesis functions morally to persuade, to convey values, 
to construct worldview, and to shape the self-identification of the au- 
dience over against hostile positions. 

At this juncture we may address the problem of isolating the cen- 
tral narrative elements underlying the text of Colossians and ex- 
plaining how these elements fit to impart a story that is consistent 
with the epistle’s exhortatory objectives. Above we discussed the 
main characters that appear in the letter, their respective statuses 
and mutual relationships, as well as the primary events in which 
these characters participate. As for determining how these events 
may be linked together in order to create meaningful narrative se- 
quences, several preliminary distinctions must be made. The first 
distinction concerns the two different types of narrative ordering or 
arranging that a story may possess.?? 

The first type of narrative ordering, which will be designated the 
textual order, refers to the succession of events as they appear in the 


238 Wright, People of God, 40-41. Michael Goldberg (Theology and Narrative: A Critical 
Introduction [2nd ed.; Philadelphia: Trinity, 1991] 194-240) outlines one possible 
process for verifying or justifying a "narrative theology" (cf. pp. 34-36). 

?? Fisher, Communication, 63; cf. Kenneth Burke, "Definition of Man," Language as 
Symbolic Action: Essays on Life, Literature and Method (Berkeley, Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1966) 3-24. 

3° On this distinction cf. René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (3rd 
ed.; New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1956) 20-28, 212-225; Boris Uspensky, A 
Poetics of Composition (Berkeley, Los Angeles: er of California Press, 1973) 
127-129; Norman R. Petersen, Literary Criticism for New Testament Critics (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1978) 33-48; idem, Rediscovering Paul: Philemon and the Sociology of Paul’s 
Narratwe World (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 43-53, 65 ff.; Funk, Poetics, 188-206. 
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text itself as one reads it from beginning to end. So, to take Co- 
lossians 1.4-5 as an illustration, according to the epistle's textual 
order, the event of Paul and Timothy's hearing of the audience's 
faith in the gospel is prior to the event of the audience’s initially 
hearing and learning that gospel, because the reader of the letter en- 
counters the reference to this event at an earlier point in the text.?! 
In a composition like Colossians, the events to which the textual 
order refers are arranged and presented according to criteria that 
are predominantly non-narrative in nature. Instead, the nature of 
these criteria might be described as paraenetic or epistolary or 
polemical. 

Contrasting with this is the second type of narrative ordering, 
which will be designated the chronological order. This narrative 
arrangement represents a secondary abstraction from the text in 
which events are presented for the sake of understanding and inter- 
pretation according to their logical succession. In virtually every 
story, this chronological order will differ from the textual order, 
though not necessarily in every detail. To return to our previous ex- 
ample: according to the chronological order of Colossians 1.4-5, or- 
dinary, sequential logic would dictate that the audience must have 
first received the gospel before Paul and Timothy could hear the 
good news of their faith in that gospel. So, in this instance, the 
chronological order involves a reversal of the textual order. Of 
course, in some cases what constitutes the "logic" behind the 
chronology of events referred to in a text will be open to debate.? 
Also, and as we will see later, it appears that in certain places events 
must be supplied by the reader-interpreter to the chronological 
order in order to satisfy its internal logic, even though these events 
are not part of the textual order. The presence of these “implied” 
events means that often the chronological order of a given story will 
include more events than its textual counterpart.? In other words, 


31 “We heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and the love that you have for all the 
saints on account of the hope.. which you heard beforehand in the word of truth, 
the gospel." 

* A certain logic is necessary for a series of happenings to constitute a story of 
some kind, and, to be sure, every story will establish on its own terms a natural logic 
of what is possible or likely, though this logic must correspond to some extent with 
facts and probabilities supplied by the readers’ worldview, with their ideas of appro- 
priate behavior; cf. Hays, Faith, 213-233; Funk, Poetics, 52-58, 85-92; Chatman, Story 
and Discourse, 21, 45-53. 

33 This does not necessarily mean that the chronological ordering will be longer 
than the textual ordering, since often the latter will refer to the same incident more 
than one time; the repetition of references, a feature generally lacking in the 
chronological ordering owing to the demands of its internal logic, adds something to 
the length and complexity of the textual ordering. 
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from a total field of events necessary to hold a story together as a co- 
herent narrative, the author of that story ordinarily must select those 
that seem to him or her most directly pertinent to the aims of the 
discourse and then distribute them creatively according to the dis- 
tinct literary and rhetorical exigencies of the text.** Our first and 
main task in exposing the underlying narrative substructure of 
Colossians will be to reconstruct and analyze the chronological order 
of its story. Having reconstructed this order, one could then com- 
pare and contrast the chronological order with the textual order as a 
way of disclosing some of the special formal and material features of 
the author's composition.” 

A second important distinction concerns how the episodes includ- 
ed in a narrative relate to the experiences of the text's readers.* 
Here again it appears that two different categories of storytelling 
may be distinguished. The first type I refer to as the internal story of 
the narrative. This internal story includes those characters whose ac- 
tions (from the viewpoint of the story) necessarily relate exclusively 
to the personal experiences of the readers. These characters, and 
hence the actions associated with them, belong to what we might 
call the local or social order of the audience. In the story of 
Colossians, the characters of the internal story would include the au- 
dience itself, Epaphras, and the adherents of the philosophy. These 
are the individuals who are known in the flesh, who belong to the 
world of daily face-to-face encounters. While it is no doubt conceiv- 
able according to the logic of the story that a figure like Epaphras 
could have acted in ways that have nothing to do with the audience, 
the author has chosen to impart for the story only those actions per- 
formed by him that have impacted or have to do with the Colossians 
directly. Thus the importance of Epaphras to the narrative is to be 
observed exclusively from this internal or (we could say) subjective 
perspective. 

The second category of storytelling will be designated the external 
story. This story includes all those characters whose actions (from 
the viewpoint of the story) do not necessarily relate exclusively to the 
personal experiences of the readers. These characters belong to what 


** Among both ancient and modern literary critics, there appears to be agree- 
ment that in communication which is principally rhetorical or argumentative in 
character, allusion to story, rather than straightforward narration, is preferable: 
Michael McGuire, “Narrative Persuasion in Rhetorical Theory,” in Geissner, On 
Narratives, 165. 

35 On the textual order of Colossians see Chapter Six below. 

3 On this distinction cf. Petersen, Literary Criticism, 9-23, 33-39; idem, Rediscovering 
Paul, 1-10, 22-30; Eco, Role, 200 ff. 
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we might call the cosmic, universal, or heavenly order of things. In 
the story of our letter, the external characters include God, Christ, 
and the cosmic powers. While some of the actions initiated by these 
characters certainly do influence the readers’ personal lives, not all 
of the actions performed by them can necessarily be said to do so. 
Indeed, many of the actions associated with God, Christ, and the 
powers seem to influence human beings everywhere. In contrast to 
the internal characters, these figures are known to the audience in 
the spirit and not in the flesh. 

In some cases, it is not entirely clear to which category a particu- 
lar figure in the story should be assigned. As we will learn below, for 
instance, the character of “Paul” and his actions in the narrative of 
Colossians seem to serve as a bridge that links the external story with 
the internal one. 

The third preliminary distinction to bear in mind as we investi- 
gate the narrative substructure of the epistle has to do with whether 
or not the events included in a story have, from the vantage point of 
the reader, already been accomplished." In the narrative of a text 
like Colossians, as in most story-telling, the author presents and eval- 
uates the events that comprise the narrative as completed actions 
that belong to the past, both the past of the author and of the audi- 
ence. In fact, a crucial feature of a text's narrative substructure 
emerges as the writer constructs for the recipients a "history," an his- 
torical context and perspective that impose a certain logic on the 
myriad experiences in life. At the same time, and as part of this 
(often artistic) construction, the narrator may also creatively project 
the occurrence of events that — from the perspective of the text's as- 
sumed author and readers — belong to the future and so are not yet 
completed or achieved. As with the narration of past events, the au- 
thor will ordinarily attribute to the sequence of future events a sense 
of order that shows or predicts or demands how these events will be 
related to one another and how they follow from occurrences that 
belong to the presumed past and present. Among the prominent fu- 
ture events projected in Colossians, for instance, the author seems to 
include the continued faithfulness of the readers to the Pauline 
gospel and the presentation of the readers before God as holy and 
blameless people at the eschatological judgment. As the construction 
of 1.22-23 makes plain, the fulfillment of the first event (or series of 
events) will help make the second one possible, and indeed a consid- 


? This distinction designates the upon! point of view; cf. Uspensky, Poetics, 8- 
56; Chatman, Story and Discourse, 62-84; Petersen, Rediscovering Paul, 44-53. 
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erable amount of the letter’s material addresses how these future 
events can and should be realized. 

A concern for projecting future occurrences, and for how events 
of the past and present relate to these occurrences, can be found in 
most every text that exhibits a narrative substructure, though very 
often this concern emerges most clearly when an epistle operates as 
the “host” genre for the narrative. This fact may provide another 
clue as to the choice of the letter-form as a vehicle for communicat- 
ing the message of Colossians. In terms of its temporal standpoint on 
the narrative, the letter-form typically will situate itself in the midst 
of a sequence of actions (specifically at the moment of the writing 
and/or receiving of the letter) and so its presentation and evaluation 
of actions within the narrative substructure are both retrospective 
and prospective in nature — both, as it were, remindful and wishful. 
The story conveyed by a letter, in conjunction with this temporal 
standpoint, explains both the author’s motivations for writing and 
what he hopes to accomplish vis-à-vis the readership by means of 
the text, demonstrating how the act of writing fits into the larger 
narrative.?® This sort of temporal point of view as we can discern it 
in Colossians seems to be particularly appropriate to the situation of 
the readers in terms of the author's assessment, as they live with one 
foot in the past, so to speak, and the other in the (historical and es- 
chatological) future. 

It also appears that the epistolary genre is especially well-suited to 
conveying stories where both the ostensible author and audience are 
major characters of the narrative. Often even the letter itself, its 
composition, transmission, and reception, becomes part of the story, 
specifically part of the internal narrative, as depicted above.? In 
Colossians, as in most any paraenetic letter, the primary focus of the 
text's literary and rhetorical transaction, and hence its success as a 
form of communication, lies with the relationship that is established 
between the writer and the recipient as participants in the story, and 
only secondarily with relationships that the recipients take on with 
other characters in the story, characters who are not necessarily part 
of the epistolary exchange.*? 


38 Petersen, Rediscovering Paul, 44-45. 

39 Koskenniemi, Studien, 88-95. 

‘© Thus the sort of authorial image created by the letter, as examined in Chapter 
Two, is not static, but takes on distinct temporal and narrational perspectives. 
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Cosmic History, Apostolic History, Local History 


In the task of extracting the major episodes and actions from the tex- 
tual sequence of Colossians’ narrative and arranging them in 
chronological order, it comes as no surprise that we encounter not 
one simple story but rather what appear to be multiple story lines.*! 
This represents a quite common phenomenon in narrative construc- 
tions.*? Part of the author's skill surfaces in how these different story 
lines inform one another and cohere as a group to produce a mean- 
ingful total product. In Colossians there appear to be three major 
story lines. The first of these story lines corresponds to what was de- 
scribed above as the letter's external narrative and external charac- 
ters. The third story line, in contrast, attends to the letter's internal 
narrative and internal characters. The second story line, which will 
be examined last, does not seem to conform strictly to either the in- 
ternal or external stories but operates in an intermediary position or 
order, serving in part to link the events and characters of the first 
and the third story lines. 

The first story line relates those events and characters which are 
of cosmic or heavenly significance.? Both the bearing and the time- 
frame of this story line are the most comprehensive of the three story 
lines. It encompasses not only universal events but also activities that 
extend, literally, from the beginning to the end of time. Because 
the other story lines lack this sweeping temporal and spatial scope, it 
would be fair to say that their respective accounts can be understood 
to be superimposed to some extent upon this primary story line and 
in some sense ultimately dependent upon it for their setting, motiva- 
tions, and direction. The central characters of the first story line are 
God, Christ, and the cosmic powers and principalities. The first 
event associated with this story line and of the entire narrative of 
Colossians is creation. God created in, through, and for Christ, who 
is the firstborn of all creation, everything in heaven and on earth, in- 
cluding in particular the cosmic rulers and powers (1.15-17, cf. 3.10). 
Thus the existence and activity of God and Christ are given primacy 


*! Cf. Petersen, Rediscovering Paul, 65-66. 

*2 Cf. Adele Reinhartz, Word in the World: The Cosmological Tale in the Fourth 
Gospel (SBLMS 45; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992). 

* The discussion that follows may be compared with Ben Witherington, Paul's 
Narrative Thought World: The Tapestry of Tragedy and Triumph (Louisville: Westmin- 
ster/John Knox, 1994). 

* [n addition to projecting future events, narratives often also imply some events 
or conditions that existed before the beginning of the chronology they relate, e.g., in 
the gospel according to Mark both the birth and upbringing of Jesus are presup- 
posed. 
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over those of all other agents in the story, which belong to the creat- 
ed order. Indeed, it is only “in him” that all these things hold to- 
gether. 

The next event of this story line, which is critical to establishing 
the “problem” or conflict that drives the whole narrative, is referred 
to nowhere in the text, but, insofar as the logic of the author’s story 
seems to demand it, belongs to the category of implied events. One 
may speak of this event as the “fall,” a mythical occurrence whose 
explication we must suppose takes on distinctively Christian (or 
Pauline) contours in this setting, but which is paralleled also in vari- 
ous non-Christian traditions of the era, particularly those that deal 
with the interpretation of the history of culture. According to 
Colossians’ worldview, at some point in time a situation of estrange- 
ment or confrontation emerged between God and certain elements 
of the created order. These elements include the cosmic rulers and 
authorities that the author mentions in 1.16, 2.8, 15, and 20, and the 
fallen humanity, the “old” human being who lives under the domin- 
ion of darkness and is “dead” in trespasses, as discussed in 1.13, 21, 
2.11, 13-14, and 3.5-9.*° Precisely how this situation came about is 
left unspoken, though it does provide the central motivation for all of 
the events that follow in the first story line, as well as those of the 
second and third story lines. 

In order to rectify this situation, God sent Christ to disarm the 
cosmic rulers and authorities, to cancel and set aside the xeipóypo«ov 
that stood against the fallen humanity on account of its transgres- 
sions, and to reconcile with God all things, both on earth and in 
heaven. Thus the powers are vanquished and rendered powerless, at 
least insofar as they can continue to influence humanity. God does 
this all through Christ, specifically through Christ's crucifixion, the 
blood of the cross (1.20, 22, 2.14-15). After Christ's crucifixion and 
burial comes the resurrection. God raised Jesus from the dead; in- 
deed he was and is the firstborn from the dead. He is exalted by 
God to the position of Lord of the universe (3.1), exercising preemi- 
nence in all things (1.18). In him are hidden all the treasures of di- 


55 See, e.g., Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism, 23-102, and s.v. Fall, doctrine of, L.H. 
Feldman, * lellenizations in Josephus’ Portrayal of Man’s Decline,” Religions in 
Antiquity: "Essays i in Memory of E.R. Goodenough (ed. Jacob Neusner; SHR 14; Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1968) 336-353; cf. Julien Ries, “The Fall,” ER 5 (1987) 256-267. Some ex- 
amples from paraenetic discourse: Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 36.1-6; Seneca, Epis- 
tulae Morales 90.4 ff. 

*6 The identification of Jesus Christ as the “first-born from the dead” in 1.18 sug- 
p that for the letter-writer death itself was one of the primary ramifications of the 

all. 
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vine wisdom and knowledge (2.3); he is the head of the body, which 
is the church (1.18, 2.19). 

The references to this last aspect of Christ's resurrected status 
imply another episode in the story line, that of God choosing and 
calling human beings to be “in Christ,” to become members of the 
body of which Christ is the head." In this way the body grows, 
thanks to divine power and care (2.19, cf. 1.10-11). Those who are 
in Christ are rescued by God from their former plight through bap- 
tism; they receive from God redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
(1.14). They are raised from the dead in Christ and made alive (2.18, 
3.1). As they grow in the divine knowledge of God and do God's will 
as God's elect (1.9-10), they are renewed in knowledge after the pat- 
tern of Christ, who is the image of God, the creator (3.10-11). To fa- 
cilitate this process, God calls upon a special servant, Paul, who is 
commissioned to reveal God's word, God's will, the gospel, to all 
those who will listen (1.1, 25-29, 4.3-4), and to take on suffering for 
the sake of the body (1.24). 

The final event of this story line belongs to the future. In fact, it 
belongs to the very end of time, when God will reveal Christ in all 
his power and glory, and will sit as eschatological judge of all hu- 
manity. Those who have been true to their divine calling and faith- 
ful to the Lord, doing works worthy of him as members of the body, 
will be presented to God as holy and blameless (1.22-23). They 
themselves will be revealed in glory, to receive their share of the di- 
vine inheritance set aside for God's elect (1.12, 3.4). But those who 
are disobedient will experience God's wrath (3.6). Despite present 
appearances (which may for some readers suggest otherwise), the 
story of Colossians as outlined above affirms the absolute sovereign- 
ty of God in all the cosmos through Jesus Christ from the very be- 
ginning of time until the very end and at all points in between. 
These occurrences, projected into both the past and the future, fur- 
nish for the story line a strong sense of narrative order and closure. 
The story line narrates how God, through Christ, drives the course 
of cosmic and human events according to God's will. 

The third story line of Colossians relates those events and charac- 
ters which are of solely local and human significance. The central 
figures here are the audience itself, Epaphras, and the proponents of 
the philosophy. Both the scope and time-frame of this story line are 
restricted to the experiences of the epistle's recipients as a Christian 
community. Thus both temporally and spatially the dimensions of 


#7” On the Colossians as chosen, called: 1.12-13, 27, 2.13, 3.12, 15. 
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the third story line are much more limited in nature than those of 
the first story line. In a sense, all of the characters and incidents of 
the former are included in and superimposed upon the latter. This 
more limited aspect of the third story line can be observed most 
plainly in its starting point: its first concrete event consists of the 
conversion of the members of the audience to Christianity. Prior to 
this, in the readers’ pre-history, so to speak, we hear only of the defi- 
ciencies and misdeeds of the Colossians’ pagan past. In this fallen 
state they were hostile in mind to God, committing transgressions 
against God’s will (1.21), being “dead” in “the body of the flesh” 
(2.11, 13), and ignorant of God’s call and God’s mystery. 

The crucial turning point in the story line came when the readers 
heard from Epaphras, Paul’s beloved fellow servant, the message of 
God’s truth, the gospel. Epaphras proclaimed God’s word in the 
Lycus River valley in such a way that the Colossians truly compre- 
hended God’s grace, so that they had faith in Jesus Christ as their 
Lord (1.5-7, 4.12-13). As 2.6 puts it, making use of a traditional con- 
fessional formula, the Colossians “received Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
Consequently, they underwent the ritual of baptism, a spiritual cir- 
cumcision in which they put off the old self with its body of the flesh 
and through faith in the power of God were raised from the dead 
with Christ, putting on the new self, having been reconciled with 
God through Christ (1.22, 2.11-13, 3.9-10). They recognized and af- 
firmed their status as God’s chosen ones, a holy people obedient to 
their Lord. Christ, in effect, became their life (3.4, 12), and now their 
“life is hidden with Christ in God” (3.3). They participate in the rec- 
onciliation of all things with God, accomplished through Christ’s 
crucifixion and resurrection. 

As the Colossians continued to “walk” this life, the gospel grew 
and bore fruit in their midst, and reports began to circulate among 
the Christian communities of their faith in Christ and their love for 
all the saints, as Paul informs them in 1.3-4, 8. However, at some 
point in this scenario of growth and faith, a serious threat to the 
gospel infiltrated Colossae in the form of the philosophy. The origins 
and historical development of this movement are left unexplored by 
the author, except for some cryptic references to its “human tradi- 
tion” (2.8, 22). It is significant, in fact, that within the narrative sub- 
structure of the epistle the author assigns to the philosophy no 
“story” of its own. Allusions to the major figures associated with the 
group seem to be kept deliberately vague and no concrete events of 
the story line are enacted by them. The significance of the philoso- 
phy for the narrative, rather, is to be measured only in terms of how 
it relates to the story line of the readers. The letter’s stern warnings 
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indicate that in the recent past some members of their community 
have been deceived by the philosophy, which took them "captive" 
(2.4, 8). They accepted the religious tenets, practices, and regulations 
of the false teachers and so lived not as though Christ were their 
Lord but as if they still belonged to the world (2.20). They essential- 
ly renounced their prior commitment to the church and the new 
path that this laid before them. 

In response to the threat, Paul, as spiritual leader of the commu- 
nity founded by Epaphras and according to God's will (1.1), com- 
posed this letter and dispatched it under the care of Tychicus and 
Onesimus to the Christians in the Lycus River valley (4.7-9). The re- 
ceipt and reading of the letter, then, become the next major event of 
the third story line. The letter, in effect, inserts itself into the narra- 
tive as a second turning-point that confirms and clarifies the first 
turning-point, their conversion to Christianity. From here on in the 
narrative sequence all the events belong to the projected future of 
the readers; these events belong to two principal categories. 

The first set of projected events belongs to the future of the read- 
ers on earth. It is at this juncture that the exhortatory features of 
the text emerge as a critical component of the narrative substruc- 
ture of the third story line. It is also here that we can see most 
plainly how the narrative objectives of the epistolary and paraenetic 
genres dovetail. The futuristic perspective of the sorts of stories con- 
veyed in letters is entirely appropriate to a paraenetic message inso- 
far as paraenesis wants to influence the ongoing behavior of those 
addressed. The emphasis on moral exhortation and the fairly large 
number of direct commands in the letter create certain prospects 
for the text's story of future deeds to be performed by the readers. 
The fulfillment of these implied events creates closure, a satisfaction 
of previously engendered expectations.*? The content of the audi- 
ence's future existence, articulated in the paraenetic style, occupies 
a great deal of the author's attention, particularly in 2.6-4.6. Here 
he projects the existence of a Colossian community that is no longer 
misled by the false teachings of the philosophy and that no longer 
participates in its mystical and ascetic practices. The individuals of 
the church will jettison once and for all those ungodly doctrines that 
they previously followed and will adhere to cooperative virtues. 
They will conduct themselves within the social institutions of the 
world and with respect for the moral obligations that are appropri- 
ate to these institutions "in the Lord," as evidenced by the rules for 


#8 Cf. Petersen, Rediscovering Paul, 13-14, 50; Funk, Poetics, 126-132. 
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the household (3.18-4.1). Above all, they will constitute a prayerful 
community, full of gratitude and praise for God, faithful to and 
built upon their Lord Jesus Christ as they initially received him in 
the Pauline gospel as proclaimed by Epaphras and confirmed by 
the letter itself. 

The second set of events that belong to the future of the ad- 
dressees in the third story line concerns their destiny at the end of 
time, at the eschatological judgment. The nature of this episode in 
their life-history is closely connected to and contingent upon the first 
set of projected future acts, as the author states in 1.22-23. If the 
Colossians pursue the sort of ethical course projected by Paul in 2.6- 
4.6, remaining steadfast in their faith and in the promise of the 
gospel, continuing to walk in the Lord, they will be presented as a 
holy people who are “mature in Christ” and their life in Christ will 
be revealed with him in glory. It is to this end that Paul and his as- 
sociates work with all their energy (1.28-29, 4.12-13). 

In the narrative substructure of most any epistolary exchange, the 
person of the presumed author appears as a major character. At the 
very least, the author’s composition and dispatching of the letter fig- 
ures as a Critical event that determines the perspective from which 
other events are related and projected. In Colossians, the person and 
career of Paul loom large in the letter’s story and worldview, to the 
extent that we can identify a separate story line that revolves around 
the accomplishments of the apostle. I refer to this as the second story 
line because, chronologically, its account starts at a point after the 
beginning of the first story line (creation) but before that of the third 
story line (the conversion of the addressees). This designation of the 
apostolic story line as the second one is appropriate, too, because 
episodically it functions in an intermediary position between the first 
and the third story lines. The person and activity of Paul serve to 
join the characters and events of the first story line with those of the 
third so that the story of the epistle as a whole maintains a certain 
structural integrity.” 

It can be noted additionally that the main figure of the story line, 
Paul, does not belong clearly to either the cast of external characters 
(associated with the first story line) or the cast of internal characters 
(associated with the third story line) but seems to belong to both si- 


49 This story line differs from the first and the third in terms of its mode of narra- 
tion insofar as it takes on autobiographical characteristics, for which cf. Roy Pascal, 
Design and Truth in Autobiography (Gambrid e: Harvard University Press, 1960) 95- 
132; Georges Gusdorf, “Conditions and Timits of Autobiography,” Autobiography: 
Essays Theoretical and Critical (ed. James Olney; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1980) 28-48; Goldberg, Theology and Narrative, 96-145. 
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multaneously.? Insofar as Paul is a human and not divine being, he 
is like all the characters of the third story line but unlike all those of 
the first. However, as 1.24 in particular demonstrates, Paul belongs 
to a special and unique category of human being. He is the one who 
completes what is lacking in Christ's afflictions for the sake of 
Christ's body, which is the church universal. As a consequence, 
Paul's activities are not restricted to the locale of the Lycus River 
valley. Rather Paul proclaims the gospel everywhere and to every- 
one, struggling even for those who have not seen him personally 
(1.23, 28, 2.1). Thus, unlike the characters of the third story line, 
Paul does not belong to the recipients’ world of daily face-to-face en- 
counters. He is not known in the flesh, but his presence is felt among 
them only in the spirit and through his correspondence (2.1, 5, cf. 
4.8-9).5! If the original readers of the letter had knowledge of Paul's 
martyrdom, this datum would only add to the spiritual nature of the 
apostle as a figure in the letter's narrative.? The apostle, then, is in a 
special position to proclaim the truth concerning both the heavenly, 
universal realities of the letter's external story and the local, human 
realities of its internal story. Moreover, through his words and deeds 
Paul unites these realities in such a way that they have meaning for 
the addressees, occupying a critical position in the narrative and 
worldview of the epistle. 

The first episode of this story line is Paul's being assigned a com- 
mission by God to proclaim God's word to all creation in the hope 
of winning them over to Christ (1.23, 25). The business initiated by 
this commission is described as the revelation of a divine mystery 
that had been hidden in heaven throughout the ages and genera- 
tions, suggesting something of the story line's “pre-history.”>? This 
commission sets in motion all the ensuing events of the story line and 
explains how and why it intersects with the first and third story lines. 
In order to fulfill this divine order, Paul preaches, labors, and suffers 
on behalf of the mystery, in order to make the gospel known among 
the gentiles. As a means of advancing the apostolic mission, Paul 


5° He appears to be unique in this regard. 

5! On the “presence” of the narrator see McGuire, “Narrative Persuasion,” 169- 
172; the effectiveness of the narrator's presence is increased when the first-person 
singular and/or direct discourse are used in the story. 

52 In this case, Paul's death might belong to one of the implied events of the sec- 
ond story line. 

55 The wording of 1.13-14, using the first-person plural, also suggests that, like the 
readers themselves, Paul himself was baptized and rescued from the power of dark- 
ness; presumably this episode, too, would belong to the series of events connected 
with his apostolic call and commission (cf. Acts 9.3-19, 22.3-21, 26.4-23, Galatians 
1.15-16). 
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gathers fellow workers who assist him in the struggle. While it is not 
stated in so many words, an event that the story line seems to imply, 
and indeed is necessary to its logical sequence, is that of Paul send- 
ing Epaphras to evangelize the region of the Lycus River valley. 
Both 1.7-8 and 4.12-13 assume a very close working relationship be- 
tween the apostle and Epaphras, suggesting that the latter served as 
Paul’s authorized agent. 

At some point, and as part of his suffering on behalf of the 
church, Paul was imprisoned. The details relevant to this incarcera- 
tion are not provided, though see 4.3-4, 10, and 18. We can assume 
that afterwards (though perhaps also prior to this) Paul began to re- 
ceive reports from Epaphras and perhaps others of the success expe- 
rienced by the Christian mission in Colossae, Laodicea, and 
Hierapolis. This news was a cause for giving thanks to God and for 
interceding in prayer to God on behalf of the saints in those cities 
(1.3-8, 4.7-17). But the apostle also got wind of a conflict that was 
troubling the area and that imperiled the stability of the congrega- 
tions there. To avert a potential disaster, Paul sends this letter off to 
the Colossians (and the Laodiceans) from prison, affirming their 
good standing in the faith but also warning them of the danger 
posed by the philosophy.** By means of the letter, Paul makes his 
presence felt in the community and reminds the recipients that in 
truth he has been with them all along *in spirit" (2.5). 

The identification of the sorts of events projected in the second 
story line for the apostle's future on earth, in the period after his 
writing of the letter, is left somewhat vague, perhaps deliberately. 
The readers of the epistle are clearly led to assume that should they 
heed its advice and remain true to the Pauline gospel, the apostle 
will continue to be present in their community in spirit. The word- 
ing of 4.3 — "pray for us...that God will open to us a door for the 
word" — implies also another hoped-for event of the story line, 
namely, Paul's release from prison.” However, the most critical fu- 
ture event of the story line belongs to the time of the eschatological 
denouement. Colossians 1.28 in particular indicates that the end of 
Paul's toil on behalf of the gospel is to render everyone “mature in 
Christ" (cf. 1.22, 4.12). The ultimate reckoning of how well Paul has 
fulfilled his divine commission will take place at that final verdict, 
when the congregations won over to Christ by Paul and his co-work- 


5t Colossians 4.10 and 16 suggest for the story line also the drafting of previous 
letters by Paul intended for Christians in the region. 

55 Assuming that the letter is pseudepigraphical, the audience would presumably 
have knowledge of whether or not this ever occurred. 
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ers will be presented to God for judgment to see if indeed their 
members are 1éAeio (cf. 1.12, 3.4, 6).56 


Contract and Conflict 


Now that the different story lines that constitute the narrative sub- 
structure of Colossians have been identified and described, we are in 
position to investigate them in greater detail and according to estab- 
lished methods of narrative analysis. To assist in this task, a model of 
narrative structure of the sort first developed by A.J. Greimas can be 
effectively applied to our text." Because this literary method has 
been employed by numerous critics, including many biblical schol- 
ars, I will not explicate its presuppositions and procedures exhaus- 
tively but merely refer to these studies, where fuller treatment may 
be found.’® 

In devising his model, Greimas and those who followed after him 
assumed that most all narrative texts consist of a limited number of 
specific categories of narrative structures called sequences. Each se- 
quence possesses its own characteristics and principles that govern its 
internal dynamic as well as its relationship with other sequences. 
Any complete story, according to the model, will relate or at least as- 
sume three such sequences: the initial sequence, a topical sequence, 
and the final sequence. Any given story will have one and only one 
initial sequence, one and only one final sequence, and at least one 
but possibly more than one topical sequence.?? 

The purpose of the initial sequence is to introduce the story's pro- 
tagonist and the basic problem that he or she must resolve. From a 
narrative standpoint the initial sequence is necessarily incomplete; it 


55 The eschatological judgment constitutes the point of (final) convergence for all 
three of the story lines. 

5 AJ. Greimas, u. Structurale (Paris: Seuil, 1966); idem, Du Sens (Paris: 
Seuil, 1970); cf. Vladimir TOPP; The Morphology of the Folktale (2nd ed.; Austin: Uni- 
versity of 1 Press, 1968). This model appears to be useful above all in the 
analysis of folk tales, mythic, d epic texts, though its application is by no means 
restricted to such materials and, at any rate, Colossians exhibits numerous similari- 
ties with such mythic texts. 

58 Corina Galland, “An Introduction to the Method of AJ. Greimas,” The New 
Testament and Structuralism (ed. Alfred M. Johnson; PTMS 11; Pittsburgh: Pickwick, 
1976) 1-26; Hays, Faith, 92 ff.; Daniel Patte, The Religious Dimensions of Biblical Texts: 
Greimas’s Structural Semiotics and Biblical Exegesis (SBLSS; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990) 
54 f£; N.T. Wright, The Climax of the Covenant: Christ and the Law in Pauline Theology 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 193-219; idem, People S 
God, 69-80, 215-223; Anthony C. Thiselton. New Horizons in Hermeneutics (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1992) 48€ 494. 

In some stories entire sequences may be omitted by the storyteller and must be 
supplied by the reader; cf. the discussion of implied events above. 
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sets in motion the action of the topical sequence(s) which will pro- 
vide the remedy to the problem. The number of topical sequences 
evident in any narrative usually will operate as a indication of the 
complexity of its overall plot. The topical sequences as a whole 
(whether there are one or many) convey the main action of the story 
as it relates to the resolution of the problem established in the initial 
sequence. This action establishes the means by which the protago- 
nist resolves (or tries to resolve) the story’s problem. The final se- 
quence, then, conveys the resolution of the problem. Because the 
final sequence represents the completion of what was introduced in 
the initial sequence, these two sequences will be very similar in terms 
of content and structure. Hence the initial and final sequence are 
sometimes referred to together as the correlated sequences, as dis- 
tinct from the topical sequence(s). 

In analyzing each narrative sequence individually, whether it be a 
correlated or a topical sequence, it is possible to isolate different 
“syntactical units,” different narrative actions or functions that relate 
to one another in specific ways. One such unit, for instance, is re- 
ferred to as “mandating/acceptance.” Here the protagonist of the 
story receives a mandate or contract of some sort to carry out an ac- 
tion. This action is intended to benefit a character in the story la- 
beled the Receiver. Another unit is called “communication/recep- 
tion.” Here the protagonist benefits from various aids which better 
enable him or her to execute the mandate. In the units called “con- 
frontation” and “domination/submission,” the protagonist encoun- 
ters and then overcomes some kind of adversity. Finally, in the “at- 
tribution” unit the contract is fulfilled and some object or value is 
imparted or attributed to the Receiver. Thus the original goal of the 
sequence is realized. Thinking of a narrative in terms of its syntacti- 
cal units is helpful insofar as this approach highlights the basic forces 
that drive its progression of events: contract, assistance, conflict, tri- 
umph, fulfillment. 

Greimas contributed also to the analysis of narrative texts by de- 
veloping an “actantial” model that would correspond to and eluci- 
date the narrative sequences of a story. This model constitutes a for- 
mal scheme that labels the story’s different “actants” — the 
characters of the story and the objects which they use or upon which 
they act — and then maps them according to their narrative relation- 
ships. This model is intended to furnish for the interpreter not so 
much a snapshot or cross-section of the action at any particular 
juncture in the sequence as a synchronic picture of the sequence in 
its entirety. The network of actantial associations contained in a nar- 
rative sequence delineated by the model is diagrammed as follows: 
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Sender ———-—- Object ——-—-—- Receiver 


—— — — M 


Helper ————- Subject -———-— Opponent 


According to the actantial model, each narrative sequence will man- 
ifest or presuppose six distinct roles or positions that explain how dif- 
ferent elements of the story work. The Subject is the story's protago- 
nist, the figure who accepts the contract or mandate and completes 
it. The Sender is the character who establishes the contract, who 
"sends" the protagonist to accomplish something. The Object is that 
article or quality that the Sender wishes to impart to someone via 
the fulfillment of the contract. The Receiver is that someone, though 
it need not be a particular character in the story but can be instead a 
corporate entity of some kind. The Helper represents those charac- 
ters or forces that assist the Subject as he or she attempts to carry 
out the mandate, while the Opponent stands for those individuals or 
forces that resist the Subject and the Helper. In any one sequence 
the readers may encounter multiple Helpers and multiple Op- 
ponents, which may appear in the form of individuals in the story, 
corporate entities, or qualities of the Subject. 

The task of the critic, in utilizing this model to expose the network 
of relations manifested by a story, is to isolate the story's sequences 
and to assign to each a diagram like the one above. Beyond this, 
though, it is possible also to identify specific patterns that clarify how 
a story's different actantial models are related to one another. To 
begin with, in every story the two correlated sequences (that is, the 
initial sequence and the final sequence) will manifest very similar 
structures of actantial positions. In fact, five of the six positions will 
be identical in the two correlated sequences; only the position of 
Helper will change in some manner. This is because the final se- 
quence always constitutes the fulfillment of the contract whose exe- 
cution had been frustrated by the circumstances represented by the 
initial sequence. The crucial difference appears in that with the final 
sequence the Subject (the protagonist) now receives an improved 
Helper which enables him or her to complete the mandate. This im- 
parting of a new or improved Helper to the protagonist in the span 
between the initial and the final sequences indicates a critical func- 
tion for the action of the topical sequences that intervene. Basically, 
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the topical sequences effect a change that allows the initial contract 
to be accomplished by communicating to the protagonist an object 
or quality or assistant that can serve as an adequate Helper. 

Another way of putting this is that at some point, in one of the 
topical sequences, the protagonist (the Subject of the correlated se- 
quences) will become a Receiver in the actantial model, and that 
which he or she receives in that topical sequence (the Object) will in 
the final sequence become the critical factor that improves the 
Helper and alters it significantly from the Helper that was present in 
the initial sequence. The following diagram illustrates this interlock- 
ing network of relations:9? 












initial sequence 





topical sequence final sequence 





1 
( ) ---— X —--- Opp | H---— Subj?----Opp | Y---— X —--- Opp 








Here “S” is the Sender, “O!” the Object of the correlated sequences, 
“R?!” the Receiver of the correlated sequences, “Opp” the opponent 
or opponents, “H” the Helper of the topical sequence, and “Subj” the 
Subject of the topical sequence. Most important for the present discus- 
sion, however, are “X” and “Y.” The former is the Subject of the cor- 
related sequences, who is one and the same actant as the Receiver of 
the topical sequence. The latter is the Object of the topical sequence, 
which is the same as the Helper of the final sequence. Given this 
scheme of relationships, it might be fair to say that within the narra- 
tive of the topical sequence we see the fulfillment of a “submandate” 
or “subcontract” by a “subprotagonist” (represented in this chart by 
“Subj?”). The fulfillment of this secondary contract is necessary for the 
completion of the main mandate or contract to take place. 


Worldview and Narrative in Philosophic Paraenesis 


The discussion in Chapter Three suggested that all instances of an- 
cient paraenesis, each in their own way, postulate some version of 


6 The diagram is from Hays, Faith, 103. 
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worldview. In any given case, this worldview, a comprehensive ex- 
planation of reality with its own norms, symbols, roles, etc., is expli- 
cated and justified by the ideology of the author. In the case of 
philosophic paraenesis, this ideology relates to the essential tenets of 
the author's philosophic movement, though more often than not 
these tenets function implicitly and pragmatically rather that explic- 
itly or systematically in the texts entreaty. The presentation of 
worldview in this literary context is conducted so as to aid the read- 
ers (neophytes in the movement who are still developing their new 
self-identity) in assimilating this worldview in such a manner and to 
such a degree that it informs every aspect of life, particularly as re- 
gards their processes of moral reasoning and conduct. This objective 
is foundational for the character of paraenesis as an instrument of 
guidance that directs the personal transformation of its recipients as 
they overcome specific challenges. 

The discussion in this chapter so far has attempted to expand and 
refine our understanding of worldview by delineating its underlying 
narrative features. The elements of a worldview are not static items 
that can be arbitrarily abstracted from their dynamic medium, but 
must be appropriated and interpreted as they figure in the story or 
stories that are determinative for the way the people who embrace 
that worldview live. It stands to reason in light of these remarks that 
any ancient philosophic paraenetic text can be analyzed according 
to its narrative perspective, arrangement, and logic, in a manner 
that will reveal something about how the text communicates its ide- 
ology, develops worldview, and seeks to shape the self-understanding 
and behavior of its audience. Considerations of space preclude any 
wide-ranging survey of ancient paraenetic discourse in order to test 
fully this hypothesis. However, examination of one specific example 
might suffice as an illustration of the utility of this idea, before turn- 
ing to a comparable investigation of our primary document, Colos- 
sians. 

The text chosen for comparative analysis will already be familiar 
from preceding discussions, namely, Porphyry's epistle to his wife 
and student Marcella. Earlier, I outlined the Neoplatonic worldview 
that conditions the appeal of this letter in terms of a fundamental 
distinction between two realms of existence, which we might refer to 
as the intelligent order and the material world respectively.°' The 
primary subject within this explanation of reality, from the perspec- 
tive of paraenesis at least, is the human soul, which has descended 
from the perfect and unchanging order of thought into a physical 


61 See above, pp. 107-110. 
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body that inhabits the irrational world of decay and moral corrup- 
tion. However, the soul may ascend back to its place and mode of 
true origin if it is able to recollect its perception of the spiritual realm 
by focusing on pure reason and separating itself from the illusory in- 
fluences of the physical order. 

The fundamental occurrences in this worldview of the descent of 
the soul, its struggle in a human body, and its ascent back to the di- 
vine Intellect represent a broad background for the chronological or- 
dering postulated by the story of the text.® Situated against this 
background are the specific events associated with Marcella’s rele- 
vant life-history to which the text alludes. These events can be dis- 
tinguished according to three basic chronological episodes or time 
references, each of which corresponds to a narrative sequence of the 
sort identified by Greimas. The first episode concerns Marcella’s 
past, her pre-philosophic existence, essentially the time before the 
writing of the letter. The central events of this episode would include 
her birth, her former family life, and the death of her first husband. 
The next episode pertains to Marcella’s present status, the occur- 
rences and situations that surround the writing and reading of the 
letter. The key events here would include Marcella’s marriage to 
Porphyry, her instruction in philosophy and the hardship it entails, 
the departure of Porphyry, and her current endeavors apart from 
her husband. The great bulk of the letter’s narrative focus, however, 
has to do the future, which represents the third narrative episode. 
Porphyry is concerned in particular that Marcella adhere to the let- 
ter’s advice and the type of vocation that it sketches; in this way the 
ascent of the soul may for her become a reality. 

In terms of the narrative model developed by Greimas, the actan- 
tial structure of the initial sequence of this narrative, the sequence 
that introduces the basic problem of the story, might suggest the fol- 
lowing representation of Marcella’s past, her status and situation be- 
fore the writing of the letter: 


god  ——-—-—- her soul ———-—- salvation 


—— — — 


( ) —— ——»- Marcella 4———-— material world 


62 Which is distinct from the letter's textual ordering; see especially Porphyry’s ac- 
count of things in Ad Marcellam 1.1-4.68. 
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In the actantial model, Marcella appears as the Subject and central 
protagonist of the story. The basic problem that drives its narrative 
action is her need to achieve salvation for her true self, her soul, in 
accordance with its recollection of and affinity for the spiritual 
realm. In the language of the letter, “god” stands for this divine and 
rational order of reality. Thus Porphyry can speak of god as Mar- 
cella’s “partner,” who is “sending” her into the world and “sum- 
moning” her to the pious life.“ This in effect establishes her ulti- 
mate spiritual objective: that her soul be received by the intelligent 
order from which it originates. Insofar as this determines Marcella’s 
true nature and destiny, this endeavor constitutes the central man- 
date of the narrative, and we may assign to god the position of 
Sender. 

Opposing Marcella in this divinely-appointed quest is the material 
world, by which I mean the irrational cares of human existence that 
might corrupt Marcella’s soul, her own physical and psychological 
weaknesses, those individuals who oppose her and her marriage to 
Porphyry, and the evil daemons, who can deceive her. As we saw 
above, Porphyry wants his spouse to comprehend her own situation 
and future in terms of his worldview and (hence) in terms of this kind 
of story.9 He also wants her to comprehend the incidents of their 
personal history as a married couple in light of such metaphysical re- 
alities. The success of his paraenetic message, ultimately, is contin- 
gent upon her ability to accept and to “live” this story, taking on its 
worldview and the daily implications for morality that it evidences. 

Noticeably absent at this point in the narrative of the initial se- 
quence is any clear designation of an adequate Helper for Marcella. 
The need to provide such a Helper drives the action of the story's 
topical sequence, which corresponds to the second time frame iden- 
tified above: 


55 On the letter's conception of divinity cf. above, pp. 140-141. 

$* Porphyry, Ad Masdim 12.216-217, 18.294-298, 20.322-326, 33.501-504, cf. 
1.3, 3.39, 5.75-77, 8.152-153, 11.191-12.207, 13.226-234, 15.265-16.277, 26.411- 
420. On god as the one who sends the soul, cf. Smith, Porphyry's Place; 33; Wicker, 
To Marcella, 86. 

$5 This entails, in part, that she correctly realize the relationship between the 
story's internal and external elements. The former include Porphyry and Marcella, 
as well as their children, and those individuals who object to them and their mar- 
riage. To the latter category we may assign god, the evil daemons, and "the sage" 
and "the fool," who seem to represent generic and universally valid typifications of 
virtue and vice respectively. 
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god ———-» philosophy ————» Marcella 

n 
l 
| 
l 
| 

er LL. opponents, 

the letter Porphyry his journey 


Here Porphyry himself emerges as the subprotagonist of the narra- 
tive who, accordingly, is assigned his own submandate, which entails 
his being sent by god to impart to Marcella philosophy. Thus the 
Subject of the initial sequence (Marcella) becomes the Receiver in 
the topical sequence, as the Greimas model predicts. In terms of its 
own story, the letter itself emerges as key tool (the Helper) by which 
Porphyry is able to overcome the distance that separates him from 
his wife during his journey and to instruct her in the truth. The final 
sequence, then, can be formulated as follows: 


god ———-—- her soul ——-—-—- salvation 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
dics Zus Marlies material word 


This sequence correlates (as it should) with the initial sequence, 
though with one vital difference, which is the appearance of an ade- 
quate Helper for Marcella. Porphyry and all he has done for Mar- 
cella as a philosopher changes (or actually supplies) the Helper for 
the final sequence. This change, brought about by the action of the 
topical sequence, presents the real hope that the main contract of 
the story can be fulfilled at some point in the future, provided that 
she heeds the letter's appeal. 


Mandate and Action in Colossians 


In applying the Greimas literary model with its actantial structures 
to our analysis of the narrative conveyed by Colossians, it will be im- 


Porphyry, Ad Marcellam 2.22-3.40. 
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portant to bear in mind the three story lines of the letter identified 
above. As we learned there, the first of these story lines has to do 
with God's cosmic victory through Christ, the second centers on the 
career of the apostle Paul, and the third concerns the evangelization 
and Christian status of the churches in the Lycus River valley. As 
with Porphyry's paraenetic epistle to Marcella, the pertinent narra- 
tive segments evident in Colossians can be evaluated in terms of the 
actantial structures employed by Greimas. It appears, in fact, that 
the first story line corresponds with the correlated sequences of the 
letter's narrative, that the second story line corresponds with its first 
topical sequence, and that the third story line corresponds with the 
narrative's second topical sequence. Let us examine these sequences 
individually. 

The initial sequence of our story, in which the protagonist and the 
basic problem of the narrative are introduced, draws from the first 
story line of Colossians, with its sweeping universal scope and cast of 
heavenly characters. The actantial structure of the sequence can be 
diagrammed as follows: 


God —— —-—- reconciliation —— ——» the cosmos 
à 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the body TRE ; PRONUM 
of Christ Christ the powers 


According to this network of relationships, the Sender (God) estab- 
lishes a mandate or contract whereby God sends Christ, the pro- 
tagonist, so that God will be reconciled with all things on earth and 
in heaven. Through Christ, his death and resurrection, God will re- 
deem the cosmos from its fallen state. Obstructing the fulfillment of 
this divine mandate are “the elements of the cosmos," the invisible 
powers which must be disarmed, subjugated, and pacified. To the 
role of Helper we may assign the body, the church, of which Christ 
is the head. This entity, which is distinct from Christ and yet an 
essential attribute of his, plays a role with Christ in the fulfillment 
of the mandate (1.18, 2.19). The reasons why the goal of the initial 
sequence is frustrated (and why we have a story at all) depend 
largely on the fact that the time of Christ's final and complete 
victory over the powers that oppose the divine will has not yet ar- 
rived. Although the principalities and powers have already been 
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vanquished, the triumphant Christ is still hidden, not yet revealed 
in all his glory. In the interim the powers continue to wield ungod- 
ly influence over humankind and not all of those whom God in- 
tends to redeem have been included in the body of Christ among 
the saints. The extent to which the divine mandate is frustrated by 
these facts represents the impetus for the action of the topical se- 
quences. 

The first of these topical sequences revolves around the person 
and actions of Paul, the central figure of the second story line. The 
positions of this sequence’s actantial model can be set up in this way: 


God ————» the gospel ————» the Colossians 
of Christ 


| 
| 
| 
co-workers ————» Paul «————— the philosophy 


The diagram identifies Paul as a new protagonist, or subprotagonist, 
who receives from God a submandate — the commission of 1.25 — to 
reveal God’s mystery, the gospel of Christ. While the Receiver of 
Paul’s action is identified in the letter as people everywhere, from the 
standpoint of the narrative’s plot this fact is relevant only insofar as it 
includes the addressees themselves. Assisting Paul in his mission to 
bring God’s word to the readers are his fellow workers, especially 
Epaphras, Timothy, Tychicus, and Onesimus. We may also include 
the Spirit among Paul's assistants, since it is only tô nveönori that the 
apostle is present among the Colossians. 

It should be emphasized that the mandate of this sequence "fits" 
with and within that of the correlated sequences inasmuch as the 
content of its Object, the gospel of Christ that Paul imparts (via his 
associates) to the Colossians, includes ideationally the good news of 
what God is accomplishing through Christ in the correlated se- 
quences. It fits, too, inasmuch as the fulfillment of Paul's subcontract 
can be understood as a component of the main contract’s final real- 
ization. The two mandates correspond, too, in that they both have 
the same Sender, God. 

The second topical sequence focuses on the narrative elements of 
the third story line, the tale of Christianity in the Lycus River valley 
as we learn of it from the epistle. Here another subprotagonist ap- 
pears, the readers themselves: 
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God ———-—- faith ———— Christ 
4 
I 
| 
| 
| 
the gospel —— — —» the Colossians «-——— the philosophy 


The submandate evident here involves God’s summoning the 
Colossians to have faith in Jesus Christ and to be obedient to Christ 
as Lord according to the gospel proclaimed to them by Paul and 
Epaphras. God’s call and the Colossians’ response to this call in bap- 
tism constitute the subcontract of this narrative network. The posi- 
tioning of characters in this sequence corresponds with the sorts of 
actantial patterns that generally govern the way that the different se- 
quences of a narrative relate to one another. Specifically, in this top- 
ical sequence we see that the Subject of the correlated sequences, 
who is the main protagonist, Christ, has now become the Receiver. 
To Christ is given faith and obedience by the Colossian Christians. 
Aiding them in this action above all is the gospel, the Helper, by 
which I mean both those people who bear and embody the authen- 
tic gospel, Paul and his fellow workers, and the power of God pre- 
sent in the gospel to renew the believer and sustain the body of 
Christ. Opposing the genuine faith that the Colossians have in 
Christ is the philosophy, which deceives them into thinking accord- 
ing to human standards and not holding fast to Christ. We could in- 
clude in the opposition as well “the old human being” with its prac- 
tices, which resists the human renewal that God accomplishes in 
Christ. 

As in all stories, the actantial structure of the final sequence in 
Colossians parallels that of the initial sequence: 


God —— ——- reconciliation -~——» the cosmos 


t 
| 
| 
| 


the body —  , f IER 
of Christ Christ the powers 

The crucial difference here, in comparison with the initial sequence, 
is two-fold. First, the action of the final sequence belongs to the time 
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of eschatological judgment, when Christ’s glorious victory will be re- 
vealed and God’s plan of redemption will be completed. Second, in- 
sofar as the Colossians have accepted God's call as imparted by the 
Pauline gospel and, in accordance with this gospel, have been bap- 
tized and have lived in Christ, they are now members of the body, 
which is assigned the position of Helper in the diagram. The alter- 
ation, growth, or “improvement” in the Helper from the initial to 
the topical sequence follows regularly anticipated patterns for the ac- 
tantial model of a story. This change, though, does not mean that 
the Colossians’ “assistance” in their capacity as members of the 
body, the church, is in some sense necessary to God’s cosmic victory 
or the completion of the mandate of the correlated sequences. What 
this change does indicate is that the inclusion of the Colossians in the 
body is part of God’s plan, and that their participation and destiny 
as members of the body belong not only to the sphere of the sub- 
mandates within the narrative action of the topical sequences but 
also and most importantly to the narrative action of the correlated 
sequences, God’s contract to subjugate the cosmic powers and to 
reconcile the world through Christ. 

The inspection of Colossians’ narrative substructure according to 
the actantial model developed by Greimas reveals a number of its 
key features, some of which have already been mentioned. In light of 
this structural analysis, we observe that the text’s worldview is deter- 
mined to a significant extent by how different major elements within 
it are defined and related to one another either by contract or con- 
frontation, and how these contracts and confrontations are resolved. 
In terms of this model, the hallmarks of the story posited by the epis- 
tle’s symbolic universe appear in the identification of the three man- 
dates and the delineation of how these mandates function together 
in a coherent manner: God accomplishes reconciliation through the 
cross of Christ, Paul is commissioned by God to proclaim the gospel, 
the Colossians are called by God to be baptized and to live the 
gospel.” All three contracts are initiated by God, all three relate to 
the revelation of God’s mystery, and all three advance God’s cosmic 
plan of victory and redemption. All three involve God’s contracting 
with a protagonist, each with a distinct mission and a distinct sphere 
of operation. Each protagonist must overcome an opposition associ- 
ated with the cosmic elements and their power over people. For 
each protagonist a “Helper” can be identified, in accordance with 


6 With this we might compare the intersection of the sacred, the mundane, and 
the personal dimensions of narrative experience as discussed by Crites, “Narrative 
Quality,” 81-84. 
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the divine plan. The application of the model is useful, too, because 
it shows that the agents of the story (including the readers) are de- 
fined not simply by who they are but especially by what they do, 
their function in the plot. In other words, the characterization of ac- 
tants in Greimas’ analysis is action-centered, though it should be em- 
phasized that the actantial structure alone does not reveal all the de- 
tails and motivations of such action. 

We can see, then, how this narrative structure, based upon con- 
tract and conflict, furnishes a framework and point of reference for 
evaluating all elements and events mentioned in the letter. The ac- 
tions to which the author refers ought not to be evaluated as isolated 
bits of behavior independent of the agent's life, beliefs, and settings, 
but must be understood as components of a narrative history that 
expresses worldview. This makes the moral values that guide these 
actions more intelligible and plausible, creating a mechanism for 
critical engagement. As the readers of the letter become involved in 
the process of recognizing this underlying scheme for explaining re- 
ality, they are able to observe in their own local, particular story cer- 
tain universal principles of ultimate importance, principles which 
must become the raw material of their own self-identity and moral 
purpose if they are to succeed. 

Aristotle, among many others, supposed that narrative functions 
to persuade in part by reasoning analogically. Our analysis has spec- 
ified some lines of analogy between Colossians’ different stories, sug- 
gesting something of the logic and argumentative power present in 
the overall narrative substructure as it speaks to the decision-making 
of the audience.9 Colossians fashions a narrative consciousness for 
its recipients that assists them in bridging in their own experience 
the events and received wisdom of the past with the challenge of the 
present situation, all with a view to the response that the future de- 
mands.” In this enterprise, the person and teaching of the apostle 
function in a critical capacity, especially insofar as Paul, in fulfilling 
his contract, links the cosmic, divine order of things with the local, 
social order of the recipients.?! 


$$ There is an inherent danger in this variety of analysis insofar as it assumes the 
typicality of character development — actants are understood mostly as products of 
how they behave within the confines of a basic structure, rather that as au- 
tonomous, complex personages. The discussion above in Chapters 2, 3, and 4 has 
suggested some of these complexities; cf. Chatman, Story and Discourse, 111-126. 

McGuire, “Narrative Persuasion,” 163-178. 
70 Cf. Crites, “Narrative Quality,” 78. 
71 Cf. Petersen, Rediscovering Paul, 60. 
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As we learned earlier, Walter Fisher has argued that any specimen 
of narration (which for him would be virtually any instance of seri- 
ous communication) is evaluated by its readers according to the logic 
of “good reasons.” By this he means those elements of the story that 
provide warrants for adopting its values and recommendations, com- 
ponents of the story that authorize for the readers certain moral 
judgments and behavior. For the good reasons provided by the au- 
thor of Colossians, however we might identify and describe them, it 
appears that they must be determined in light of their coherence 
with this scheme of contract and conflict. Anything that contributes 
to the fulfillment of the contracts or aids the protagonists would con- 
stitute a “good reason” for moral action. This criterion provides a 
key interpretive framework and interpretive tool for evaluating the 
various rules, maxims, symbols, and traditions conveyed by the text, 
many of which, as we have seen, are not distinctively Christian in 
content.”? The analysis above indicates for the author's story a 
strong sense of coherence, of authorization, and of closure. These 
features, in turn, make the letter’s appeal more persuasive morally, 
inasmuch as its story fits certain expectations ordinarily associated 
with narration, and inasmuch as this story makes the moral concepts 
imbedded in it more tangible and lucid. The content of the text, 
even the material of its moral recommendations, then, can be bor- 
rowed and shared with other ethical traditions and sources of in- 
sight; the distinctiveness is to be ascertained in how the moral ideas 
and rules function in and contribute to the story, how they operate 
in the lives of the agents that belong to that story.” The story of 
Colossians recommends itself in a rather cogent fashion, then, to the 
readers as what should be their own story. As they live this story, 
they situate themselves in accordance with God’s plan and are able 
to negotiate their relationship with the world around them - with its 


own norms, perspectives, and stories — in a manner that reflects and 
confirms this reality. 


12 Cf. Meeks, Origins, 196. 
7 Cf. MacIntyre, After Virtue, 205, 208, 215-216; Paul Nelson, Narrative and 


Morality: A Theological Inquiry (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1987) 10-13, 19, 25. 
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SHAPING THE MESSAGE 


In the preceding chapter, we exposed the basic contours of the story 
(and stories) embedded in the epistle to the Colossians, suggesting 
how it operates paraenetically, and making some observations as to 
how this narrative substructure (as it was called) imparts the text’s 
Christian worldview. Yet, while narrative forces may indeed be at 
work helping to weave the author’s symbolic universe, it is plain that 
Colossians, in terms of the type of message it communicates to the 
reader directly, does not belong to a narrative genre; nor are the 
principles that govern its form and style primarily narrative in char- 
acter. Instead, the document ought to be classified as an instance of 
epistolary paraenesis, and the.criteria that govern its design and 
manner of presentation are consistent with those associated with an- 
cient writings that also belong to this category. As recent studies 
have shown, epistolary paraenesis was in fact a fairly common liter- 
ary style and genre in antiquity, one that was even recommended in 
conjunction with secondary education.! As we have learned in this 
study, it was also employed to substantial benefit by Greco-Roman 
educators from virtually every philosophic school? As an example of 
this genre and style, and in light of what has been said so far about 
the letter and its contents, the literary character of Colossians can be 
evaluated in terms of comparison with other paraenetic documents 
from antiquity, epistolary and philosophic materials in particular. 

In taking on this type of comparative and analytical investigation, 
we turn to the question of the literary composition of Colossians, its 
"surface" structure or “superstructure.” In terms of our discussion in 
Chapter Five, a detailed description of this superstructure is infor- 
mative and necessary because it reveals how the author conveys to 
the readers the story that belongs to the text's substructure.? More 


! For example, Pseudo-Libanius, in EmtotoAiaio: Xapaxtijpes 5, 52, describes a 
paraenetic style (rapaıverich) for letter-writing; on this manual see Koskenniemi, 
Studien, 56; Malherbe, Theorists, 1-11, 66-81; cf. Stowers, Letter-Writing, 94-106. 

? See above, pp. 47-50. 

3 This issue of the literary composition of the letter relates to the “textual” order- 
ing of its contents, as opposed to the “chronological” ordering, a distinction’ made 
earlier in talking about the different ways an author’s narrative can be imparted; see 
above, pp. 192-194. 
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than this, though, the arguments and ideas that drive the composition 
of the letter indicate what the story is intended to accomplish as part 
of Colossians’ paraenetic and epistolary transaction. In other words, 
it is through the literary or surface structure of the text — its direct 
communication with the readers — that the letter-writer provides the 
audience with an assessment of the story and its relevance to their 
present state-of-affairs, weighing the import of its many elements and 
events. The criteria that determine the text’s literary composition — 
criteria selected and controlled by the pseudepigrapher — present and 
interpret the story from “Paul’s” point of view. The artistic applica- 
tion of these criteria are what in effect convert the substance and sig- 
nificance of the story into direct expression, as its rhetorical and nor- 
mative aspects come to the fore. By means of the literary style and 
shape of the message, the direct communication of the text, the au- 
thor wants to prove his version of the story to be “true” — true to the 
aspirations and experiences of the audience. In conjunction with this, 
the writer’s interpretation and judgments regarding the story reveal 
not only his literary and rhetorical skills, but also impute to each fig- 
ure of the narrative certain moral characteristics and values, as the 
general “truths” of the story achieve explicit form. 

The importance of addressing such literary questions within the 
context of our historically-guided interpretation of the epistle should 
be underscored up front. Colossians, like any text of the New 
Testament, can be interpreted in relation to existing literary prac- 
tices and contemporaneous conventions for linguistic logic and orga- 
nization. These practices and conventions relate to the implicit and 
often subconscious “rules” that writers and readers obey for the pro- 
duction and interpretation of any particular type, or genre, of dis- 
course. The matter of investigating the literary genre and composi- 
tion of Colossians, then, does not just represent a scholarly exercise 
in taxonomy, but is fundamental for coming to terms with its intend- 
ed purpose and hermeneutic, its place in the corpus of ancient liter- 
ature, and the manner in which the constituent ideas and forms of 
the text correlate with one another to create a cogent and organic 
whole. For interpreters of the letter, both ancient and modern, prior 
assumptions regarding to which category and mode of communica- 
tion the text belongs govern to a significant extent how they think it 
is to be read and what nature of response is expected from the read- 
er to its message.? The objective for the analysis that follows is to as- 


* Cf. Chatman, Story and Discourse, 196 ff. 
5 Cf. Alastair Fowler, Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and 
Modes (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1982). 
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certain as far as possible what sorts of literary expectations the origi- 
nal recipients might have brought to their encounter with the letter 
and what this suggests about the nature of the letter’s contents and 
function. Such considerations are especially important if we want to 
describe in more precise terms how the text sought to impact the 
moral thought and behavior of its first-century audience. With this 
in mind, we can understand more exactly how it is that the dramatis 
personae of Colossians which we have been examining (in the first-, 
second-, and third-persons) are accessible in a meaningful way to the 
reader only insofar as they function within the literary parameters 
and objectives of the letter. 


Modes of Paraenetic Address and Paraenetic Composition 


In his recent commentary on Colossians, Jean-Noél Aletti surveys 
some prominent modern theories concerning the literary structure of 
the letter. In terms of historical and literary presuppositions, 
methodology, and results, these analyses differ conspicuously from 
one another, prompting the observation that no modern consensus 
exists as to the letter's design, even when it comes to resolving basic 
questions. The guiding principle for the examination of Colossians 
in this chapter, as throughout our study, is that the nature of the let- 
ter's presentation can be effectively explained through comparison 
with paraenetic texts circulating in contemporaneous philosophic 
schools. Before presenting yet another analysis of the epistle, there- 
fore, some preliminary remarks are in order as to the ideas and 
methods that seem to have informed the composition of philosophic 
paraenesis in antiquity. 

As we have seen, paraenetic authors could address their readers in 
different ways and with different tones and styles, each of which 
would be appropriate to one or more specific objectives associated 
with moral exhortation. These would include but not be limited to 
an author's instructing, reminding, warning, praising, commanding, 
or consoling his or her audience. Also the paraenetic customs of de- 
scription, explanation, critique, and defense belong to the ways that 
an author could effectively speak to a group of students. The discus- 
sion of paraenetic texts in previous chapters of this study has indicat- 


6 Aletti, Colossiens, 33-42; a comparison shows Aletti's own analysis to be the most 
sophisticated of those presented; cf. Wolter, Brief, 114-116; mention can be made 
also of the (rather impenetrable) attempt to reveal the “discourse structure" of 
Colossians by Wilbur Pickering, A Framework for Discourse Analysis (Dallas: University 
of Texas at Arlington, 1980). 
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ed some of the varied manners in which these divers “modes of ad- 
dress” (as they will be called) could play a role in a paraenetic ap- 
peal. In any single instance of paraenesis, the presence, extent, and 
precise application of these “modes” will be determined by a num- 
ber of factors associated with the situation that prompts its creation. 
These factors will include the various personal roles assumed by the 
paraenetic writer, the condition and status of the readers as neo- 
phytes in the movement, and the specific issues and obstacles en- 
countered by both the author and the audience.’ The decision of an 
author as to which modes of address to use and how they should be 
applied and combined to form a coherent paraenetic message will 
correspond to the particular literary forms and principles of literary 
organization that govern the composition. The diversity in modes of 
address is suggestive of the complexity of the psychagogic enterprise 
to which paraenetic discourse tends; it also serves as an indication of 
the multi-faceted nature of paraenesis as a literary endeavor. Never- 
theless, with the task of examining the literary structure of Colos- 
sians in mind, it may be possible to distinguish a limited number 
of basic and overarching paraenetic “modes” which relate to the 
fundamental aims of philosophic education. In fact, a survey of ex- 
amples of philosophic paraenesis indicates that three modes of 
paraenetic address predominate, though other modes of address can 
be identified. These three will be referred to as paraenetic affirma- 
tion, paraenetic correction, and paraenetic exhortation. 

With the first of these, paraenetic affirmation, the author, acting 
as a guide and teacher, concentrates on a mode of address that seeks 
to affirm and validate for the readers the teachings of the philosoph- 
ic movement. Naturally, it is beyond the scope of paraenetic dis- 
course for the sage to name and confirm all the movement’s tenets 
and concepts. The focus, instead, is on highly selective reminders of 
those aspects of the movement’s ideology that are most pertinent to 
the case at hand and which support the text’s moral appeal. 

In this affirming mode of paraenesis, authors generally select for 
elaboration one or more of three related topics. For exaniple, the af- 
firmation of a paraenetic message will typically relay something 
about the content of the author's ideology, specifically those tradi- 
tions that convey and preserve that ideology. Here, the highlighting 
of key doctrinal formulae, concepts, and materials is common, as the 
teacher avows certain dogmas and philosophic principles that are 
relevant to the addressees’ development. The tone of this presenta- 
tion may be both positive and negative in orientation: positive, in the 


7 Cf. Malherbe, “Pastoral Care,” 382. 
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sense of confirming the factuality and beneficial quality of the mas- 
ter’s ideological position; negative, in the sense of asserting the supe- 
riority of the philosophy’s worldview over its competitors. A second 
possible topic for affirmation pertains to the authoritative revealers 
and bearers of the movement’s teaching and to the reliable means of 
its transmission to the readers. In this case the author is often the 
center of attention. Some description of his role vis-a-vis the audi- 
ence as teacher, mystagogue, friend, role-model, and embodiment of 
the movement’s ideals may be included. The author may also seek 
to assure the students of the divine and ancient quality of his knowl- 
edge, and of the completeness and accuracy with which this has 
been passed on to the students. A third subject for affirmation con- 
cerns the positive manner in which the movement’s teaching and 
teachers have impacted the lives of the students, amending their in- 
tellectual, moral, and personal status. Approving declarations of this 
variety encourage the readers to reflect on their own progress, to 
maintain their course, and to strengthen their relationship with like- 
minded individuals, including the author. 

When engaged in paraenetic correction, philosophers busy them- 
selves with identifying the shortcomings and failures evident in the 
positions advanced by others and with providing pupils with the in- 
formation necessary to reject these positions and avoid the moral of- 
fenses that they occasion. As we learned in Chapter Four, in a 
paraenetic context correction and critique may assume numerous 
forms, taking into account issues of both theory and practice. The 
teacher may aim his correcting remarks directly at the recipients, 
pointing out areas where they have fallen short in their progress or 
need to change, or at some third party, whose untoward influence 
threatens the schooling and welfare of the readers. Occasionally, we 
encounter even a sort of self-correction, where the writer identifies 
points of disagreement with others in the movement, challenging the 
students to rethink their assumptions or to align themselves with one 
opinion over another. Correction will customarily demonstrate a 
negative character, as writers criticize and denounce opposing views, 
though apparently a positive side was also frequently deemed neces- 
sary. As part of their correction, paraenetic authors will depict for 
the readers a superior way or a better explanation. In so doing, they 
reveal the inadequacies of false opinions and harmful behavior 
through comparison and contrast with positions the students have 
been taught to accept. 

To be sure, exhortation as a mode or style of communication 
might be said to characterize paraenesis per se, since direct (and 
often extended) appeal for action, cast in the form of imperatives 
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and imperatival surrogates, is integral to the purpose of paraenetic 
discourse. But, as we have seen, there are often substantial segments 
of paraenetic writings that do not consist of this mode of address and 
paraenetic writers rarely present their readers with just one demand 
after another. It might be fair to say, instead, that one of the chief 
concerns of paraenesis is to furnish an overall conceptual framework 
in which the author's behests to think and behave in certain ways 
make sense in light of the recipient's situation and experience. For 
this reason, it is prudent to classify exhortation as a distinct mode of 
paraenetic address. Here, the philosopher aims most clearly at the 
concrete actualization of the movement's ideas in the daily conduct 
of the audience. This is that part of a discourse where the teacher ar- 
ticulates explicitly the response expected of the readers. As a conse- 
quence, the specifically moral concepts, traditions, and terminology 
of the movement tend to come to the fore here. Exhortation in this 
sense can be conveyed both positively (demands as to what the read- 
ers should think and do) and negatively (injunctions to refrain from 
certain attitudes and behavior). 

An examination of the primary materials themselves supports the 
appropriateness of these categories for describing the forms and 
functions of paraenetic address, though manifold permutations and 
developments can be observed in individual examples. Some espe- 
cially useful observations on this matter of the structuring of parae- 
netic texts occur in Seneca's Epistulae Morales 94 and 95, which (as 
stated earlier) are among the few Hellenistic documents that reflect 
programmatically and in detail on the peculiar properties of paraen- 
esis and its basic role in the traditions of philosophic guidance. 

The specific subject for the ninety-fourth epistle is that depart- 
ment of philosophy known as praecepta, by which Seneca means 
moral exhortation, advice, and admonition (especially in the form of 
maxims and proverbs) which is germane to the special circumstances 
and station in life of the recipients as a practical aid to the inculca- 
tion of virtue and the observance of moral duties.? Seneca contends 
(responding to the contrary views of thinkers like the Stoic philoso- 
pher Aristo of Chius) that exhortation of this quality does in fact oc- 
cupy a proper place in philosophic guidance, provided that its appli- 
cation is accompanied by and takes into account other essential 
measures. Seneca's arguments in support of this contention imply for 
the character of philosophic education a three-fold approach, three 
inter-related and complementary areas of concern to which the 


? Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.1, 14-16, 22-23, 25-30, 33-34, 39-40, 44, 47, 50-51 
(cf. 95.1). 
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philosophic guide must tend when instructing neophytes? To be 
sure, Seneca nowhere identifies this three-fold program as such, 
though numerous comments within the discussion appear to pre- 
sume such a scheme. Perhaps his interaction with the citation of a 
rival viewpoint in §§ 32-34 furnishes the clearest example: “Expel 
false opinions concerning Good and Evil, and replace them with 
true opinions. Then admonitio will have no function.” Seneca is in 
complete agreement as to the student's need - identified in the first 
sentence of the quotation — to (1) expel false opinions and (2) learn 
true ones. However, he maintains — against the second sentence of 
the quotation — that (3) precepts do indeed support the entire enter- 
prise, since even if one's mind is under good control, it can never- 
theless be “inactive and untrained in finding the path of duty" (8 32). 
Here paraenesis can show the way, as part of an overall process of 
training. Seneca's arguments throughout Epistulae Morales 94 and 95 
outline the underlying principles and objectives of this training. 

First, it is necessary to drive out corrupt opinions regarding 
human existence and incorrect ideas about the nature of the world, 
eliminating from the initiate any ignorance, self-deceit, or evil pas- 
sion that might beget moral faults. The philosophic guide must expel 
mistaken beliefs from his pupils, remove the conceit of wisdom, and 
separate them from corrupting influences. The main weapons for 
this battle, according to Seneca, are the decreta, the dogmas, teach- 
ings, and tenets of the philosophic movement, which disperse the 
cloud of error from the students’ minds and heal the sicknesses of 
their souls.!? 

Second, and in conjunction with this, students must acquire the 
proper attitude and judgment, inculcate the ultimate standard of 
truth, and develop the will to act correctly. They must not only learn 
philosophic principles concerning good and evil, renouncing invalid 
opinions, but they are also to create for themselves a sound state of 
mind. Here again the decreta play a vital role. Once instilled, they 
equip students with the means of distinguishing right from wrong 
and show why one must act morally. The teachings of the move- 
ment construct for the individual an ordered view of the whole of life 
and the universe in its completeness. This supplies for students an 
understanding of their place and potential in the world." 

Third, and in conjunction with all of this, there is moral exhorta- 
tion, or praecepta. Removing dangerous beliefs and learning the cor- 


? On this scheme cf. Jordan, “Protreptic,” 316-318. 
10 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.4-7, 13, 21, 33-34. 
!! Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.12, 33-34, 49-50, 95.10-12, 34-41, 43-46, 56-59. 
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rect tenets do not automatically and at once create insight as to the 
art of living in all its complexity. Precepts are useful to philosophic 
guidance, says Seneca, because they help to set in order one’s moral 
obligations, aiding in the perfection of virtue as one continues to 
make progress within the philosophic system. Even after they have 
overthrown ignorance and vice, acquired the proper worldview and 
the will to do what is right, students will grapple (probably through- 
out their lives) with the arduous task of learning what they ought to 
do in each situation and how it is to be done. Following precepts 
gives the student assistance in this task, helping to reinforce correct 
ideas while keeping depraved ones in check." 

To be sure, Seneca does not envision the neophyte as progressing 
through each of these three areas of guidance serially, one after an- 
other. On the contrary, taken together they identify the main com- 
ponents and objectives of the philosophic life in its entirety, even for 
an advanced student like Lucilius. Seneca’s discussion in these epis- 
tles indicates that the three approaches must work cooperatively in 
order to be successful. It is hardly worthwhile for one to discharge 
base opinions but to have no vision of the summum bonum with which 
to replace them or any realistic plan for how to achieve it. Likewise, 
to learn proper decreta without making sustained efforts to stamp out 
corruption and vice results in nothing but moral discrepancy and 
hypocrisy. Finally, simply to behave acceptably without understand- 
ing why can hardly be described as virtuous or commendable, and is 
insufficient for curing the soul of ignorance and vice. 

It should come as no surprise that Seneca’s reflection on the most 
advantageous method for philosophic education and the place of 
moral exhortation in that system manifests itself in the design of 
many of his paraenetic letters. In Epistulae Morales 16, for instance, a 
three-part literary structure is evident, with each unit corresponding 
to one of the three pedagogical matters presupposed in Seneca’s pre- 
sentation in letters 94 and 95. 

The first unit of the letter, §§ 1-3, concentrates on paraenetic affir- 
mation, developing several related topics. Seneca opens in § 1 with a 
principle of Stoic teaching that he acknowledges is already well- 
known and self-evident to Lucilius, namely, that the pursuit of wis- 
dom is the essence of the philosophic life, the only thing which leads 
to true happiness. Seneca affirms the centrality of this idea by calling 
on Lucilius to persevere in his commitment to wisdom, to strengthen 
his conviction through regular meditation, study, and effort. The 
statements of § 2 continue in the affirming mode of address, though 


12 Seneca, Epistulae Morales 94.21, 23, 30-31, 33-34, 36, 48-51. 
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at this point the focus shifts more to the positive and edifying nature 
of the teacher-student relationship enjoyed by Seneca and his pro- 
tégé. As Lucilius’ mentor, the letter-writer recognizes his earnestness 
and applauds his progress, admitting that there is no longer any real 
need for lengthy “affirmations” (adfirmatione) on the elder's part. 
Nevertheless, and in keeping with the paraenetic style, Seneca en- 
courages his correspondent to do more and not to grow complacent. 
As the teacher puts it, he has “hope” (spes) but not yet perfect trust 
for his friend so far as his character development goes. Lucilius can 
improve even more if he continues to examine and scrutinize him- 
self, so that his progress will be measured not by the false notions of 
the world, but by the true standards of philosophy. This contrast be- 
comes the point of departure for what may be described as a short 
encomium on philosophy in $ 3, a paragraph that extols the magnif- 
icence of philosophy, seeking to bolster the reader's dedication to its 
values and vocation. We can assume that virtually nothing is stated 
here that would be new to Lucilius or (for that matter) to any philo- 
sophic initiate. Philosophy, says Seneca, is not a trivial matter of elo- 
quence or amusement or self-aggrandizement, but constitutes the 
supreme force for shaping the soul, ordering all of life, and directing 
one's moral purpose, furnishing for those who embrace it peace of 
mind and trustworthy advice for every hour of existence. With this 
sort of inspiring language, Seneca identifies and describes for 
Lucilius both the highest goal and the defining characteristic of their 
movement, affirming what the movement stands for and how it ac- 
complishes its objectives. 
. In the next unit, the shortest of the letter (88 4-5), Seneca responds 
to and corrects a potential objection to his praise of philosophy. The 
section begins with the “quotation” of an anonymous and imaginary 
interlocutor, who questions the value of philosophy in a world where 
Fate (or god or Chance) controls the course of all events, blocking 
the ability of mortals to influence their future ($ 4). The author coun- 
ters with the thesis that even if human destiny is governed by some 
inexorable force or entity, philosophy remains the individual's best 
defense: “She will encourage us to obey god cheerfully, but Fortune 
defiantly” (§ 5). Regardless of one’s worldview or opinion as to the 
factors that determine the nature of existence, philosophy will always 
prove to be the most true and beneficial course. 

The letter’s final and longest unit (§§ 6-9) consists primarily of 
moral advice and instruction. At this point the expectation of a 
moral response comes to light in its most tangible and distinct sense. 


13 Of. Seneca, De Consolatione ad Helviam 17.5. 
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The content, which is traditional and unexceptional, attends only to 
a narrowly defined area of moral life, though the principles articulat- 
ed in support have wider ramifications for learning Stoic ethics. The 
first sentence of § 6 represents a transition to the new mode of ad- 
dress. It is not Seneca’s point, he says, to dwell on the question of 
how much of life is within human control. He continues instead with 
his original and main theme, which is framed both positively and 
negatively: “I return now to my warning and my exhortation (mon- 
eam et exhorter), that you should not allow the impulse of your spirit to 
weaken and grow cold. Hold fast to it and establish it firmly.” In the 
remainder of the text, Seneca offers advice pertaining to a specific 
area of Lucilius’ moral behavior as it reflects on his ongoing philo- 
sophic vocation. By heeding this appeal, Lucilius’ comportment can 
match his convictions, helping to establish and strengthen his com- 
mitment to philosophy. The basis of Seneca’s exhortation is a 
maxim culled from the Epicurean corpus (as he reminds us, in his 
moral discourse he is wont to borrow in this manner from “other 
men’s property”).'* The precept cited in § 7 relates to and supports 
the distinction between the standards of philosophy and those of the 
general public made in §§ 2-3, specifying some of its concrete impli- 
cations for morality: “if you live according to nature, you will never 
be poor, if you live according to opinion, you will never be rich.” 
The ensuing explanation shows the practical import of the gnome, 
illustrating how this recommendation applies to the recipient’s be- 
havior both positively and negatively. In § 8, we have the application 
of the precept to a specific area of conduct. Seneca warns that the 
desire for wealth and property, because it is unnatural and senseless, 
based upon false opinion, can never be satisfied and therefore often 
leads to frustration and ruin. On the other hand, natural desires are 
limited and easily met (§ 9a). The master condenses these observa- 
tions into a rule for everyday conduct, which concludes the letter: 
Recall your steps, therefore, from idle things, and when you would 
know whether that which you seek is based upon a natural or upon a 
misleading desire, consider whether it can stop at any definite point. If 


you find...that there is a more distant goal always in view, you may 
be sure that this condition is contrary to nature (§ 9b). 


To sum up: the design and orientation of Epistulae Morales 16 evi- 
dence a host of features that are common to the type of literary de- 
sign identified earlier. We note that within the three-part structure 
emphasis (in terms.of both length and importance) is placed on affir- 
mation and exhortation, and that all three segments tend to be most- 


'* Again typical of the paraenetic style; cf. above, pp. 96, 108-109. 
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ly positive and hopeful in their bearing towards the reader. Even in 
the correcting mode of address, Seneca’s strategy consists of a posi- 
tive assessment of the impact that philosophy’s teachings can have 
on human existence in the face of potential detractors or opposing 
worldviews. For the most part, Seneca wants Lucilius to recognize 
that he is on the right path, and to understand fully what this entails 
in every instance. In this spirit Seneca avers the sum and substance 
of the philosophic life adopted by the pupil, including reminders of 
its goals, benefits, teachings, and methods. The master also affirms 
Lucilius’ personal progress with respect to the philosophic regimen 
and the positive impact that he himself continues to have on that 
progress. Nevertheless, much of the author’s ideological formulations 
are presented dialectically (self-advancement vs. fatalism, nature vs. 
opinion, wisdom vs. greed, etc.). The belief-system and moral course 
espoused by Seneca are set against those advanced by the world at 
large in a fashion that underlines the ongoing challenge posed to the 
serious student. The principal weapons marshaled by the author in 
aiding Lucilius to meet this challenge are reminders that point to the 
ideology and worldview of the movement and suggest how they are 
to inform practical conduct. '5 


The Composition of Colossians 


The discussion above supplies us with a point of comparison for the 
study of Colossians’ literary structure. Our primary thesis is that the 
letter manifests a three-fold structure comparable to that detected in 
Seneca’s Epistulae Morales 16. According to this interpretation, Colos- 
sians 1.3-2.7 (Section I) constitutes paraenetic affirmation, 2.8-23 
(Section II) paraenetic correction, and 3.1-4.6 (Section III) paraenet- 
ic exhortation, with 1.1-2 and 4.7-18 forming the text's epistolary 
framework. These major literary units of the epistle correspond to 
the principal paraenetic functions evident in the author's appeal. 
The presence of such a structure helps to corroborate the observa- 
tion that Colossians should be interpreted as an example of ancient 
paraenesis. 

My plan for investigating the literary composition of Colossians ac- 
cording to this proposal is simply to proceed through the letter start- 
ing at the beginning, examining each of the major segments in turn. 


15 Considerations of space preclude the examination of other comparative sam- 
ples, though cf. Seneca, Epistulae Morales 13, 32, 34, 42, 50, 53; Pseudo-Anacharsis, 
Epistulae 5, 9; Pseudo-Crates, oe 16, 20, 32, 33, 35; Pseudo-Diogenes, Epistulae 
9, 10, 27, 34, 39, 46; Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epistulae 8, 9; Socraticorum Epistulae 21. 
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Colossians 1.1-2 — To its intended audience, the first two verses of 
the text would have been immediately recognizable as the epistolary 
prescript. In a manner consistent with the conventions for the open- 
ing of an ancient letter, the unit includes an identification of the let- 
ter’s co-senders (Paul and Timothy) followed by an indication of the 
communication’s intended recipients (the saints. in Colossae) and 
lastly a brief salutation conveyed by the former to the latter. It 
should be noted additionally that all three of these standard elements 
exhibit particular features familiar from the epistolary prescripts of 
the undisputed Pauline correspondence, making use of standard ti- 
tles and designations that connote the Christian status of the parties 
included in the epistolary exchange and formulating the epistolary 
salutation in the manner of a Christian benediction." 

As one might expect, the substance and form of the prescript play 
a determinative role for the interpretation of the letter’s message in 
its entirety. It does so not only in its capacity as the text’s introduc- 
tion but especially insofar as it reveals the quality and underlying 
function of the document, naming the principal characters involved 
(Paul, the Colossians, God) and establishing the basic parameters of 
its subject matter and the overarching manner of its discourse. 
Specifically, we have here a piece of official communication written 
and dispatched by recognized leaders of the Christian church to a 
Christian community that is in some sense under their authority. 
With regard to its general character, 1.1-2 is to be distinguished 
from those elements that make up the body of the letter (1.3-4.6) and 
bear its message, linking up with the epistolary postscript (4.7-18), 
which in a similarly conventionalized style provides basic informa- 
tion as to the text’s purpose as a letter and particularly as a piece of 
formal Christian epistolary communication." 

At the same time, the terms, ideas, and even the theological state- 
ments conveyed by the prescript relate in a meaningful way to the 
message of the letter-body.'* In this regard we should recognize the 


16 In terms of form and content the epistolary prescript in If Corinthians 1.1-2 
appears to be the most similar of those in the Pauline corpus. On the Pauline epis- 
tolary prescript see Franz Schnider and Werner Stenger, Studien zum neutestamentlichen 
Briefformular (NTTS 11; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1987) 3-41. On opening epistolary bene- 
dictions see Klaus Berger, “Apostelbrief und apostolische Rede: Zum Formular 
frühchristlicher Briefe,” ZNW 65 (1974) 191-207; Gordon P. Wiles, Paul’s Intercessory 
Prayers: The Significance of the Intercessory Prayer Passages in the Letters of St. Paul (SNTSMS 
24; London, New York: Cambridge University Press, 1974) 108-114. 

17 See below, pp. 252-254. 

'8 By “letter-body” I mean that main, central portion of a letter which conveys 
the author’s message, the primary information to be communicated, as opposed to 
secondary information regarding the participants and circumstances of the episto- 
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connection between Colossians 1.1-2 and the material that immedi- 
ately follows in 1.3-2.7. As I will discuss below, the author in this 
passage concentrates on affirming certain relevant and positive fea- 
tures of the Christian gospel, specifically those aspects that pertain to 
the content of the gospel, to Paul as the bearer of the gospel, and to 
the readers as those who have received and been transformed by the 
gospel. Inasmuch as the prescript anticipates and (to some extent) 
announces these three key themes of the section, it is possible to dis- 
cern in one particular sense how the text's epistolary and paraenetic 
objectives dovetail. 

As for the specifics, it is manifest from the outset that the pseude- 
pigrapher intends to remind the recipients of Paul's credentials. The 
purported author is not just any individual but, as an “apostle of 
Christ Jesus” who has been summoned to this post “in accordance 
with God's will,” Paul's ministry possesses sanctioned (and perhaps 
unique) status. His communication to the addressees is supported by 
the co-sender, Timothy, one of the apostle's special associates. Next, 
the letter-writer has Paul acknowledge the good standing of the re- 
cipients with respect to both the gospel and himself. The members of 
the Colossian community are referred to as “holy and faithful broth- 
ers in Christ." Finally, the epistolary benediction hints at some of 
the fundamental tenets of the gospel to which the author and the au- 
dience, as Christians, owe allegiance, namely, that there is one God 
who is *our father" (cf. 1.3, 12) and that God is the ultimate and 
only true source of grace and peace for the readers (cf. 1.6, 11, 20). 
Furthermore, the benediction, constituting as it does a form of inter- 
cessory prayer and blessing, anticipates and creates a transition to 
the thanksgiving and intercessory prayers that occupy 1.3 ff. 

Section I: Colossians 1.3-2.7 — In examining these prayers, we turn 
to the first major section of the letter-body, 1.3-2.7, which consists of 
two major subsections, 1.3-23 and 1.24-2.5, concluded with a sum- 
mary and transition in 2.6-7. These two subsections are distin- 
guished from the rest of the letter functionally by their focus on affir- 
mation and from one another on account of the nature of the 
constituent elements employed to express the affirmation. The first 
unit, 1.3-23, concentrates primarily (but not exclusively) on affirming 
certain beliefs regarding the gospel and the positive impact which 
the gospel has had for the readers. The author conveys this affirma- 


lary exchange. For discussion see John L. White, The Form and Function of the Body of 
the Greek Letter: A Study of the Letter-Body in the Non-Literary Papyri and in Paul the Apostle 
(2nd ed.; SBLDS 2; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1972). 

?? The “in Christ” formula is used also in 1.4, 28. 
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tion above all through the application of materials that appear to be 
confessional in spirit: prayer-reports in 1.3 ff., 1.9 f£., and the hymn 
of 1.15 ff.” The second unit, 1.24-2.5, in turn concentrates primari- 
ly (but not exclusively) on affirming the person and work of Paul in 
terms of both his relationship to the gospel (as the one who suffers as 
he reveals the mystery to all people in accordance with his divine 
commission) and his relationship with the Colossian Christians (as a 
concerned and present teacher). The affirmation in this subsection is 
expressed chiefly by means of an apostolic self-commendation and 
through epistolary disclosure statements.?! 

Colossians 1.3-23 — This passage is comprised of four units, all of 
which are inspired to some degree by liturgical or confessional mate- 
rials of the church. Their common, underlying function is evident in 
efforts to affirm the veracity and divine power of the gospel, the 
trustworthiness of its official bearers, and the manifold benefits it 
conveys on Christians everywhere, particularly the readers. The tra- 
ditional nature of the author's language, ideas, means of expression, 
and even sources is well documented by the commentaries. We have 
first the report of a prayer of thanksgiving in 1.3-8, followed by the 
report of a prayer of intercession in 1.9-14, which segues into the 
Christ-hymn of verses 15-20, to which the author has attached an 
explanatory segment that shows the application of the hymn's essen- 
tial points to the life-history of the readers (1.21-23) and transitions 
to the second main subsection in 1.24 ff. 

While these different segments may be distinguished on account 
of their particular subject-matter and objectives, the organic quality 
of the whole passage should be underscored. Thus the thanksgiving 
of 1.3 ff. includes (and is incomplete without) the intercession of 1.9 
ff. This in turn flows into another thanksgiving in 1.12 ff. (actually a 
summons to thanksgiving; see below), which does not reach any 
plain conclusion until 1.23, which echoes a number of key themes 
that had introduced the unit, giving us an example of inclusio, a 
prevalent literary device in ancient literature for circumscribing the 
boundaries of a discrete section of text.? So, with regard to 1.3-23, 
both the beginning (1.3-6) and the conclusion of the passage (1.23) 
include references to the faith (niotic) and the hope (éAmic) of the au- 


20 The use of hymnic and poetic materials, usually of a traditional nature, is in 
keeping with the paraenetic style, e.g., Pseudo-Diogenes, Epistulae 7.2; Musonius 
Rufus, Fragmenta 9.45.7-9; Epictetus, Diatribae 3.10.2-3 (cf. 1.16.15-21), Encheiridion 
53; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 17.9 (cf. 7.97-102); Seneca, Epistulae Morales 101.11, 
107.11 (cf. 16.3, discussed above); Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica 14.63, 35.259. 

2! Cf. Schnider and Stenger, Studien, 59-62, 67-68. 

22 See Wilson, Love, s.v. inclusio; idem, Mysteries, s.v. inclusio. 
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dience (1.4-5 and 23) and to the gospel (ebayyeAtov, 1.5 and 23) 
which it “heard” (nponxoóoate in 1.5, nkodoorte in 1.6 and 23) and 
which is being proclaimed and growing throughout the world (év 
ravi tQ kóopo in 1.6, cf. Ev ndon xvíce ti 010 tov obpavóv in 1.23). 
The first of the four units located in 1.3-23 transmits the report of 
an ongoing prayer of thanksgiving to God (1.3-8) offered by Paul 
and Timothy, expressing their appreciation for every good thing that 
God has accomplished for the Colossian Christians through the 
gospel. Both the positioning of the thanksgiving-report (at the 
opening of the letter-body) and its internal structure correspond with 
Pauline epistolary custom.” Insofar as it announces a number of key 
themes for the letter, and for the first major section of the letter-body 
in particular, the composition of the thanksgiving also corresponds 
with Pauline practice. Three themes here seem to be of special im- 
portance for what follows: prayer and thanksgiving directed towards 
God, the faith, love, and hope that the Colossians experience in 
Christ, and the gospel itself, which is described as “the word of 
truth” through which one learns *God's grace in truth” and which is 
bearing fruit in the community just as it is throughout the world.” 
As for its composition, the Colossian thanksgiving reveals a seven- 
part structure, comparable in type to those in Philippians 1.3-11 and 
Philemon 4-6.? In Colossians, the first five elements of this structure 
occur in verse 3, some of which are reiterated in verse 9: the section 
opens with a verb of thanksgiving (edxapıotoönev, “we give thanks"), 
then the identification of whom is thanked (“God the father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ"), an indication as to the frequency of the thanks- 
giving (n&vtote, “always,” cf. ob navópeða, “we do not stop" in verse 
9), and on whose behalf it is undertaken (that is, the readers: nepi 
bpv, cf. dxép du@v in verse 9). The fifth element found in verse 3 is 
the temporal participle npooevydpevor ("praying"), which modifies 
the principal verb, indicating the means and manner by which the 


23 Also, the emphatic reference to Maddog in 1.23 echoes the first word of the let- 
ter in 1.1. Also note the use of &i&xovog in 1.7 and 23. Cf. Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 44. 

2t On the “we” passages see Ollrog, Mitarbeiter, 226, n. 112. 

*5 Which in turn corresponds roughly with Hellenistic epistolary practice: Paul 
Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings (BZ 20; Berlin: Tópel- 
mann, 1939) 119, 158-179. 

2 That Colossians 1.3-8 signals several motifs to be developed later see O'Brien, 
Thanksgivings, 62-67, 69, 100-104. J.G. van der Watt (“Colossians 1:3-12 Considered 
as an Exordium," Journal of Theology for Southern Africa 57 [1986] 32-42) notes addi- 
tionally how the prayer reports and the commendation of Epaphras establish good- 
a between author and audience in a manner that would be advantageous rhetor- 
ically. 

27 Schubert, Thanksgivings, 10-39, 43-82; O’Brien, Thanksgivings, 75-100. 
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thanksgiving is conveyed. The thought behind this element is com- 
pleted only with verses 9 ff., where npooevydpevoi is repeated and 
the intercessory aspect of the prayer-report is clarified by the addi- 
tion of xai aitodpevor (“and asking"). The sixth element com- 
mences with the causal participle dxodcavtec (“because we have 
heard") in verse 4 (again modifying the principal verb) and extends 
through the end of verse 8, specifying the grounds for giving thanks. 
This consists of a relatively lengthy and fully positive depiction of the 
working of the gospel in Colossae and in the world, and of the con- 
nection established in this regard between Paul and the readers by 
the faithful ministry of Epaphras.? 

The seventh element consists of the tva-clause of verses 9 ff, 
which continues the report begun in verse 3 by naming the content 
of Paul's intercessory prayers for the Colossians. This identifies and 
confirms certain goals that the Colossians as Christians have accept- 
ed, as well as the mechanisms for achieving them. The author re- 
ports that Paul, in response to the news of the gospel's success in the 
Lycus River valley, continually asks God in prayer that the recipients 
be filled with the knowledge of God's will (cf. 1.6). In this context, £v 
non cogíq kai ovvécet nvevpatikf (verse 9) may indicate the means 
by which the prayer request is to be granted.?! Colossians 1.10 ff., 
beginning with the infinitive nepixatijoa, spells out the aim of the 
petitionary prayer, specifically the goal of the readers’ being filled 
with this knowledge. The apostle's hope is that they will “walk 
worthily of the Lord" (1.10). Four coordinate participial phrases de- 
pendent on the infinitive show what it means in the author's mind to 
conduct oneself in such a way. A worthy life is characterized by 
"bearing fruit in every good work," by “growing in the knowledge of 
God” (1.10), by “being empowered by the might of God's glory” 
(1.112), and by “giving thanks with joy to the Father" (1.11b-12, cf. 
Philippians 1.4). 

The last of these four phrases clearly echoes 1.3, where Paul and 
Timothy had expressed their gratitude in prayer to God for the faith 
of the Colossians in the gospel, a theme whose description occupied 


22 The verb aiteiv is rarely employed by Paul (cf. I Corinthians 1.22, also Ephe- 
sians 3.13, 20), but is commonly used of petitions to God in the gospels; on asking 
God for sopia (Colossians 1.9) cf. James 1.5-6. 
2° On the structure of vv. 4-8 see Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 34-36; Lohmeyer, Briefe, 
20. 
3? Most commentators underscore the strong connection of 1.9 ff. with what pre- 
cedes, indicated in part by the repetition of some key terms; see also O'Brien, 

wings, 82-83. 

3! Taking dv in its instrumental sense, thus “...by having all spiritual wisdom and 

discernment.” 
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1.3-11. In 1.12 ff., the mood remains essentially the same, though 
the subject shifts to the thanksgiving to be rendered by the Co- 
lossians themselves and the reasons for their indebtedness and grati- 
tude. In effect, then, the readers are to join the apostle in giving 
thanks to God, to follow his lead and his example in acknowledging 
the impact of the gospel in the world and for their own lives. In this 
sense all of 1.13-22 can be understood as an elucidation of and ex- 
position on verse 12: “giving thanks to the Father who has qualified 
you for a share in the inheritance of the saints in the (realm of) 
light." Everything that follows shows the nature and the glory of this 
inheritance and reminds the readers of how this "qualification" has 
taken place, all of which is the cause of thanksgiving.” Colossians 
1.13-14 elaborates on the transformation effected by God for the re- 
cipients, drawing from baptismal concepts that would have been as- 
sociated with their conversion. These verses also form a transition 
and introduction to the Christ-hymn of 1.15-20. God has transferred 
the faithful from the realm of darkness to the. kingdom of the 
beloved Son, in union with whom the readers have the forgiveness 
of sins. The references to the Son and to forgiveness then become 
the bridge to the expanded praise of Christ contained in the tradi- 
tional hymn. In this sense, 1.15-20 functions as a long excursus be- 
tween verse 14 and 1.21-22, which returns to a description of what 
God has accomplished specifically for the recipients. 

Questions regarding the compositional history and character of 
this hymn are too numerous and complex to detain us long here. 
The extensive evidence of symmetry and parallelism in the piece has 
been frequently noted, though opinions differ as to its interpretation. 
The hymn appears to contain two stanzas or panels, distinguished 
by formal markers and point of reference. The first panel, 1.15-18a, 
celebrates the Son's supremacy and sufficiency in relation to the cos- 
mos by virtue of his unequaled role in creation. The second panel, 
1.18b-20, celebrates the Son's supremacy and sufficiency in relation 
to the new creation, the church redeemed by God through Christ's 
death and resurrection, which accomplished the reconciliation of all 
things. The two panels share a number of formal components that 
help show how their respective contents mirror and mutually rein- 
force and interpret one another. Both stanzas begin with öç otv 
plus a noun complement (eikav, “image” in verse 15, apxn, "begin- 


32 Cf. Sappington, Revelation, 197-198. 

* According to this reading, Colossians 1.18a (“and he is the head of the. body, 
the church”) serves as a transitional line, anticipating the subject-matter and time- 
reference of the second panel. 
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ning” in verse 18b), which is followed closely with the apposition 
npatotoKos (“first-born”). In both panels we also find the phrase örı 
év abt coupled with a verb and then the subject, the latter encom- 
passing some idea of completeness (tà návta, “all things" in verse 16, 
nav to nAnpmuo, “all the fullness” in verse 19). And then shortly af- 
terwards come constructions with ôr abdtod and eig abdtév, with all 
the personal pronouns referring to Christ. Additionally, each stanza 
contains the phrases “in the heavens” and “upon the earth” (verses 
16 and 20) and each has a segment where two or more substantives 
are linked with eite...eite... (verses 16 and 20). The hymn eloquently 
affirms for the recipients Christ’s divinely-ordained status as Lord 
and savior, the one who is preeminent in the universe. The hymn 
testifies to the belief that the key figure of world history is Christ, and 
the key act of salvation history is the Christ-event, which is also the 
defining moment of the Christian movement, that which determines 
the reality and the allegiance of the readers’ life in Christ. 

The final paragraph of the subsection (in 1.3-23) is 1.21-23, which 
resumes the direct speech of 1.3-14, in effect reiterating the claims of 
1.12-14 while carrying these claims further in light of the hymn’s 
christological affirmations, focusing on the theme of reconciliation. 
In fact, the author’s statements regarding the transformation of the 
readers in 1.21-22 essentially define the concepts of transfer and for- 
giveness announced in 1.13 and 14, while demonstrating what is 
most applicable in his interpretation of the hymn to the experience 
of the readers.** Correspondingly, the shift to second-person verbs 
and pronouns in 1.21-23 renders the remarks here more pointed 
and personal (cf. the use of the first-person plural in 1.13-14, and of 
the third-person singular in 1.15-20).5 We note, too, that here the 
moral quality evident in the exposition of Christian transformation 
becomes more detailed, indicating what the author most wants the 
recipients to affirm and do in terms of the gospel. 

The internal structure of the segment proceeds according to four 
logical steps. Colossians 1.21 begins by describing the previous state 
of the addressees. Formerly they were “estranged” from God, ene- 
mies of God on account of evil deeds (cf. “the realm of darkness” in 
verse 13 and “sins” in verse 14). Verse 1.22a then contrasts this state 
of depravity with the Colossians’ present status. In the physical 


** Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 88-93. 

35 The introductory and emphatic xoi vuög in v. 21 marks the return to the lan- 
guage of direct Beh 

3 Colossians 1.21-22 makes use of a sharp (and probably traditional) contrast 
with noté and vovi (cf. 2.13, 3.7-8); see Peter Tachau, “Einst” und “Jetzt” im Neuen 
Testament: Beobachtungen zu einem urchristlichen Predigtschema in der neutestamentlichen 
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body of Christ and through his death they have been “reconciled” 
(anoxathAAagev) with God. The thought here clearly builds upon 
the proclamations of the Christ-hymn in verse 20, which also makes 
mention of the crucifixion and uses a form of the verb dnokataAAdo- 
oew to depict what the death of Christ has accomplished for the cre- 
ated world (cf. the references to inheritance, the beloved Son, and 
forgiveness in 1.12-14). Third, 1.22b points to the purpose of this 
reconciling action — to present (napaotijoan, cf. petéotnoev in verse 
13) the audience before God as holy,? without blemish or blame. 

The fourth element, in verse 23, submits something new to the 
letter so far, creating a transition to the next unit, namely, a condi- 
tion of God's saving activity for the Colossians. While God has re- 
stored the cosmos to its proper relation to Godself through Christ, 
the benefits of this reconciliation are not experienced by individuals 
automatically, apart from their faith in God through Christ. The 
readers will continue in their status as those who are presented be- 
fore God as saints, “provided that you remain established and stead- 
fast in the faith." This conditional clause, which basically represents 
the first admonition of the letter, involves a call to Christian en- 
durance, bringing to mind the virtues of dronovn and naxpoßvnia 
extolled in verse 11 of the intercessory prayer. This means that the 
Colossians must not abandon the hope that is held out by the gospel 
which was proclaimed to them and which they have accepted (cf. 
1.4-6).3 The foundation of their new life, then, their grounds for giv- 
ing thanks to God, is the gospel. The letter-writer reminds the audi- 
ence that the hope and the power of the gospel cannot be separated 
from the life of faith of those who have accepted it, who are in 
Christ's body, the church. Moreover, neither can the hope and the 
power of the gospel be separated from the one who proclaims and 
authorizes it for the community. Thus “Paul” reminds the Colos- 
sians that the gospel which is transforming them, and in which they 
must remain steadfast, is also the gospel of which he is a servant. 
Their affirmation of the gospel and their dedication to continue in 
obedience to the gospel are closely linked with his own person, 
proclamation, and ministry. 


Briefliteratur und zu seiner Vorgeschichte (FRLANT 105; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Puprehe 1972) esp. 9-11, 80-81, 84-89, 100-103, “on 123-125; Lona, Eschatologie, 
86-1 

37 @yioug, cf. &yiwv in v. 12. 

38 Ernst R. Wendland (“Cohesion in Colossians: A Structural-Thematic Outline,” 
Notes on Translation 6 [1992] 39) suggests that the triad of qualifiers in 1.22 (holy, 
blameless, faultless) may in some sense parallel the triad in v. 23 (established, stead- 
fast, not shifting). 
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Colossians 1.24-2.5 — This leads to an extended presentation that 
deals with the apostolate of Paul, both in terms of its fundamental 
rendering and in terms of the bearing that Paul’s service has on the 
Colossian community. As in the previous subsection, the substance 
and purpose of the unit are affirming in nature. So, for instance, the 
good standing of the readers with respect to the gospel continues to 
be acknowledged: they are “the hope of glory” and Christ is év bpiv 
(1.27); the “good order” and “stability” of their faith is a source of 
rejoicing for the apostle (2.5). Similarly, the positive features of the 
gospel itself also continue to be endorsed: the gospel is “the word of 
God, the mystery hidden for ages and generations” (1.25-26); those 
to whom God has revealed this mystery know the wealth of divine 
glory (1.27); the mystery is nothing other than Christ himself (2.2), in 
whom are hidden all the treasures of divine wisdom (2.3). 

The bulk of the material here, though, centers on assurances re- 
garding the authority of the author, Paul, to proclaim the gospel, 
and of the relevance of his work and witness for the readers. This 
focus echoes and expands upon warranting statements in 1.3-23, es- 
pecially 1.3-4 and 9, where the readers had learned of Paul's prayer- 
ful thanksgiving at the news of their reception of the gospel, and 1.7- 
8, which confirms the positive relationship of Paul to Epaphras, from 
whom they originally received the gospel. This continuity in function 
and theme from 1.3-23 to 1.24-2.5 is buttressed by the repetition of 
a number of leading terms and ideas. Thus Christ's body is the 
church (1.24, cf. 1.18), of which Paul became a minister (1.24b-25a, 
cf. 1.23b); Paul's work on behalf of the gospel is carried out in accor- 
dance with God's will (1.27 with @éAnoev, cf. 1.1), and this gospel 
reveals divine óta (1.27, cf. 1.11) and is the source of hope (1.27, cf. 
1.5, 23) for the saints (1.26, cf. 1.2, 4, 12, 22). In line with this, the 
goal of the gospel's declaration (1.28, cf. 1.23) is the dissemination of 
divine knowledge (1.27-28, 2.2-3, cf. 1.9-10) on a global scale (1.28, 
2.1, cf. 1.6, 23) in order to present people as blameless in Christ be- 
fore God (1.28, cf. 1.22) as they maintain their faith in good order 
(2.5, cf. 1.23). This section, then, does not so much introduce a new 
set of themes or a new perspective on those themes, but extends the 
foregoing affirmations by vividly demonstrating how the gospel that 
the Colossians affirm in word and deed is and should be none other 
than the apostolic gospel, the Pauline gospel, which continues to be 
proclaimed in the epistle itself. The directives of the apostle, then, 


39 On the continuity of 1.24 ff. with what precedes see esp. Lightfoot, Colossians, 
126-127 (who understands the material in 1.13-2.3 to be united by the author's 
focus on “doctrinal” issues); Gnilka, Kolosserbrizf, 4-5, 39, 93-106 (who labels all of 
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are directly relevant to the Christian existence of the community, 
both past and present. Paul specifies what sort of gospel the readers 
are to affirm in terms of its theological character, source of wisdom, 
moral bearing, and means of transmission and verification. 

The assertions of 1.24 ff. demonstrate Paul’s authority and rele- 
vance in a number of ways, though the following items may be em- 
phasized. The guiding theme, apparently, has to do with the apos- 
tolic &yóv. Empowered by divine presence (1.29, cf. 2.12), Paul takes 
on the struggles appropriate to his office on behalf of the church. 
The nature of this conflict and labor is indicated at several points in 
the text. Paul’s apostolic striving entails for him first of all personal 
suffering, pains that help to fill up what is still lacking in regard to 
“the afflictions of Christ” (1.24). Paul’s sufferings are presumably a 
result of and concurrent with his efforts to proclaim the gospel to the 
entire world, instructing and warning “all people” in order to lead as 
many as possible to truth, wisdom, and maturity in Christ (1.28). 
The basis of this undertaking lies in the divine commission given to 
Paul so that he might reveal to God’s saints the holy mystery, the 
primeval secret that the wealth of God’s glory is now at work among 
those who are in Christ (1.25-27). 

Such statements are suggestive of the extraordinary power that in- 
forms Paul’s person and mission. He is spiritually present as mysta- 
gogue, apostle, and minister of God even for those who do not know 
him in the flesh, the readers in particular. This aspect of Paul’s of- 
fice, which displays something of its special authority, is underscored 
repeatedly throughout the passage, particularly in 2.1-5. Paul's suf- 
ferings are on£p ouóv (1.24, 2.1); the mystery that he divulges con- 
cerns Christ &v opiv (1.27). He struggles greatly for all those who 
have not seen him face-to-face, most notably on behalf of the 
Christians in Colossae and Laodicea (2.1, cf. 4.15-16). He is with the 
addressees both in the spirit and by means of the epistle, observing 
and responding to their conduct as faithful Christians in a manner 
that accords with his divine stewardship (2.5). 

In this regard the formulations of 2.1 (“For I want you to 
know...") and 2.4 ("I am telling you this so that...”) are meaningful. 
The nature of Paul's commission enables him, and indeed requires 
him to struggle for and instruct Christians everywhere, including 
those of the Lycus River valley. By means of these two "disclosure" 
statements he indicates in an express and rather formal manner the 


1.9-29: “Grundlegung: Das apostolische und universale Evangelium”); Zeilinger, 
Erstgeborene, 34-39 (he entitles 1.1-2.5, “Die "Position". 
+ Cf. above, pp. 74-77. 
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purpose behind his efforts on behalf of the Colossians and in partic- 
ular behind the writing of the letter. He does so in order to 
“strengthen”* their “hearts,” to encourage their commitment to the 
gospel and to nurture their life in Christ, deterring them from any 
deception that might undermine the steadfastness of their faith (cf. 
Hebrews 13.9). Arguing that the focus of the letter-writer's state- 
ments regarding Paul's mission changes starting at 2.1, many com- 
mentators have divided the paragraph of 1.24 ff. into two sections, 
1.24-29 and 2.1-5. This shift, however, from a discussion of Paul's 
apostolic service in general terms to direct address and application to 
the addressee's situation, hardly indicates a disruption in the overall 
thought.? Indeed, the whole point of the passage materializes in the 
attempt to show how Paul's global mission relates to the life of the 
community at this particular juncture in its history. By and large, the 
disclosure formulae found in ancient literature are utilized to present 
information of special and specific pertinence to the reader, often as 
a way of expounding on preceding remarks.* In Colossians 2.1 and 
4, as elsewhere in the Pauline corpus, the statements introduced by 
the disclosure formulae draw from the foregoing discussion, relating 
to the recipients’ epistolary situation personally and expressly, and 
anticipating the heart of the letter's direct appeal to them, which fol- 
lows starting in 2.6 ff. 

As for the literary composition of 1.24-2.5, several scholars have 
proposed a concentric construction of some kind, either for the pas- 
sage in its entirety or for some significant portion of it. Matching 
references in 1.24 and 2.5 — especially to the apostle's rejoicing 
(xoípo/xaipov), as well as to his o&p& and to Christ — indicate the 
application of inclusio to demarcate the section.“ Additionally, and 
supported by this feature, a simple ring composition can be detected. 
At the extremities of the unit, both 1.24 and 2.4-5 emphasize Paul's 
rejoicing as he responds to the challenge of his office, doing so on 
behalf of the readers. Moving closer to the center of the passage, 
both 1.25-28 and 2.2-3 discuss Paul's revelation of God's mystery, 


*! Cf. TDNT 5.773-799. 

*? Cf. Barth, Colossians, 252-253, 270; Aletti, Colosstens, 130-131. 

# T. Y. Mullins, “Disclosure: A Literary Form in the New Testament,” NovT 7 
(1964) 44-50; cf. John L. White, “The Introductory Formulae in the Body of the 
Pauline Letter," JBL 90 (1971) 91-97; Cannon, Traditional Materials, 150-153; in the 
Pauline corpus cf. Romans 1.13, 11.25, II Corinthians 1.8, Galatians 1.11, 
Philippians 1.12, I Thessalonians 2.1, 4.13. 

^" Paul Lamarche, “Structure de l'Epitre aux Colossiens,” Biblica 56 (1975) 456- 
460; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 44-46; Wendland, “Cohesion,” 40-41; Aletti, Colossiens, 
130-131. 

#5 Both verses also contain references to the recipients, ónép buöv, abv div, etc. 
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which makes available for those in Christ divine riches (nAodrog in 
1.27 and 2.2, cf. 2.3) and wisdom (sopia in 1.28 and 2.3, cf. 2.2). We 
also note here the verbal correspondence of yvopícoi (1.27) with 
éniyvaors (2.2) and 1v&oig (2.3), and of dnoxexpvppévov (1.26) with 
&nókpooo: (2.3). The center section (1.29-2.1), finally, concentrates 
on the apostolic struggle, the divine power that supports Paul's ef- 
forts, and the inclusion of the readers among the beneficiaries of this 
striving. 

Colosstans 2.6-7 — These verses constitute both the conclusion to 
section I of the letter-body and the transition to section II (2.8-23). 
Contrary to the interpretation of most commentators, it seems better 
to take these verses as a summary of what precedes than as an intro- 
duction to what follows.” This much is suggested by a number of 
observations. To begin with, the tone and outlook of the sentence 
are fully positive, according with the language of affirmation in 1.3- 
2.5 more obviously that with the warnings and critical exposition of 
2.8-23. In this regard the rhetorical coherence with 2.5 is notewor- 
thy. Colossians 2.6-7 essentially restates the basic thrust and intent of 
the immediately preceding sentence, only recasting that statement of 
approval regarding the readers' faith into a command or request for 
them to continue to be faithful (with faith representing a key theme 
for section I, cf. 1.2, 4, 7, 23, 2.5). 

The recurrence of terms and ideas from 1.3 ff. in 2.6-7 is also in- 
structive for explaining the place of these two verses in the epistle. As 
we have seen, the concept of having “received” (napeAófere) Christ 
in 2.6 points to the whole process of the transmission of Christian 
traditions, a topic that had dominated much of the discussion in sec- 
tion I, both in terms of indicating the content of those traditions (for 
example, 1.15-20) and the authoritative means of their conveyance 
(for example, 1.7-8, 24 ff). The reception of this tradition is associat- 
ed with the initial instruction that the readers received as neophytes 
and the habit of moral compliance appropriate to that instruction. 
According to 2.7, they are to grow strong in the faith kadag &d1ö4x8- 
nte ("as you were taught"), a reference no doubt intended to evoke 
the teaching of Epaphras, summarized in 1.5-8. Additionally, the 
command in 2.6 to “walk” in the Lord echoes 1.10, where Paul had 
petitioned God so that the Colossians might “walk” worthily of the 
Lord. Furthermore, in both 1.10-12 and 2.6-7, four participles fol- 
low the verb “to walk," explicating its meaning for Christian con- 


* Also, if ovpPiPaobévtes in 2.2 means “instructed” (see above, p. 41, n. 114) it 
would match up with S5doKovtes in 1.28. 
* Though cf. Bruce, Colossians, 92-94; Láhnemann, Kolosserbrief, 49. 
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duct. In 2.7, each of the first three participles (well-rooted, built-up, 
established) also makes use of agricultural or architectural imagery 
found earlier in the letter (see 1.6, 10, 23, 2.5), where the metaphors 
had also been applied to describe the firm foundation and growth of 
the Colossian community.“ The fourth participial phrase, “abound- 
ing in thanksgiving,” brings to mind the language of being filled in 
1.9 (cf. 1.24, 2.2) and of giving thanks to the Father in 1.3 and 12. 
Finally, the parameters of the entire section in 1.3-2.7 are demarcat- 
ed by means of inclusio. Appropriately enough, the first word of 1.3 
is eüxapıoroduev while the last word of 2.7 is ebyapiotig. In addi- 
tion, 1.3 includes the confessional formula “the Lord... Jesus Christ” 
as does 2.6, though with the terms in reversed order, “Christ Jesus 
the Lord."* This credal confession in effect summarizes the gospel 
of Colossians in its positive, affirming sense, gathering up all that the 
letter-writer wants to convey to the readers about Christ in 1.3-2.7.50 
In this light, it is evident that Paul's prayers for the Colossians to 
conduct themselves in the Lord, his affirmation of their good stand- 
ing in the Lord, and, finally, his exhortation for them to continue 
and do more in the Lord are manners of interacting with the reader 
utilized in section I which are all cut from the same cloth, exhibiting 
the same general purpose and orientation. At the same time, the 
use of an imperative here (nepınareite), the text’s first, sets the stage 
for the more direct warnings and appeals that will impel the remain- 
der of the letter. 

Section II: Colossians 2.8-23 — It is only with 2.8 ff. that the tone 
and intent of the author’s remarks to the audience change signifi- 
cantly, indicating the beginning of a new literary section. Here Paul 
seeks to discredit the teachings of the philosophy. While earlier com- 
ments (1.23, 2.4) may have anticipated this discussion, it is only here 
that a developed critique takes place, one where the offenses of the 
opposition come clearly into view. The approach throughout in- 
volves warning and educating the readers as to the threat that the 
errorists represent to authentic Christian existence such as it has 
been affirmed up to this point in the epistle. Structurally, the back- 
bone of the section is located in its three primary admonitions, 2.8, 


48 If BeBoiobuevot invokes legal imagery (see TDNT 1.600-603) then we could 
compare instead the earlier language of 1.22. 


*9 These are the only occasions in the epistle where the complete or expanded 
formula is quoted. 


50 Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 116; TDNT 3.1090. 

5! Thus the oov of 2.6 grounds the commands that follow in the faith that the 
Colossians have already demonstrated in Christ as their Lord; cf. Barth, Colossians, 
302. 
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16, and 18. Each is constructed somewhat similarly (BAénete un vig 
bu&c...; wh obv tic buäg kpivéro...; undeis dpc xotafpopevéco.. .) and 
each is buttressed by ensuing explanatory statements (2.9-15, 17, 
and 19, respectively).? Verses 20-23 then serve as a conclusion and 
summary to the whole section, with the first words of the paragraph 
(“If you died with Christ...”) creating anticipation for the (similarly 
constructed) opening of the next section in 3.1 (“So if you were 
raised with Christ..."; cf. 2.11-13). 

The first of the three primary admonitions (2.8) functions as a the- 
sis statement for the section, establishing its mood and announcing 
its major themes, which appear to be two in number. On one hand, 
in 2.8 Paul warns the Colossians that the errorists mislead the com- 
munity by promoting a philosophy that is *according to the elements 
of the world" (Kara tà oto1yeia tod kóopov) and therefore is not “ac- 
cording to Christ" (xotà Xpiotév). What it means to the letter-writer 
for one in fact to live katà Xpiotóv, to be in Christ, to share in his 
hegemony over every force and entity in the cosmes as set forth ear- 
lier in the text, is the subject of 2.9-15. Here, the author concen- 
trates on theological principles that in his mind counter the tenets of 
the philosophy. The lion's share of the discussion, consequently, is 
developed in accordance with earlier theological affirmations. For 
example, verses 9-10, 12, and 14-15 all recall in different ways the 
hymnic assurances of 1.18-20, while the thought behind 2.13 seems 
to be predicated upon soteriological reminders such as 1.14, 21-22. 
The central argument of 2.9-15 revolves around the claim that 
through baptism the readers are “in Christ,” with the key phrase £v 
abt@ in verses 9 and 15 forming an inclusio for the subsection. In 
Christ the Colossians have been filled and in him they have put off 
the fleshly body, having been forgiven all their sins (2.10-11, 13). 
Thus they participate in the benefits of Christ's victory over the prin- 
cipalities and powers. Any moral code or any form of religion ori- 
ented towards such stoicheia can only be a sham, a distortion of God's 
intention for human fulfillment. 

On the other hand, in 2.8 the letter-writer also cautions the recip- 
ients as to the merely “human” traditions and standards that form 
the basis of the rival movement. In this light, their religious activities 
are nothing more than a futile deception. The refutation of the actu- 
al teachings associated with these traditions and the vanity they 


52 “See to it that no one...you” (2.8); “So, do not allow anyone to pass judgment 
on you" (2.16); “Do not allow anyone to disqualify you” (2.18). 

55 Cf. Lamarche, "Structure," 459. 

** With &pyfic xai £&ovoíac in 2.10 forming something of an inclusio with tàg 
apres Kai tàs EEovoiag in 2.15. 
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breed are then the subject of 2.16-19. This section presents two par- 
allel admonitions, both of which instruct the members of the audi- 
ence not to allow their worship or conduct to be judged according to 
oppositional standards. The Colossians now belong to a heavenly re- 
ality, having escaped the realm of darkness that governed their pre- 
vious existence (cf. 1.12-14, 21-22, 2.13). They must now continue to 
reject the earthly priorities of the created order which can blind 
them to their true nature and commitments. Some specific aspects of 
the aberrant human traditions are apparently cited in 2.16 and 18 — 
dietary regulations, calendrical observances, heavenly visions, and so 
forth. In the supporting material placed in 2.17 and 19, the author 
denounces these practical aberrations with reference to the oôpa of 
Christ, which operates as the final criterion for the evaluation of re- 
ligious practices and the motivations that inform them (cf. 2.9, 23). 
The preoccupations of the philosophy, says Paul, represent nothing 
but the shadow, the insubstantial illusion of God’s will for human 
existence, while the reality, the oôpa, belongs to Christ. Similarly, 
the conceited and judgmental attitude of the false teachers, ground- 
ed in their esoteric wisdom and visions of angel-worship, proves that 
they do not belong to the oôpa of Christ, which is the source of 
unity and growth guided by God (cf. 2.2, 3.11). 

Colossians 2.20-23 concludes the section of correction in 2.8-23 
by drawing together a number of salient concepts from the preced- 
ing material in the form of a pointed summary.’ The author re- 
minds the readers that they have died with Christ from the domin- 
ion of the stoicheia (cf. 2.11-13, 15) and so are free from the 8óyuoxo. 
associated with their veneration (cf. 2.14, 16). These regulations are 
destined to pass away (cf. 2.17), based as they are upon teachings 
that are merely human in origin and nature (cf. 2.8). The opposition 
may claim the reputation of wisdom (Aöyov...copias, cf. piAocogias 
in 2.8)* on account of its “self-chosen worship" (eAo08pnoxia, cf. 
0éXav...O0pnoxeíq in 2.18), its “humility” (tanewo@pootvn, cf. 2.18), 
and its “severity to the body" (cf. oôpa in 2.9, 17, 19). However, the 
author's scrutiny has revealed the sort of life promoted by the philos- 
ophy to be in fact “of no value whatsoever" (oox év turf tivi, cf. kevig 
&nátng in 2.8 and eixf in 2.18). Given their purely earthly and 
human orientation, the practices of the errorists lead only to “the 
gratification of the flesh" (xAnopovi tis capkóc, cf. nAfpopo in 2.9, 
nenAnpopévor in 2.10, capKds in 2.13, 18). 


55 Wendland, “Cohesion,” 43-44; cf. Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 60. The section in fact 
introduces very little by way of new ideas or counter-arguments. 
This forms something of an inclusio for section II. 
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Section III: Colossians 3.1-4.6 — The third and final major section of 
the letter-body is 3.1-4.6. Here the author furnishes the reader with 
practical instruction in an exhortatory mode as to the kind of moral 
aspirations that suit the theological affirmations conveyed in 1.3-2.7 
and demonstrate a clean break with the practices berated in 2.8-23. 
Already the author has indicated that authentic commitment to 
Christ entails a definite manner of conduct that is “worthy of the 
Lord,” indicating also the social context and eschatological perspec- 
tive of such conduct (for example, 1.4, 10-11, 14, 21-23, 28, 2.2, 6- 
7). The emphasis in 2.19 on unity and common growth in the body 
whose head is Christ, in contrast to the judgmental and disruptive 
activities of the opposition, anticipated the major theme of the ex- 
hortatory section. 

The author’s instructions for the Colossians as to the practical di- 
mensions of Christian morality are organized into three units. 3.1-4 
serves as an introduction that also links the section with specific 
themes of the foregoing argument.” 3.5-4.1 then imparts the instruc- 
tions themselves, arranged in two long paragraphs, each of which 
contains further subdivisions: 3.5-11 develops the negative ramifica- 
tions of the thesis in 3.1-4, while 3.12-4.1 explores its positive conno- 
tations. Finally, 4.1-6 functions as a paraenetic conclusion, both for 
section III in particular and for the whole letter-body in general.* 
The hortatory character of the entire section is evident above all in 
the employment of imperatives and precepts, and in the reference to 
moral virtues, duties, and roles.5® 

The introduction in 3.1-4 establishes the instructional tone as well 
as the essential parameters and objectives of the ensuing paraenetic 
material. Structurally, at the heart of the unit we find the two pre- 
sent imperatives, tà üvo Cnteite (“seek that which is above") and «à 
&vw Qpoveie (“set you minds on what is above”); these are suggestive 
in meaning of the breadth and nature of the moral implications to 
be circumscribed by the author, one command relating more obvi- 
ously to visible conduct, the other more to one's intellectual and 
emotional orientation.” In depicting this conduct and this orienta- 
tion, he builds upon the fundamental distinction, presupposed re- 
peatedly throughout the text, between the heavenly realm above, 


57 On 3.1-4 as transitional, continuing the train of thought and imagery, see 
Lähnemann, Kolosserbrief, 30-31. On its possible function as a peroratio, see Wolter, 
Brief, 164-165. 

Cf. Aletti, Colossiens, 215-216. 

59 See above, pp. ; 

99 Cf. Gnilka, Aolosserbrief, 173. On the structure of the unit see Harris, Colossians, 
136; Zeilinger, Erstgeborene, 61-62. 
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where God and Christ are, and the earthly realm, polluted by hu- 
man and fleshly standards. In this form, the antithesis emerges most 
pointedly in its moral dimension. Since the readers, in baptism, have 
died and have been raised with Christ, their bearing is heavenly in- 
sofar as Christ is their life. The antithesis also takes on temporal di- 
mensions. Paul tells the Colossians that their life in Christ is for the 
present time hidden, though it will be revealed with Christ at the es- 
chatological judgment in glory. Thus if the recipients are to meet 
the author’s moral challenge, their conduct must manifest in this 
world the heavenly and eschatological lordship of Christ. Converse- 
ly, the Colossians have died to their previous mode of existence and 
they must no longer set their minds in accordance with the priorities 
of the created world. This overriding corollary between tà é&vw 
gpoveite and ph (ppoveite) tà èni tis yfic governs the organization of 
material in 3.5-4.1, with 3.5-11 corresponding thematically to the 
latter, and 3.12-4.1 corresponding to the former. 

Colossians 3.5-4.1 — The opening of 3.5-11, then, reiterates the 
basic ideas of dying to the old life and of rejecting the standards of 
the “earthly” manner of moral existence: “So put to death the mem- 
bers that are on the earth” (3.5a), referring to the members of one’s 
body as they are used for immoral purposes, such as those specified 
in verses 5b and 8. The paragraph based upon this command ap- 
pears to be divided into two subsections, 3.5-7 and 8-11. Each unit 
incorporates a list of five vices to be shunned and each is delineated 
by means of inclusio.? As for content, both units condemn behavior 
that might cause discord in the Christian community. The particular 
vices named appear to be indicative of those who would deify what 
belongs to earthly existence (like the opponents of 2.8-23) and whose 
attitudes disrupt healthy relationships within the body of Christ. 

The first of these lists clusters vices associated by the author with 
the audience’s past, pagan course in life (immorality, uncleanness, 
passion, evil desire),® all of which relate in same fashion to nAeoveEia 
(“overreaching”), which is clearly emphasized. The list as a whole, 
then, outlines a negative pattern of conduct degraded particularly by 


51 Cf. Edouard Delebecque, “Sur un Probléme de Temps chez Saint Paul,” 
Biblica 70 (1989) 389-395. 

62 In the first unit it is antithetical inclusio: vexpdoate in v. 5 and &Gfite in v. 7. In 
the second unit we have tà ravıo in 3.8 and 11. 

53 nopveia. and éxaPapoia are sometimes used in connection with the condemna- 
tion of idolatry, and so link up with what follows. The apparent undertones of sexu- 
al misconduct may find their positive counterpart in 3.18-19, the prescription of 
moral duties "in the Lord." 

6t Barth, Colossians, 404; Countryman, Dirt, 108-109, 217-218. 
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greed, avarice, covetousness, and hybris, which both violate other 
people and offend God (3.5c-6), corrupting moral vision and spiritu- 
al development. The “old person,” ridden with these vices, does not 
desire to do God’s will, but desires what rightly belongs to others, ev- 
idencing a preoccupation with the things of the world. As in 3.4, the 
writer’s presentation of Christian life takes into account eschatologi- 
cal judgment, the expectation of which conditions and motivates 
conduct appropriate to the converted life. Those who disobey God 
and refuse God’s will by continuing in the squalor of immorality can 
expect only God’s wrath in the age to come. 

The second subsection, beginning with the transitional vovi 8é in 
verse 8 (cf. 1.21-22), is structured according to the baptismal motifs 
of stripping off the old human self with its moral faults and putting 
on the new self, which is being redeemed in Christ in accordance 
with the new creation. In this new creation the boundaries that have 
customarily separated groups of people are overcome, since Christ is 
“in all” (3.11, cf. 2.10). These divisions refer to such human charac- 
teristics as ethnic origin or social position (cf. 3.22-4.1), the basis of 
which is dissolved by Christ and (more to the point in this section) by 
the moral conduct of those in Christ. The list of vices denounced at 
this juncture — wrath (cf. 3.6), rage, malice, slander, obscene lan- 
guage — accents degrading and violent emotions that often result 
from or lead to evil speech, words that can easily injure and alienate 
others in the church. The concern with speech continues into verse 
9a, with the precept imploring the readers not to lie to one anoth- 
er. Instead, they are to clothe themselves with the new human 
being, which grows in and is intended for knowledge of the creator's 
will, the ultimate standard of truth (cf. ppoveite in 3.2). 

The description of the readers as putting on the new human being 
in 3.10 anticipates the command that initiates the next unit, 3.12 ff.: 
evöboaoße. Just as they are to put to death and put off the vices of 
their former lives, so too the recipients must put on virtues that befit 
their new life in Christ, with its heavenly orientation. This section, 
predominately positive in the bearing of its counsel, manifests a more 
extensive and complex structure than the preceding unit, in keeping 
with the author's predilection for endorsing bona fide Christian stan- 
dards. In terms of its literary composition, the unit appears to be or- 
ganized according to three categories of moral instruction that mutu- 


$5 In this way 3.11 anticipates the thrust of the next unit, 3.12-15b. 

$6 Pokorny (Colossians, 168) and Barth (Colossians, 408) suggest that 3.9a is a sum- 
mary of the preceding vices. The thought contrasts with the emphasis on the 
aAndera of the gospel made earlier in the letter, 1.5-6. 
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ally support and complement one another. The first unit, 3.12-15b, 
exhorts the Colossians to conduct that edifies their community and 
the personal relationships on which it depends. The second, 3.15c- 
17, counsels them as to the proper response of the community to 
God. And the third, 3.18-4.1, offers precepts as to how the members 
of the community are to comport themselves with respect to the 
moral expectations of institutions that belong to the broader world 
outside the church. The literary boundaries of each unit are marked 
with either inclusio or exclusio. When evaluated according to this 
structure, we can see how the author's recommendations, selective as 
they are, encompass the whole range of moral "living" and moral 
“life” suggested by the wording of 3.3-4, assuming a broad scope of 
reference and application for Christian existence. 

Colossians 3.12-15b contains advice that focuses on the moral 
conduct of the recipients in terms of their future as a community. 
Here the letter-writer advocates virtues (again in a listing of five, 
contrasting with the rosters of verses 5 and 8) that underscore the al- 
truism and genuine concern and respect for others that is to mark 
mutual relations within the church: a compassionate heart, kindness, 
humility, gentleness, forbearance. The new life, according to the au- 
thor's interpretation, is decidedly a social reality, where the forces 
that typically alienate people from one another must be defeated by 
each Christian in terms of everything he or she says, does, or feels. 
In this regard the audience is bid by Paul to assume attitudes and 
behavior that reflect the mercy of God and the self-sacrifice of 
Christ. He summarizes the appeal to realize this new life by remind- 
ing the recipients of their exalted status; they are to put on Christian 
virtues as the "elect of God, holy, and beloved" (3.12, cf. Deu- 
teronomy 7.6-8). In fact, it appears that moral appeals relating to 
each of these three attributes — éxAextoi, &yvoi, and nyannuevor — de- 
termine the contents of the unit, particularly in verses 13-15b. So, 
insofar as the members of the community have been forgiven their 
sins by the Lord and they in turn forgive one another whenever a 
complaint arises (verse 13), they show themselves to be holy and 
sanctified (cf. 1.12-14, 21-22, which also connect God's forgiveness 
of the believers’ sins with their new status as &y.o1). 3.14 then sum- 
mons the Colossians to make &y&nn their “bond of perfection" in all 
matters, a goal appropriate to those whose Lord is God's "beloved 


6? For 3.12-15b: éxAextoi in 3.12 and éxAnOnte in 3.15b (cf. onAdyyva in 3.12 and 
xapdiar in 3.15a). For 3.15c-17: ebxópioxot in 3.15c and ebyapiototvtes in 3.17. 
For 3.18-4.1: ebxapıorodvreg in 3.17 and ebyapiotig in 4.2. On the exclusio see 
Wendland, “Cohesion,” 48. 
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Son” (1.13) and who are themselves beloved of God.9 And 3.15 re- 
minds the readers that they have been called (éxAn@nte) by God into 
one body, whose head is Christ. Thus the peace that Christ has ac- 
complished for the world ought to rule in their hearts (cf. 1.20). The 
sort of peace that the author has in mind here is to govern not only 
human relations but also the relationship between the members of 
the church and God, a topic that transitions to the next unit, 3.15c- 
17. 

Appropriately, Paul includes in his outline of a Christian disposi- 
tion that actively seeks tà &vo encouragement for the community to 
make the giving of thanks to God through Christ the hallmark of 
that existence. Thanksgiving for the author, given the nature of this 
subsection, does not refer mainly to a private, individual affair or to 
a grateful disposition, but to the public life of the community, where 
it is to operate as an integral and defining component of its identity. 
The author seizes upon this opportunity for instruction to drive 
home a theme that had been struck earlier in the epistle (1.3, 12, 
2.7, also 4.2). The recommendations conveyed at this point in 
chapter three make use of a number of different terms for Christian 
praise, adding internal cohesion to the unit. The Colossian congre- 
gations are told first, in verse 15c, simply to “be thankful,” a com- 
mand that serves as the unit’s thesis statement.” Paul spells out what 
this entails in verses 16-17. The community is to allow the word of 
Christ, the gospel (cf. 1.5-6, 25, 4.3), to “dwell richly” among its 
members.”! The word is at work in the congregation in the form of 
mutual teaching and admonition guided by divine wisdom.” It is 
also present when singing spirit-inspired psalms, hymns, and odes to 
God with gratitude and from one’s heart. The author concludes the 
unit by extending the central theme in such a way that the advice 
foreshadows the extensive referential scope of the ensuing paragraph 
(3.18-4.1). Whatever the readers may do (cf. 3.23), in speaking or in 
action, they are to do everything “in the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(3.17). In this way, through Christ they are giving thanks to the 
Father (cf. 1.3). The lordship of Christ, first acknowledged at bap- 
tism, determines all of Christian existence, including the proper rela- 
tionship of those in Christ with God. The praise of God, then, is to 


68 Cf. I Thessalonians 1.4, II Thessalonians 2.13. 

© Cf. O'Brien, Thanksgivings, 62-67. 

70 eyy&pioto: may be intended to link up with the list of attributes that opens v. 
12, which are also nominative masculine plural. 

?! For évoikeiv cf. 1.19, 2.9; on nAovoiwg cf. 1.27, 2.2-3. 

72 This request, a reformulation of 1.28, indicates in one sense how the activities 
of the apostolic office are to be paradigmatic for the exercise of community life. 
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be a matter of Christian life and of the mutual upbuilding of Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters. This underscores communal life as “the 
locus of moral formation.” 

The third and final paragraph consists of the Haustafel, with much 
of its structure and content familiar from contemporaneous codes of 
moral duties considered necessary for the Hellenistic household. 
Here the author illustrates prescriptively how everything that the 
Colossians do and say ought to be carried out in the name of the 
Lord. In this way the lordship of Christ in the world and in the lives 
of the faithful manifests itself in those daily relationships and social 
institutions that constitute the fabric of human society. The composi- 
tion and logic of the passage are especially clear. The advice is 
arranged according to the six different groups of persons addressed, 
which form three pairs of reciprocal relationships (wives-husbands in 
3.18-19, children-parents in 3.20-21, slaves-masters in 3.22-4.1). 
Within each pairing, the author’s command is directed first at the 
socially weaker party. Each of the six units consists of a vocative ad- 
dress followed by an imperatival verb whose entreaty is then justified 
by some explanation, usually with reference to the Lord. The exhor- 
tation to slaves is considerably more detailed than that intended for 
the other five groups. 

Generally speaking, we can see that the injunctions of the Haustafel 
extend and apply the meaning of the virtues enjoined earlier in the 
chapter. All people in the congregation, regardless of their position 
in society, are to be guided in their relationships by a humble, for- 
giving, and loving attitude and out of gratitude to God. In this con- 
text it should be emphasized that the household represents the most 
common and elementary structure of Hellenistic society. All moral 
obligations, even those recognized within “secular” institutions, are 
subordinate to the will of God and are carried out as part of the new 
creation, much the same way as the moral objectives detailed in 
3.12-17. In this sense there are for the Christian no “secular” institu- 
tions at all, even if they are not identical with the church itself. As 
with the material that precedes the household code, the underlying 
concern appears in the expectation of respect for and unity with 
other people. In this case, though, the theme is not so much solidar- 
ity within the church — neither the household itself nor the specific 
members of the household mentioned as referents are necessarily 
Christian — as the imperative of living in harmony with all people, in 
accordance with prevailing expectations and as part of one’s service 
to the Lord, who has brought peace to the whole world. 


73 Meeks, “To Walk Worthily," 49. 
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Colossians 4.2-6 — This portion of the text, continuing as it does 
with imperatives and moral advice, can be taken as the conclusion to 
section III of the epistle. At the same time, these verses also conclude 
the entire letter-body and function as something of a gnomic reprise, 
recapitulating a number of its key themes, presenting them in rough- 
ly the same order that they originally appeared.” The passage con- 
sists of three units, 4.2, 3-4, and 5-6. The first of these (“persevere in 
prayer, keeping alert in it with thanksgiving”) recollects the prayerful 
thanksgiving that opened the letter in 1.3 ff., as well as the appeals 
throughout for the Colossians themselves to be thankful (1.12, 2.7, 
3.15-17). The second unit, 4.3-4, then asks the audience to pray also 
for Paul and his associates in order that they might reveal “the mys- 
tery of Christ” and proclaim the word, the gospel, on account of 
which Paul is enchained. The formulation of this request draws 
upon a number of terms and ideas that were central to the apostolic 
self-commendation in 1.24 ff.” 

After summarizing Paul’s commission, the section draws to a close 
in 4.5-6 by summarizing the Colossians’ commission, underscoring 
the common service that the audience shares with the apostle to 
manifest in the world its calling and its obedience to God. This piece 
consists of two petitions. First, Paul admonishes the readers to “walk 
in wisdom towards the outsiders, making the most of the time.” 
Then in verse 6 they are urged to “let your word always be deter- 
mined by grace, seasoned with salt, so that you will know how to an- 
swer everyone.” The implication here, that the readers are to have 
an active interest in evangelism and the proclamation of the word, 
anticipates the personal news and communications of the next sec- 
tion, 4.7 ff., which continues to emphasize the shared interests that 
bond the apostolic mission with the Colossian church.” More impor- 
tantly, the appeal for the recipients to conduct themselves in accor- 
dance with the wisdom (of God) effectively sums up the intent of the 
letter’s correctional and exhortatory sections, where the author com- 
bated the false wisdom of the opponents and prescribed a way of life 
predicated upon knowledge of God’s will. The reference to “the out- 
siders” and to “everyone” might conceivably include not only the 
non-Christian world in general, but could (in light of the message 
that the audience has just heard) bring to mind also earlier refer- 


^ Cf. Cannon, Traditional Materials, 160; Aletti, Colossiens, 2 

75 For “the mystery of Christ" cf. 1.26, 2. 2; for ‘the one d i 25; for Xaoo cf. 
1.28, 2.4; for gavepoöv cf. 1.26; on God's opening the door for the gospel cf. 1.26-27; 
on Paul's chains cf. 1.24, 1.29-2.1; for the use of the first-person pleat cf. 1.28. 

76 Also the focus on speech throughout 4.2-6 seems to anticipate the communica- 
tions of 4.7 ff. 
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ences to the opposition (2.8 ff), to those who have yet to take off the 
old human being (3.5 ff), and to the non-Christian referents of the 
Haustafel (3.18 ff.). 

The prominence of verbal discourse as a topic in 4.6 also connects 
in a basic way with previous teachings in the letter.” The gospel it- 
self, for instance, is consistently presented as the “word,” something 
that is spoken, heard, proclaimed, sung, and taught. The purpose of 
Christian ministry is to be located especially in the act of proclaim- 
ing, teaching, and warning in accordance with the gospel. Con- 
versely, the errorists are condemned on account of their attempts to 
defraud and mislead the congregation through specious argument 
(rıdavoAoyia), and 3.8-9 demonstrates that sins of the tongue are 
among the chief enemies of the new human self. Instead, the Aóyog 
of Christ is to dwell among the community in diverse and uplifting 
ways, and whatever one does should be done in the name of the 
Lord (3.16-17). 

Finally, while the precise meaning of “seasoned with salt” is un- 
clear, comparison with Exodus 30.35 suggests that we have here a 
traditional allusion to the purity which is to accompany thanksgiving 
to God, a concept that would resonate not only with earlier refer- 
ences to thanksgiving in the epistle but connect especially with 
edyaptotodpev in 1.3, forming an inclusio for the entire letter-body. 

Colossians 4.7-18 — The epistolary postscript, in comparison with 
that of other early Christian letters, is relatively long and involved, 
which is somewhat unexpected in light of the compactness evident in 
the letter-body’s construction.” The nature of the postscript’s con- 
tents, consisting of personal communications and instructions, corre- 
sponds generally with the conventions that governed Hellenistic let- 
ter-writing, even while demonstrating some particularly Pauline 
features.” As with the epistolary prescript (1.1-2), the material of the 
section correlates with and elaborates some of the important themes 
introduced in the body of the work. It should be noted in particular 
that the language of the postscript continues in the exhortatory 
mode of 3.1-4.6, especially in its application of imperatives at 4.10, 
15, 16, 17, and 18.9? In connection with this, the employment of 


77 Cf. 4.2-4, with references to praying, giving thanks, speaking, revealing. 

738 On the composition of the section see Zeilinger, “Träger,” 175-192; cf. 
Schnider and Stenger, Studien, 71-75. 

7? On concluding elements in Hellenistic letters: Harry Gamble, The Textual 
History of the Letter to the Romans (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977) 57-65; Jeffrey A. D. 
Weima, Neglected Endings: The Significance of the Pauline Letter Closings (JSNTSup 101; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994) 28-56. 

3 Cf. Weima, Neglected Endings, 145-148. 
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verbs relating to social interchange (“make known,” “encourage,” 
“read (aloud),” “greet,” “tell,” and so on) expands the meaning of 
the instruction in 3.8-17, 4.3-6, which identified the need for edify- 
ing speech and mutual support in the church. Additionally, the vari- 
ous greetings, commendations, and orders of the postscript reinforce 
the affirmation of Paul and his co-workers that had figured promi- 
nently in section I of the letter-body. As in the prescript, epistolary 
conventions are made to serve paraenetic functions, as the author 
encourages a trans-local forum for making and warranting moral de- 
cisions. 

As for its literary structure, the unit is comprised of four para- 
graphs, distinguished by the type of information they convey. 
Anaphora and inclusio help to circumscribe the boundaries of these 
subunits. We have in 4.7-9 the official commendation of letter- 
bearers, Tychicus and Onesimus, who also function as apostolic en- 
voys.? The author's comments indicate both their good standing in 
the church and the purpose of their mission: they are to inform the 
Colossians of Paul's affairs and concerns, in effect validating the 
message of the epistle. The letter-writer indicates that the desired re- 
sult of this activity is to “encourage your hearts” (4.8); comparison 
with 2.2 suggests that in so doing the envoys sustain and augment 
the work of the apostle himself. 

In the second unit, 4.10-14, Paul extends greetings from six indi- 
viduals in his company to the Colossian congregations.? The first 
three mentioned are Jewish-Christians (Aristarchus, Mark, and 
Jesus-Justus) and the other three (Epaphras, Luke, and Demas) are 
gentile-Christians.* Chief among the fellow workers listed in the sec- 
tion is Epaphras, who is the subject of a glowing and relatively de- 
tailed testimonial (4.12-13, cf. 1.7-8). Paul certifies both Epaphras' 
good character and his good intentions as regards the readers. Like 
Paul, Epaphras struggles and prays on behalf of the Christians in the 
Lycus River valley in order that they may stand fully mature with re- 
spect to every aspect of God's will (cf. 1.3 ff., 9 ff, 1.28-2.2). Insofar 


8! Inclusio (unit 1): tà kat’ ¿uè rávta yrapioeı ... (4.7) and né&vta dpiv yvapicovoıv tà 
öde (4.9b). For yvopitew here cf. 1.27. Anaphora (units 2-4): donäLeroı in 4.10, 
&oxócacÓ0e in 4.15, 6 doxacpds in 4.18. 

82 Cf. Gamble, Textual History, 81, 84-87; Weima, Neglected Endings, 150-151. 

83 On epistolary greetings see BAGD 116-117; TDNT 1.496-502; Koskenniemi, 
Studien, 148-151; Gamble, Textual History, 59-60, 73-75; Schnider and Stenger, 
Studien, 126-131; Weima, Neglected Endings, 39-45, 104-117. 

8% The author adds in 4.11 a rather clumsily constructed note that these three are 
the only Jews (literally, those “of the circumcision,” cf. 2.11) counted among Paul's 
associates, which is perhaps to be interpreted as an indirect jab at the legitimacy of 
the Jewish-Christian opponents. 
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as his character and activities overlap with those of the apostle, 
Epaphras appears to be recommended to the audience as a substi- 
tute for Paul himself.® 

The third unit, 4.15-17, transmits apostolic orders that specifically 
concern the Christian congregations in the neighboring city of 
Laodicea (cf. 2.1). Paul asks the readers to convey his greetings to the 
“brothers” in that city (cf. 1.1-2, 4.7, 9), particularly to the congrega- 
tion that meets in the house of Nympha. He also instructs the 
Colossians to exchange the epistle they are now reading with anoth- 
er epistle éx Auodıkeiac, which presumable refers to a letter written 
by Paul to that community.® The unit is rounded off with a directive 
for a certain Archippus, most likely a leader of the Christian move- 
ment in Laodicea. Paul entreats him to fulfill the ministry (öte- 
kovia)® that he “received” in the Lord.® 

The fourth unit, 4.18, is the conclusion of the postscript and of the 
entire letter. “Paul” appends a handwritten greeting, intended in 
part to assure the audience of the document’s apostolic origin.” 
Then there is a final appeal for the readers to remember Paul’s suf- 
fering for the gospel (cf. 1.24, 4.3); the author’s concluding wish is 
that the example of the apostolic struggle and witness remain in the 
minds of the readers. An epistolary benediction draws the letter to a 
close. The wish for “grace” here is reminiscent of the greeting that 
opened the letter in 1.2, forming an inclusio for the entire letter.?! 


85 Barth, Colossians, 483. As Lohse (Colossians, 173) points out, the content of the 
prayer-report in 4.12 recalls the critique of the philosophy in chapter 2. 

Raymond F. Collins (““... that this letter be read to all the brethren.” A New 
Testament Note,” LS 9 (1982) 122-127) notes how the directive regarding the ex- 
change of letters indicates the “extra-situational” character of Colossians. 

8? &Anpoic, cf. 1.25. 

88 This creates for the postscript something of an inclusio with StdKovog in v. 7. 

89 It is unclear whether this behest is intended as a warning (so, e.g., Lindemann, 
Kolosserbrief, 77) or as an encouraging reminder (so Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 246-247; cf. 
Gamble, Textual History, 82-83). The lacement of the command, after vv. 15-16, 
and the fact that Archippus is not addressed directly (“And tell Archippus ...") sug- 
gest that he belongs to the Laodicean community. On the meaning of rapañap- 
Bévew (cf. 2.6) in this context cf. Zeilinger, “Träger,” 185-188. 

% On this practice: Gamble, Textual History, 62-64, 76-80; Schnider and Stenger, 
Studien, 135-167; Weima, Neglected Endings, 45-50, 118-135. In the Pauline corpus cf. 
I Corinthians 16.21, Galatians 6.11, II Thessalonians 3.17, Philemon 19. 

?! On the practice of the concluding benediction see Gamble, Textual History, 65- 
67; Berger, “Apostelbrief,” 204-207; Weima, Neglected Endings, 78-87. 
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The foregoing investigation has focused on the manner in which the 
author of Colossians endeavors to educate, encourage, and exhort 
the epistle’s intended recipients so as to affect their religious beliefs 
and moral aspirations as a community of converts to Christianity, 
over against competing influences that might undermine their alle- 
giance to the Pauline gospel and the growth they have experienced 
in the body of Christ. The central thesis guiding the study is that the 
ideas and methods that inform this manner of education are familiar 
especially from the conventions that were developing in moral phi- 
losophy at that time, in all its diversity. This sort of strategy would 
have been entirely appropriate given the pagan, Hellenized back- 
ground of the audience and the Christian leaders (like Epaphras) 
who founded and guided their congregations. Like early Chris- 
tianity, philosophic movements such as Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
Neoplatonism, Cynicism, and others sought from their initiates a 
personal “turning” — a moral transformation that accompanied a 
new intellectual and spiritual orientation. This would have entailed 
for the initiates an arduous and lifelong journey, fraught with dis- 
tractions and pitfalls. In order to succeed, they required ongoing 
support, correction, and advice from the movement’s recognized 
leaders. 

In coming to terms with the literary categories and practices in- 
volved with the tutelage of philosophic converts experiencing this 
type of transformation, the manner of moral instruction identified in 
modern scholarship as paraenesis served as a critical pedagogical 
tool and mode of communication. In fact, comparative analysis indi- 
cates that it is accurate to speak of Colossians as an instance of epis- 
tolary paraenesis, not unlike comparable philosophic examples in 
terms of style, content, tactics, and objectives. Typically, philosophic 
paraenesis consists of an instructional speech delivered by an author- 
itative figure within a particular school, who functions as a teacher 
and mentor, explaining and validating the particular way of life en- 
dorsed by the movement’s doctrinal system. The recipients, as 
novices in the movement, are at a liminal stage of development in 
terms of their appropriation and internalization of that way of life. 
The paraenetic author exhorts the addressees within the framework 
of a previously-shaped and all-encompassing explanation of reality, 
which can be referred to as the movement’s worldview or symbolic 
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universe. In this capacity, the speech will assume certain ideas re- 
garding divinity, the nature of the cosmos, the human condition, the 
structures of power and status in human civilization, and so on. By 
and large, though, pertinent doctrinal issues that may undergird the 
exhortation of a paraenetic document are simply implied or con- 
veyed in abbreviated form, shorthand reminders rather than detailed 
explanations. In addition, the worldview assumptions advocated by a 
paraenetic writer are ordinarily expressed in terms that interact crit- 
ically with the wisdom of other worldviews. This indicates for stu- 
dents what the ideology of their movement shares with the broader 
culture, highlighting its own ideas of human purpose, ethics, and so 
on vis-a-vis the values associated with the outside world, from which 
the neophytes are separating themselves. 

Given these qualities of paraenesis in general, and of Colossians in 
particular, it is possible to describe individually each of the major 
characters or “elements” who figure in the paraenetic exchange in- 
sofar as the manner in which they are presented buttresses the over- 
all objectives that typify this variety of discourse. In the most basic 
terms, these elements include the author (in the first-person), the re- 
cipients (in the second-person), and the major figures to whom the 
author refers in the course of the speech (in the third-person). 

To begin with, the author of Colossians (ostensibly the apostle 
Paul) is presented according to categories that exhibit significant 
affinities with those employed by philosophic educators in their own 
self-description. Through the words and concepts of the epistle and 
the manner of their delivery, Paul emerges as an authoritative 
teacher of truth and wisdom, an upright servant of God who leads 
others to ultimate realities and to the best course for human flourish- 
ing. Paul functions as a mystagogue, one who divulges divine secrets, 
mediating a special revelation which informs the teachings that he 
hands down to his followers and which capacitates his own apostolic 
labor. Furthermore, Paul struggles mightily as a devoted sage who 
suffers for the benefit of others. The integrity of his &yóv proves di- 
vine power and love to be working in him personally, strengthening 
his resolve and character. Enduring adversity for the church, then, 
becomes a cause for his rejoicing. Since he has been called and em- 
powered by God to proclaim the gospel to the world, Paul is pre- 
sented also as an embodiment of what he teaches, an exemplar for 
others to emulate, especially in his faithfulness, endurance, love, and 
thanksgiving to God, all in the name of the Lord. In this Paul can 
also be reckoned from the readers’ point of view as a friend, a broth- 
er in Christ, someone who is trustworthy, open and frank as to their 
shortcomings, but truly interested and active as to their ultimate 
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well-being, their standing before God. Although physically absent, 
he upholds the authentic Christian life of the community in the spir- 
it and via his written communications. 

The manner in which the readers, the Colossian Christians, are 
depicted and addressed is likewise cast in categories that approxi- 
mate those found in Hellenistic moral philosophy. These categories 
have to do with practices and procedures developed in association 
with the guidance of converts. As we have seen, ideas and methods 
applicable to the process of conversion could work profoundly on 
the minds of neophytes even long after the event of conversion itself, 
as they matured within the movement and realized the full potential 
of their turning to a new course in life. The most striking images that 
the reader of Colossians encounters — images of transfer, of being 
rescued from one realm to another, of dying and being raised, of 
putting off the old person and putting on the new, of obeying a new 
and divine Lord — convey powerfully both the contrast between the 
Colossians’ Christian and pre-Christian modes of existence as well as 
that between the character of life they observe as a Christian com- 
munity and that which is observable in the outside world. The chal- 
lenge for the addressees now, as the author sees things, is to main- 
tain and habituate their new status through moral conduct. In the 
language of the author, this means remaining secure, steadfast, and 
unshifting in their faith. This includes the expectation of an eschato- 
logical revelation by God of what is now known and certain, but still 
hidden “in Christ.” 

The epistle to the Colossians, as paraenesis, is meant to address 
this challenge of growing in Christ morally, of living the life given in 
baptism. The primary objective of the text’s instruction, though, sur- 
faces not in the effort to impart anything new or to chart a fresh 
course to which the Colossian Christians should aspire, but rather to 
rouse their memory as to what they already know they should do, 
engage their attention regarding the business at hand, help locate 
priorities in a demanding situation, and encourage the recipients to 
conform their actions to their convictions at this and every opportu- 
nity. The text plainly concerns itself with moral decision-making and 
practical comportment, with the palpable moral progress of its audi- 
ence as evidenced in day-to-day situations. As paraenesis, Colossians 
calls upon its readers to ponder the significance of their prior per- 
sonal commitments as they bear upon a current controversy and act 
accordingly. Thus the author conveys material that is for the most 
part already familiar to the recipients, material expressing concepts 
and rules commonly accepted within the movement, as opposed to 
concentrating on novel or debatable issues. So from the audience’s 
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perspective what is said appears to be self-evident and uncontrover- 
sial, rendering lengthy arguments unnecessary. Indeed, many of the 
norms articulated in Colossians are predicated upon widely accepted 
ideas in society as to what constitutes the moral individual and citi- 
zen. 

This all reflects how basic the task of remembrance is to paraenet- 
ic agendas, as neophytes are encouraged to bring to mind ideas and 
lessons of the past and to consolidate them so as to make them rele- 
vant to the formulation of present strategies. While this process of re- 
membrance and reappropriation could take on complex and varying 
characteristics in the corpus of ancient paraenesis as a whole, our 
letter-writer, like most paraenetic authors, displays an interest in re- 
calling and applying in particular four components of the new life: 
(1) remembrance of what conversion had accomplished or should 
have accomplished for one’s personal direction; (2) remembrance of 
the movement’s fundamental teachings, creeds, conventions, and so 
forth, what the initiates had learned during and since conversion; (3) 
remembrance of the teachers who had facilitated conversion and 
provided nurturing in accordance with the tenets of the movement; 
(4) remembrance of one’s experiences within the movement since 
conversion, both positive and negative, and on the nature of one’s 
growth as a convert. 

Because paraenesis is meant to facilitate the task of abstracting 
and justifying pertinent aspects of the novices’ new worldview as 
they inform practical issues of moral conduct, this process of remem- 
brance and reappropriation will necessarily take on a theological 
cast. In fact, the starting point and primary criterion for shaping any 
symbolic universe consist in premises regarding the nature of divini- 
ty, the divinely-instituted or divinely-sanctioned order of the cosmos, 
and the spiritual and moral relationship of human reality to divine 
reality. Examined from the perspective of worldview, then, it would 
be fair to say that all ideas regarding moral identity, purpose, and 
obligation in a paraenetic context relate directly or indirectly to the- 
ological assumptions. The presentation of such assumptions, howev- 
er, is ordinarily undertaken by way of succinct references to particu- 
lar teachings, symbols, events, and formulae associated with the 
neophytes’ previous learning, not through a methodical treatment of 
doctrinal matters. As for purpose, theological assumptions in paraen- 
esis reveal, among other things, the ultimate power and wisdom that 
inform the types of behavioral and cognitive patterns recommended, 
patterns that frame one’s understanding of moral order and worth. 
Inasmuch as Colossians conveys theological reminders and manipu- 
lates theological traditions as part of the larger enterprise of moral 
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exhortation, it resembles a host of paraenetic texts from contempo- 
raneous philosophic circles, which often take on a decidedly religious 
character. Indeed, in the case of Colossians, we witness a highly de- 
veloped and rather sophisticated christology, which concentrates on 
soteriological affirmations, many of which appear to be designed to 
counter the tenets of the opposition, the Colossian philosophy. 
Assurances as to Christ’s divine fullness, his preeminence over the 
stoicheia, the cosmic reconciliation that God has accomplished 
through and for him, and the new life of forgiveness made available 
for those who are “in” him, in the body of which he is the head, un- 
derscore the transforming power of the gospel for human nature and 
destiny. God’s victory through Christ is depicted as one accom- 
plished especially for humanity, particularly for the church, Christ’s 
body, whose corporate life is characterized by thankfulness to God 
and the pursuit of conduct that is worthy of their new Lord. 

At the same time, the author’s religious and moral instructions are 
formulated antithetically, a feature that is indicative of the clash of 
opposing forces and perspectives that is foundational to the articula- 
tion of worldview in a paraenetic context. For paraenetic writers it is 
necessary to assist initiates as they establish ethical boundaries that 
are serviceable for their own life choices, as they determine case by 
case what is acceptable and what is not within the parameters of 
their ideology. Often it is in the midst of novices’ experience of con- 
tention regarding the interpretation of their symbolic universe or 
specific perceived anomalies in that universe that its acknowledged 
qualities and practical meaning come into relief most clearly. This 
fact demands also of the audience of a paraenetic document an in- 
formed and concrete alignment with one explanation of reality as 
opposed to another and a decision as to how the anomalies of the 
accepted worldview are to be reconciled in the arena of real deci- 
sion-making. In a paraenetic setting such as that of Colossians, refer- 
ences to elements of a presupposed symbolic universe are not carried 
out in a neutral, academic manner, but are put forth always with a 
view to the normative quality that the symbolic universe can have 
for personal formation and moral commitment. 

It is in the light cast by these observations that we can see most 
clearly how the manner of Paul’s interaction with the philosophy 
compares on a number of fronts with the strategies evident in parae- 
nesis of critiquing rival philosophers and harmful superstitions. 
Three broad and interrelated categories of correction operate in the 
epistle, all of which evidence the letter-writer’s attempt to expose the 
inherent contradictions that plague the errorists’ doctrines and oper- 
ation. First, the author wants to attribute to the opposition mistaken 
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opinions regarding the nature of the divine and the nature of the re- 
lationship between the realm of the divine and that of human affairs. 
This would relate in particular to their understanding of Christ and 
the implications of the Christ-event for human existence. The author 
contends that they have either neglected or denied the full meaning 
of what God has accomplished through Christ, revealing an igno- 
rance of the wide-ranging ramifications of conversion (baptism) for 
the new Christian life. Instead, they have assigned misguided impor- 
tance to the stoicheia, unnecessarily and incorrectly viewing the divine 
as hostile or indifferent to the plight of humankind. Second, the au- 
thor castigates the opposition’s faulty convictions as to the character 
of worship and the general effect and intention of religious practices. 
The errorists attach religious significance to aspects of life (such as 
observing certain holy days or certain ascetic rules) where it is both 
inappropriate theologically and harmful to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Their religious code, then, is nothing but a human fabrica- 
tion predicated upon worldly standards and egotism. In conjunction 
with this, they have misunderstood and undermined the value of au- 
thentic Christian rituals (especially baptism), traditions (like the 
Christ-hymn), and teachings (such as the traditional materials incor- 
porated into 3.4-4.1). Third, we detect a negative judgment of the 
disruptive effects that these ideas and practices have for the morality 
of the faithful and for the harmony of the Christian congregations 
involved. The author condemns the practices of the philosophy in 
part because they threaten the moral standards and social cohesion 
of the audience. The false teachers are depicted as vain and judg- 
mental hypocrites whose deceptive powers of argumentation are 
used to debauch others. This indicates the sensual and materialistic 
orientation of their religion. In confronting harmful concepts, the 
author, in a manner consistent with prevailing paraenetic objectives, 
not only critiques the concepts themselves, but takes into considera- 
tion as part of the polemic a critical evaluation of the dispositions 
and habits of those individuals who espouse such concepts, particu- 
larly in their moral dimensions. 

As these observations suggest, the individual characters or “ele- 
ments” who figure prominently in both the paraenetic exchange and 
the worldview of Colossians hardly operate in isolation from one an- 
other. Rather, an important facet of the text as paraenesis surfaces in 
its apparent efforts to show how these elements fit together coherent- 
ly to form the letter-writer’s particular version of Christian reality, a 
reality that is meant to reflect palpably the life-situation of the audi- 
ence. One of the ways in which this enterprise manifests itself is in 
what we have called the text’s narrative substructure. In promoting a 
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particular symbolic universe in conjunction with its paraenetic func- 
tion, Colossians refers its readers to a story that articulates that uni- 
verse and fixes their place in it. Any effective worldview, it seems, 
must be articulated through and embodied in a story or stories to 
some extent. The construction of a worldview generally demands 
that this world exhibit some narrative dimension, a feature that 
lends to the worldview shape and focus, and demonstrates how it re- 
lates concretely to the lives, experiences, history, and expectations of 
people who are themselves living out a kind of “story.” Among other 
factors, the narrative drive behind a comprehensive explanation of 
reality shows how the basic forces and institutions and events that it 
comprises work themselves out and interact in the arena of human 
experience. The stories that are constituent of a worldview, then, like 
worldview itself, are in principle normative. In the case of Colos- 
sians, as with other paraenetic materials, it is not the author's inten- 
tion that his narrative communication be examined in some hypo- 
thetical or detached way. Rather the value-claims asserted by the 
text through its story are meant to elicit from the readership a deci- 
sion that is sufficient for determining self-identity and ultimate com- 
mitments. This is an essential way in which the text calls on the re- 
cipients to exercise practical reasoning in evaluating and acting upon 
its arguments and recommendations. In terms of the narrational as- 
pects of the document, this decision-making process entails for the 
reader embracing the story provided by the author as a controlling 
story over all other stories. 

As for the substance of its narrative substructure, it appears that in 
Colossians we have not one but three interrelated stories or story 
lines. The first has to do with the “external” characters of the plot 
(God, Christ, and the cosmic powers), the second with the “internal” 
characters (the members of the Colossian community), and the third 
with the purported author, Paul himself. A critical inspection of 
Colossians’ narrative substructure according to the “actantial” 
model first developed by AJ. Greimas reveals a number of its key 
features. Most importantly, it is evident that the text’s worldview is 
determined to a significant extent by how its major elements are de- 
fined and related to one another either by contract or confrontation, 
and by how these contracts and confrontations are resolved. In 
terms of this model, the hallmarks of the story promoted by the epis- 
tle’s symbolic universe appear in the identification of three divine 
mandates and the delineation of how these mandates function to- 
gether in a logical way: God accomplishes reconciliation through the 
cross of Christ, Paul is commissioned by God to proclaim the gospel, 
the readers are called by God to be baptized and to live the gospel. 
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All three contracts are initiated by God, all three relate to the reve- 
lation of God’s mystery, and all three advance God’s cosmic plan of 
victory and redemption. All three involve God's contracting with a 
protagonist, each with a distinct mission and a distinct sphere of op- 
eration. Each protagonist must overcome an opposition associated 
with the cosmic elements and their power over human beings. For 
each protagonist a “Helper” can be identified, in accordance with 
the divine plan. 

Accordingly, we can observe how this narrative structure, based 
upon contract and conflict, furnishes a framework for evaluating all 
elements and actions that occur in its story. As the letter-readers are 
engaged in the process of recognizing this underlying scheme for ex- 
plaining reality, they are able to observe in their own local, particu- 
lar story certain universal principles of ultimate importance, princi- 
ples which must become the raw material of their own self-identity 
and moral purpose if they are to succeed. Colossians fashions a nar- 
rative consciousness for its readers that assists them in bridging in 
their own experience the events and received wisdom of the past 
with the present situation of decision making, all with a view to the 
response that their future in Christ demands. In this endeavor, the 
person and teaching of the apostle function in a critical capacity es- 
pecially insofar as Paul, in fulfilling his contract, links the cosmic, di- 
vine order of things (the “external” story) with the local, social order 
of the recipients (the "internal" story). 

It must be emphasized that, since it is a paraenetic document, this 
narrative structure for Colossians is an aspect of its communication 
that has to be abstracted from the text. It functions only on the pre- 
suppositional level in terms of how it bears the author's symbolic 
universe and the norms associated with it. At the level of the text's 
explicit message or argument, the reader encounters the different el- 
ements of the paraenetic exchange and the underlying story in 
which they function in a decidedly more express and pointed fash- 
ion, in literary and rhetorical terms, as part of the direct communi- 
cation of the text. The manner in which the letter-writer has shaped 
his message to the readers and the criteria that govern its literary 
composition (appropriate to its genre as a paraenetic letter) guide the 
presentation and application of its moral story and moral appeal in 
fundamental ways. If any story is to operate for its readership in 
something like a controlling or normative mode, it requires continu- 
ous checking in the light of the readers’ actual experiences and vis-à- 
vis their wider symbolic universe in the form of a sort of verification 
process. Colossians, as befits its paraenetic nature, addresses this 
process of updating and verification, and the way that it does so is 
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evident above all in the principles selected by the author to design 
his literary creation, the way in which the story is interpreted and 
applied in this particular instance of moral guidance. 

As for the details of this design, it appears that the literary con- 
ventions observed by the author of Colossians in shaping the mes- 
sage are comparable to those at work in the paraenetic literature of 
moral philosophy. Specifically, aside from its epistolary framework, 
Colossians manifests a three-part literary structure, with 1.3-2.7 
functioning as paraenetic affirmation, 2.8-23 as paraenetic correc- 
tion, and 3.1-4.6 as paraenetic exhortation. Each of these three basic 
types or “modes” of paraenetic address corresponds in its own way 
to an underlying aim of philosophic education in a paraenetic con- 
text. Working together, they represent and address the fundamental 
areas of concern to which a moral director must tend when instruct- 
ing and encouraging neophytes, comprising a coordinated strategy 
for spiritual leadership, relating the foundational components of 
worldview and worldview stories in a deliberate fashion. 

To conclude: in formulating a response to the sort of difficult situ- 
ation that confronted the congregations of the Lycus River region, 
our author must have had a number of different options available, 
all of which would have belonged to the prevailing customs and 
precedents of the religious, moral, and literary culture in Hellenistic 
times. Our comparative study of Colossians in the light of the tradi- 
tions of ancient moral philosophy has suggested in explicit terms the 
sort of criteria that must have been at work as the author critically 
selected, devised, and applied his theological message. The indica- 
tion is that he participates in specific and contemporaneous conven- 
tions governing moral education and exhortation such as those also 
reflected in the philosophic materials, and that the activity of the 
text’s theology is directed at least partly in accordance with and in 
order to meet expectations associated with these sorts of conven- 
tions. Presumably, the pseudepigrapher felt that this strategy would 
be appropriate both to his Pauline heritage and to the exigencies of 
the Colossian situation. So while the impetus for our letter comes 
from the threat of a certain “philosophy and empty deceit,” the au- 
thor’s response (from literary, rhetorical, and material standpoints) 
does not consist primarily of polemic, but speaks to the broader 
themes of authentic Christian existence, its practical implications, 
and the basic rationale that grounds Christian morality. For the let- 
ter-writer, assessing and responding to the current issue of Christian 
living involves the creative appropriation and reconstruction of the 
wisdom of the past, the traditions associated with the Pauline gospel. 
The specific characteristics of the situation addressed by the letter 
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orientate the recovery of this knowledge, which is carried out with 
an eye to the need to persuade, so as to direct thought and action to- 
wards a particular type of personal transformation. Yet the transfor- 
mation under consideration is by no means simply personal. This 
process of reappropriation exhibits critical reflection on the status, 
place, and destiny of the readers both as a Christian community and 
as participants in a complex, non-Christian society. Thus all issues of 
moral growth and guidance are assumed to be matters that the 
Colossians endorse and realize as members of Christ’s body. At the 
same time, Colossians correlates the foundations of its symbolic uni- 
verse, its theological assumptions, and its moral recommendations 
with questions shaped by non-Christian aspects of experience and 
practice, the errorists in particular and the “outside” world in gener- 
al. Like all instances of ancient paraenesis, the letter presupposes a 
reasoned accounting for the social and intellectual contexts in which 
the amended life is to be observed. 

Our examination of Colossians as paraenesis has been of special 
value in appreciating the decidedly and fully practical orientation of 
its theology. The theology of the text does not reside abstractly in a 
system of beliefs or affirmations or stories, but is evident only as it in- 
forms the moral conduct and decision-making of its readers in spe- 
cific ways. As we have seen, it was agreed in philosophic circles that 
neophytes must ratify through their everyday comportment their ini- 
tial commitment to the life and teachings of the movement, main- 
taining and habituating their new status. Those to whom paraenesis 
is directed, like the Colossian Christians, already accept the authori- 
ty of their teacher and the validity of his ideology and worldview, 
but lack direction and consistency in the actualization of their be- 
liefs, wherein lies their verification. The readers of the epistle need 
encouragement as they overcome doubt, fear, and specific obstacles 
in realizing Christ in their lives. For the author, the primary source 
of theological wisdom is the knowledge of God. But, as the formula- 
tion of Colossians 1.9-10 illustrates, this wisdom can hardly be called 
esoteric, theoretical, or speculative in nature. Rather, it calls upon 
the wise to lead a specific sort of life that is worthy of their divine 
calling, expressed in the gospel. As the knowledge of God is made 
real in life, as it is recognized in the practices that guide life, then 
Christians grow in that very knowledge. The starting-point, then, for 
the author’s theological reflection is action: theological statements 
find their meaning as they arise out of and return to concrete chal- 
lenges of living which are of immediate concern to those who adhere 
to such statements. In this sense, the readers are to understand each 
of their moral practices and dispositions as value-laden, as expressive 
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of values corresponding to the nomos posited by their Christian 
worldview. All of the author’s practical thinking, then, contains a vi- 
sion of the purpose of life (even if this vision remains mostly latent), a 
critical appropriation of reality formulated so as to guide and shape 
the readers as they recognize and actualize their Christian identity. 
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